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ALTHOUGH not a Roman Catholic, or a Jew, or 
a Freemason, or Scotsman, Irish or Welsh, or 
the son of a Judge, or assisted by any relatives 
or family connections, or by University friends 
or politics, I have struggled to a respectable 
position at the Bar, reached the honour of being 
a London K.C., and earned enough money to 
be able to retire and live very modestly on my 
savings—if the Labour Party will allow. Also, 
without any “ backing,” I succeeded in keeping 
the wolf from the door, though sometimes not 
very far off, during my early days at the bar 
by means of my pen, and have been a dramatic 
critic over a period of about thirty years, for a 
number of important papers, amongst others, 
~The Artist, Society, The Daily Graphic, The Pall 
Mall Gazette, The Pictorial World, The West- 
minster Gazette, The Sketch, The Scotsman and 
Table Talk: the order of the names refers to time 
and not relative importance. 

The foregoing paragraph was not written 
merely to gratify my ample vanity—though 
practising barristers know that there is some- 
thing of which to be proud in the facts stated 
by the first sentence. The object is to show 
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that when venturing to write a volume of 
‘““ Reminiscences”? I have some interesting mat- 
ter at my command, so if it be dull, the fault 
isin the writing. By the bye the term “‘ London 
K.C.” has no technical meaning, but refers to 
the fact that a junior who does not go on circuit 
is not, in ordinary cases, appointed to be a 
K.C. unless he has a really large and reputable 
practice. 

A substantial number of men apply for “ Silk ” 
in vain. Also there are not a few who after- 
wards regret the success of their application, and 
make painful efforts to discover some remunera- 
tive way of using the leisure for which, in their 
days as overworked juniors, they used to long. 
Tragic figures they, and some with a touch 
of pathetic humour arising from unsuccessful 
attempts to make the practising world and the 
solicitors believe that they have much work to 
do. And I myself? well, the answer to that 
question forms no part of the Preface. 

So in the chapters to come I have told the 
tale of my life, the life of a moderately successful 
man of no importance, but not quite a round, 
unvarnished tale. Probably I started with the 
intention of being impersonal and objective— 
to use a word sadly overworked nowadays. 
However, my pen ran away, and I found quickly, 
almost immediately, that the book was going to 
be really “Me and My times,” and full of 
my opinions. My good angel strove with me— 

find that angel often rather discourteous— 
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pointing out the grotesque vanity of the pro- 
cedure. 

‘““ Who,” asked the angel, “ cares twopence 
about your opinions? ” 

“ But they used to pay for them?” 

“ Yes, as a lawyer or professional critic, but 
not as an obscure private individual! ” 

“But if the book has some success people 
will then be paying for my opinions, and I 
may almost cease to be obscure.” 

“Pure sophistry,” shrieked the angel, and 
flew off in a dudgeon. 

Of course I know, indeed know quiteeas well 
as my friends, and enemies too if I have any, 
that the ideas and opinion, and emotions and 
personal adventures of a nobody such as [ are 
unimportant, but if I can make a real book of 
them, if I am able to present a living picture 
of this “ poor wretch ” then my work will have 
some value although the picture will no doubt 
be flattering. For I have not quite all the 
candour of a Rousseau or a Cellini—they, how- 
ever, were in a different case since they had 
genius to carry off the candour, and I have not 
been blessed, or is it cursed? with genius. How- 
ever, I have been candid enough to displease 
some of my friends and family. After all, the 
whole value of an autobiography, and also a 
biography, except as a mere record of facts, lies 
in the proverb “ better a live donkey than a 
dead lion.” So the question is whether I can 
make the donkey seem alive, for, according to 
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some philosophers, seeming and being are one. 
Oh! what a chance for the critic to say: “ You 
can tell by his braying that he is only a donkey ” 
—he has truly “written himself down an ass.” 

Here, then, comes the relatively true record 
of the life of a man so far successful in it that 
if he were to die next week and no unfair com- 
petition by some monstrous new crime, or 
scandalous law case or big political crisis inter- 
vened, there would be paragraphs—about him, 
very short I fear—in half a dozen papers. And 
a few people outside his family would say, 
“Poor old Spence gone! not altogether a bad 
sort, had some gifts, too, but he never quite 
got there—I wonder why.” I do not wonder 
why: I know. 
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In the writing of this book there has arisen a 
difficulty from the fact that during the greater 
part of my life I have been carrying on two 
unrelated professions—and have enjoyed some 
measure of success in both. Let me state very 
briefly and broadly the position. From 1877 
to 1888 I was first an articled clerk, and then 
a solicitor, and in the second half of that period 
did a good deal of work (most of it unpaid) as 
a journalist. In 1888 I became a member of 
the Middle Temple as bar student, and then as 
barrister, whilst during the greater part of these 
forty-two years—namely from June 1889 to 
about 1920 I have been actively at work as a 
professional journalist. Efforts to blend these 
two conflicting elements and weave them into a 
third, the story of my happy life as a human 
being, were sure to result in something like the 
outcome of the attempts of a clumsy fellow to 
imitate a professor of legerdemain, and keep 
three knives, at a time, in movement through 
the air: I should merely have cut myself with 
the knives and wearied myself in stooping to 
pick up the fallen. 
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Consequently my book presents no attempt 
at a harmonious blending. Roughly speaking, 
it is three books, one about the author as a 
mere man, another concerning the barrister, and 
the third dealing with the journalist. I have 
endeavoured to avoid overlapping, and to group 
my material so that my lawyer friends (and I 
proudly believe them to be numerous) can 
easily avoid reading the journalistic part, though 
I hope that they will read it; my brother jour- 
nalists, and also people curious about some 
aspects of the theatre of my time, may be able 
to skip the legal topics without difficulty; and 
the general reader, if interested in the life of 
a human being told with much—but not com- 
plete—candour and little art, will have the 
means for steering away from the professional 
topics if unattractive to her or him. 

With the aid of the Table of Contents, the 
Index, and certain grouping of chapters, I 
think that this ambitious work, whatever its 
other qualities (bad or good), will not be like 
the maze which it threatened at one time to 
resemble. 
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My birth took place at Faulkner Square, Liver- 
pool, on the 18th of October, 1860, and was a 
great disappointment to my father. He desired 
and expected me to be a girl. Since I was the 
fifth of his living children the approach of the 
“interesting event ”’ did not excite him and, in 
fact, he was quietly asleep at the time when I 
was born. Some one came to tell him of my 
arrival, and invite him to pay a visit to me and 
my mother. “Is it a girl?” he asked. ‘No, 
sir, it’s a boy.” Thereupon, after making some 
inarticulate noise, he said, ‘‘ Well then, I shan’t 
come,” and he did not. My mistake of sex was 
never, I think, either forgotten or forgiven by 
him, though he grew mildly affectionate towards 
me after I had reached the age of about twenty- 
five, and showed some signs of literary talent— 
of a very modest order. I was christened Edward, 
after an uncle whom I never saw, and Fordham, 
the surname of my maternal grandmother. 

My father, James Spence, was a man of 
remarkable ability who, if wiser, less ambitious, 
and more fortunate, would have made a great 
name for himself. 

He was the son of an adventurous Liverpool 
merchant, who engaged in many kinds of bold 
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enterprise, a man of remarkable energy in 
more ways than one, for he had nineteen children 
by his one wife, and the nineteen were of stout 
stuff: I can recollect a dinner at which eleven 
of them were present, the youngest being then 
over forty, and two others were still alive and 
had children. In his early days he was, I 
imagine, by no means religious, but sometime 
before 1833 he became fiercely good and 
emancipated, without compensation, his slaves 
on an estate owned by him in Jamaica, which 
promptly fell into decay, whereupon he returned 
to Europe. 

My father was born in 1817, and was the 
eldest of the nineteen children, and certainly 
the ablest of the family. A most impressive 
man, as I recollect him, with a very large head 
and well-cut, powerful features. He possessed 
in a high degree the indefinable quality of 
weight of personality. Although a short man 
(probably five feet five inches or a trifle less) he 
never seemed small, and, indeed, until long 
after I was grown up I thought that he was 
much taller than I, though really a little shorter. 
His education was rather neglected, for by a 
caprice my grandfather took him, when a child, 
to Jamaica for a year or so, and as soon as he 
was fourteen removed him from school and put 
him in charge of a colonizing expedition to 
Central America. 

However “ Yellow Jack” intervened when the 
ship reached Panama and destroyed all the 
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colonists but one, and most of the sailors, so the 
ship was sailed home partly with the involuntary 
aid of some San Blas Indians who were induced 
to come on board for a banquet. Perhaps, but 
for the “ Yellow Jack,” the colony would have 
taken root and become a matter of importance 
and political trouble in modern times, 

He made up for the lack of schooling by self- 
education, and thanks to an amazing memory 
and natural good taste became a man of culture, 
poor in Greek, not very strong in Latin, some- 
thing of a French scholar, and with a great 
knowledge of the English ie 

He used to boast that he could recite the 
whole of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and I have heard 
him give hundreds of lines without aid of the 
book, and he could “cap” almost any phrase 
in many of Shakespeare’s plays. Probably it 
was owing to this study of the English classics 
that he acquired the fine, rich style in English 
shown by his brilliantly successful book The 
American Union, of which I speak later. He 
was a born orator, with natural eloquence and 
an aptness at quotation such as distinguishes 
Lord Hewart, though of course his range was 
far less than that of the brilliant amiable Lord 
Chief Justice. He possessed a wonderful carry- 
ing voice, and his elocution was admirable. I 
remember being told by a man that he once 
heard my father make an open air speech in 
Glasgow to over 3,000 people, on the American 
war in the ’sixties, and that he was easily audible 
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by everybody, though hardly seeming to raise his 
voice. He took much interest in music, painting, 
sculpture, botany, history and geography. 

My father made a bad start in business, for he 
became a member of a firm of Liverpool mer- 
chants, really insolvent when he joined it, and 
a smash soon took place. Then he set up for 
himself, and a few years later called together the 
creditors of the old firm and paid in full the 
whole of its debts, including those incurred 
before he joined it. ‘There was a short leader 
in The Times on this commercial probity of a 
Liverpool merchant. Some time after this my 
father, with his brother-in-law, Hickson, became 
interested in big iron works at Belfast, where 
iron plates were rolled and sent to ship-builders 
on the Clyde. A little later he and Hickson 
began to build ships themselves, but at first 
were not successful financially. However, after 
a time they engaged a young man named Edward 
Harland as manager, and in his hands the estab- 
lishment prospered and developed into the famous 
ship-building firm of Harland & Wolff. At 
what date or on what terms my father gave up 
his interest in the concern I do not know. 

His first wife was a Miss Jackson, a beautiful 
blonde I believe, and by her he had five children, 
four of whom grew up, three of them fair and 
one dark, and all handsome. I have not the date 
of her death. 

About 1850 he flourished; I have seen a list 
of securities possessed by him written in his fine 
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Italian handwriting amounting to something 
over {400,000. No wonder that he bought 
Gyrn Castle and an estate in Flintshire. It was 
at about this date, namely in 1853, that armorial 
ensigns were granted to him and his descendants, 
the arms being “ Azure an Eagle’s Head erased 
between three Buckles in Chief and one in Base 
the tongues erect Or.” And for the Crest On 
a Wreath of the Colours “A Demic Stag Or 
charged on the Shoulder with a Saltair Sable and 
resting the Sinister foot upon a Buckle also 
Sable.” Unfortunately for him he did not retire 
from business, but embarked on a large operation 
in iron at Bedlington, in Northumberland, which, 
after a relatively short period, ended in failure. 
In 1856 he married my mother, Mary Anne 
La Serre—rather curious this, since he had 
almost a mania for good looks in women, and 
she, although possessing beautiful dark eyes, fine 
black hair and a superb figure, was not really a 
beauty, whilst her sister, Sophie was: and I 
often heard my father declare that his sister-in- 
law was one of the two most beautiful women he 
had ever seen. ‘The other was a Mrs. Prioleau. 
My mother was a woman of keen intelligence 
and more than usual culture. She was born in 
the backwoods of America. In about 1817 her 
uncle, Elias Pym Fordham, member of an 
ancient Cambridgeshire family, joined forces with 
George Flower (who had married my mother’s 
great aunt) in a colonizing expedition to the 
United States, and went out in a patriarchal 
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fashion with cattle, agricultural implements, 
labourers and their wives. In a book, Personal 
Narrative of Travels in Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky ; and 
of a Residence in the Illinois Territory: 1817- 
1818, by Elias Pym Fordham, handsomely 
printed in Cleveland, Ohio, is given an account 
of the meeting of my maternal grandparents. 
The expedition was accompanied by Maria, the 
sister of Elias Pym Fordham, for she was in 
poor health and expected to get a benefit from 
the change. Some kind of settlement was made 
in the Wabash district of Indiana. 

One evening my great uncle Flower took 
the ladies of the party, including Maria, to see 
some Indians in camp, and with the Redskins 
was a young man named Charles de la Serre. 
He came of a Huguenot family, which fled from 
France in about 1685 as a result of the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes and, like many 
others in the same plight, chose the Channel Isles 
asahome. In consequence of the intermarriages 
I have many remote relatives in the islands, par- 
ticularly Guernsey, where an amiable ex-pupil of 
mine, named Casey, now holds some official posts. 

This meeting led to the marriage of Maria 
Fordham and Charles de la Serre, and the birth 
of my mother in a log cabin in July, 1823: 
there were other children of the marriage, but 
they died young except the beautiful Sophie; 
and the mother did not live long. 

There is no reason to set out at any length 
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_ the history of my mother up to the time, in 1856, 
when she married my father, yet I may mention 
that she had the advantage of being educated, in 
part, by the famous Mary Carpenter, of Bristol, 
whose educational and philanthropic work was 
sufficiently important to secure for her a column 
and a quarter in the penultimate edition of The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, now cut down severely 
to make room for details about obscure Americans. 
From Mary’s brother, Benjamin, she acquired a 
considerable knowledge of botany. 

My poor dear mother, from the time of my 
earliest memories, wore a cap, a sign of the 
period, and comported herself as a middle-aged 
woman. And yet I have keen memories of her 
before she was forty-five. One is rather quaint. 
There was a big, fancy dress ball, and I was 
taken in to see her, probably I had then reached 
my ninth year: and she must have been about 
forty-five. She was wearing an old family 
dress of brocaded silk, rich enough and thick 
enough to stand up almost by itself without gum 
stiffenings or the like: it was cut with the pro- 
digious décolletage of a period when for a lady 
to show a knee intentionally would have been 
scandalous. She had a touch of rouge in her 
cheeks, fire in the dark, luminous big eyes, and 
some elaborate head-dress by Mr. Rees, the family 
coiffeur: she looked lovely and proud and glad 
of it. But oh, I was shocked—and fascinated— 
by the great display of her superb white arms and 
magnificent snowy bosom. The only time when 
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I saw her behave like a young woman was on 
Sunday evenings when she played with us in the 
nursery at No. 10 Abercromby Square. 

I recollect no trace of youthfulness in my 
father. Probably, like most of his class, he had 
never played any active game after school days, 
certainly he never did in my time; cricket, in 
those days, generally ceased early in life, and 
football too: hunting only existed in country 
circles, golf was not known save by the very few, 
lawn tennis was unborn, real tennis very rare. 
Amusement for him meant sober sixpenny whist, 
once a week; taking short walks, which he hated, 
and I hate; billiards, considered immoral before 
dinner, or on Sunday; sea-bathing in the summer 
at Llandudno, with the sexes separated, though the 
ladies wore as much clothes in the water as they 
do nowin church; and I think that wasall. His 
costume corresponded with the gravity of his 
manner. I donot think that I ever saw him out of 
doors without a black frock coat, and believe that if 
in Egypt he would have climbed the Pyramids in 
a silk hat: I knew a contemporary of his who did. 

The settlement on his second marriage shows 
that at the time he was not flourishing. ‘There 
were four children of this marriage, the eldest 
died as a baby, and I was the third! Of my 
eldest whole brother I have something to say in 
Chapter II. At the time of my birth my 
father was a tin-plate merchant and broker, but 
also involved in heavy cotton operations, which 
ultimately cast a cruel burden upon him. 
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Not long after I honoured the world by my 
appearance, the war broke out between the 
Northern and Southern States of America, a war 
then, and even now, fondly and foolishly believed 
by many people to be due to a great and heroic 
effort by the virtuous “ Yankees” to force the 
naughty Southerners to set free their slaves. As 
a matter of fact, it was caused by the desire of 
the South, for very strong reasons, to secede 
from the Union. They claimed the right of 
“self determination ”’ as we should say nowadays. 
My father had a large acquaintance with the 
United States from travelling in it, and owing 
to his business relations with American merchants, 
manufacturers and friends. Consequently, the 
matter was of immense interest, as well as import- 
ance, to him, and he studied very carefully the 
questions involved. 

The outcome of his study, which he began with 
a bias in favour of the Northerners, was that he 
wrote a series of letters published by The Times 
merely signed “S”’, and these letters attracted 
much attention and were widely discussed. He 
was presented by the proprietors of the great 
paper, then edited by the famous Delane, with 
a copy of The Encyclopedia Britannica, fully 
bound in rich crimson morocco, over which I 
spent many happy hours as a lad and young man. 
Moreover, he wrote a book, called The American 
Union, which was published by Richard Bentley. 
My copy is of the third edition, with date of 
1862, whilst the preface is dated November 2, 
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1861. The temptation to quote some of the 
opinions expressed on his book is irresistible. 

‘<The writer has assembled facts and authori- 
ties in masterly support of his reasoning, and 
has grouped them with a temperate and logical 
clearness that cannot fail to convince. He writes 
with the discretion of a judge who has all the 
evidence before him, strong and honest in his 
own convictions.’—A// the Year Round. 

“We challenge theunited Northto produceargu- 
ments so forcible, facts so incontestable, and con- 
clusions so irresistible as are contained in the work 
of Mr. Spence. The excellence of the style would 
seem to indicate a practised hand, and the force 
and closeness of the arguments certainly prove him 
to bea practised thinker.” —B/ackwood’s Magazine. 

“The facts are recommended, like diamonds, 
by the setting, for the language is elegant, 
polished, and pure English undefiled. We can 
now view the whole question logically and con- 
scientiously treated, and draw from it fair and 
just conclusions.” —Liverpool Fournal. 

“In the remarkable book written by Mr. 
Spence the question of secession as a con- 
stitutional right has been discussed with greater 
ability than it ever has been, even in this country.” 
—Jefferson Davis. 

“I cannot but congratulate you on your highly 
favourable introduction to the world of letters, 
by a comprehensive and luminous discussion of 
a political question, no less important than it is 
difficult and complex.”—W. E. Gladstone. 
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“I had no previous inclination towards the 
Southern side of the question. But your reason- 
ing is so clear and close, your knowledge of the 
subject so minute and so extensive, and your 
treatment of it at once so skilful and so temperate 
that I cannot resist the conclusion at which you 
have yourself arrived.”—Charles Dickens. 

“Of the literary excellence of The American 
Union the all but unanimous voice of the country 
has given its unqualified verdict.’”—Professor 
Thne. P 
I may say that after carefully re-reading it, 
and studying the documents set out, I, as some- 
thing of a lawyer, am strongly of the opinion 
that the Southern States had a clear moral and 
legal right to secede. 

It seems very strange that although he lived 
for more than thirty years after the publication 
of The American Union my father never wrote 
another book nor, indeed, tried to write one, 
except that, towards the close of his life, he 
made a half-hearted beginning of a work on 
Free Trade, of which he wrote a few pages. 

As a consequence of my father’s interest in 
the matter we were deep in the affairs of the 
Confederacy, and he was requested to represent 
the Southern States in conjunction with A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope in their attempt to obtain official 
recognition by the British Government. It is 
common knowledge that their efforts failed. 

An interesting, many-sided man was Beresford 
Hope, author, amongst other works, of a book 
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on architecture called, The English Cathedral of 
the XIX Century, of which I have a copy, on the 
fly-leaf of which are the words “ James Spence, 
with the author’s kindest regards.” By the bye, 
I lent the book in the ’eighties to an architect 
named Emerson, who found it useful in preparing 
his plans and drawings for the proposed Liver- 
pool Cathedral scheme of those days. He won 
the first prize, and then the current scheme fell 
through and the matter lay in abeyance until 
his day was over, and the present new and 
admirable designs were prepared. 

Beresford Hope was the founder of The 
Saturday Review, and from 1865-7 was President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. He 
has a little niche in Parliamentary history because 
of Disraeli’s remark about his “‘ Batavian Graces,” 
as a reply to Hope’s phrase about “‘ Dizzy” as 
an “Asian Mystery.” He died in October, 
1887, at the age of sixty-seven. 

So great was the family interest in the war 
that at the vast age of two and a half I was taken 
in a perambulator to see a mysterious ship built 
by Lairds, at Birkenhead, and called ‘“ 290.” 
Owing to official blunders and delay at the 
chambers of the Law Officers she sailed away, 
and became the famous A/abama, which, under 
the command of Captain Semmes, did immense 
damage to the Federal shipping until she was 
sunk by the Keersage off Calais in June, 1864. 
All this led to the great ‘‘ Alabama Arbitration,” 
in 1871-3, in which the British were handsomely 
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bled by the astute American shipowners— 
Kruger’s demand “for moral and intellectual 
damages’? was a plagiarism of the American 
claim in the arbitration, Probably I was dressed 
for the occasion in a short skirt and petticoats, 
for little boys wore such garments in those days 
until they were about five or six years old. 
Indeed, I have a quaint vivid memory of my 
pleasure in one frock worn by me, made of some 
plaid stuff, with big mother-of-pearl buttons and 
an edging of black velvet. 

Captain Semmes I recollect coming to our 
house, and also a more notable man, J. M. 
Mason, who, when sailing with John Slidell to 
Europe as agents of the Confederate States, was 
arrested on board the British ship the Trent. 
What a prodigious affair at the time! Great 
Britain insisted on their release; for a while 
the Northerners hesitated and then gave way. 
It would have been war if they had refused. 
War and a prodigious change in history, for with 
us at their back the Southern States probably 
would have won their independence, and the 
United States have been split in two. Mason 
was a very impressive man, with a big, rough- 
hewn face: he remained in Europe during the 
war and I have a childish memory—perhaps not 
a genuine memory—of someone offering him a 
cigar and a penknife to cut off the end, and of 
his saying with a soft, strong accent, “Sir, the 
man who would knife a cigar would knife a 
friend,” and thereupon chewing one half and 
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smoking the other. Probably my sister still has the 
work-box presented to her by him as god-father ! 

This must have been at the house to which 
we moved early in the ’sixties, No. 10 Aber- 
cromby Square, a charming, rather big house 
with two queer features, one a room built 
expressly for photography, and the other a kind 
of gallery with a glass roof and fresco-painted 
walls proudly called “The Pompeian Room.” 
There was a garden, but I alone of the family 
tried to grow things in it. Sunflowers, virginian 
stock, nasturtiums, radishes, mustard and cress, 
and above all mignonette were my crop—It seems 
queer that we should use a French name for the 
deliciously scented flower whilst in France it is 
called réséda, and the name mignonette is used 
only for a kind of pink, and a sort of small pear. 

When the war was over many Southerners 
came to the house, the most important being 
Jefferson Davis, the ex-President of the Con- 
federate States, a tall man, sadly emaciated—the 
consequence, no doubt, of his long, harsh im- 
prisonment after the surrender of the Southern 
army. He wasa very gracious, charming person, 
long time our guest. He kept up a corres- 
pondence for years with my mother, and was 
very kind to us young people. 


With the ex-President came his handsome 
wife and two children. At an earlier date we 
had as visitor, Judah Philip Benjamin, after an 
adventurous flight to Europe. He had been 
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Attorney-General to the Southern Confederacy, 
and afterwards Secretary for War and Chief 
Secretary of State. 

British lawyers know that he joined the English 
bar, and wrote the famous text book, Benjamin 
on Sale of Personal Property, still a standard 
work, and in my opinion, the best on its subject: 
it is a little strange that I should have two copies: 
one of the first edition, with a dedicace to my 
father by the author, and the other, the last 
edition bearing “E. F. Spence, with the com- 
pliments of the Editor,” given to me by W. C. A. 
iSerr,e ther shy; »quiet,« learned latest Pediter: 
Benjamin was soon granted a patent of prece- 
dence, and then made a Q.C. He was a rather 
small but impressive man, with a strong accent 
and wonderful, easy flow of long sentences in 
elegant English. I recollect listening to him 
many years after I first met him. It was in the 
Court of Appeal, at Westminster, sitting in the 
Court off the Grand Hall, and Benjamin appeared 
with L. A. Atherley-Jones (late K.C. and Judge 
of the Mayor’s and City of London Court) on 
behalf of the famous Tichborne claimant, who 
appealed against his sentence to two consecutive 
terms of imprisonment of seven years each for 
his wicked perjuries: the case was a good deal off 
Benjamin’s customary track, but he made an 
interesting and learned argument against a big 
team, consisting of Sir Henry James, A.-G., 
F, Herschell (afterwards Lord Chancellor), 
S. G. Poland and A. L. Smith (who became a Lord 
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Justice). The Court consisted of the queer-look- 
ing, soft-voiced James, L.J., the vigorous Lord 
Bramwell, and Brett, L.J., afterwards Lord Esher. 
However, Benjamin failed, and the claimant had 
to serve his two terms: the case is reported 5; 
QBD, p. 490. How I, then a young articled 
clerk, longed to speak to the great Judah Ben- 
jamin, and tell him I was the son of James 
Spence, of Liverpool, but I was too shy. 

Of Lord Bramwell—brother of the famous 
expert, Sir Frederick—I may tell an anecdote, 
not, I think, hitherto in print. Someone took 
me to the Lords to hear a debate on The Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill. There was a crowded house, 
with a big collection of Bishops in full fig. Lord 
Bramwell during his speech—I think at the 
beginning—uttered, in his very imposing manner, 
‘“T thank God I know as little of the science of 
Theology as I do of “Judicial Astrology,” and 
there was a great rustling of gowns amongst the 
Bishops. By the bye, I heard Sir Frederick tell 
my wife, whom he took in at a very pleasant 
dinner given by the late Thomas Terrell, K.C., 
the true version of Lord Bramwell’s often quoted 
remark about witnesses. According to him, what 
Lord Bramwell said was, ‘‘ There are three kinds 
of liars! Ordinary liars, expert witnesses, and 
my brother Frederick.” 

My father’s efforts for the South ended by his 
taking a leading part in getting up a bazaar for 
the benefit of the Southern prisoners of war—a 
very big affair at the St. George’s Hall which 
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produced a sum of rather more than £20,000 
above the expenses—a “record” I fancy for 
those days. My half-brother, Walter, now 
eighty-three, but still bright and energetic in 
mind, has a huge silver inkstand (twenty-five 
inches by ten inches by thirteen and a half inches) 
presented to my father by the Ladies of the 
Southern States Bazaar and bearing the inscrip- 
tion. 


“To James Spence from Ladies of the 
Southern Bazaar held in Liverpool, Oetober, 
1864 for the relief of Confederate Prisoners 
of War in remembrance of his zeal and perse- 
verance, which mainly ensured its unequalled 
success, and of his untiring efforts in the 
defence of the rightful cause of Southern 
Independence’”’— above are inscribed the 
names of the following battles: “ Bull Run,” 
Richmond, ‘Fredericksburgh, | Charleston, 
Chancellorsville, Chicamanca, Manassas and 
Shiloh. And beneath the names of the South- 
ern States: Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, ‘Texas, Ark- 
ansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, S. Georgia, Florida 
and Alabama. 


My mother and her beautiful sister, Sophie— 
Mrs. Frederick Worthington—held the stall for 
North Carolina—for each State was separately 
represented—and with them were Mrs. Collie, 
Miss Beresford Hope, my two step-sisters, and 
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my cousins, the Misses Worthington. I note 
with some amusement the name of Mrs. Collie, 
and remember the fact that Alexander Collie 
headed the subscription list with £500, for not 
long after he bolted from Liverpool and lived in 
Spain, with which country we then had no 
extradition treaty. At the end of a printed 
booklet on ‘‘ The Southern Bazaar ”’ I found the 
report of “A Meeting of Southern Gentlemen 
and the Friends of the Southern States,” at which, 
among other things, it was resolved: 

“rst. That our special thanks are due and are 
hereby tendered to the gentleman who 
originated the plan and details of the Bazaar, 
devoting to it his time, his energies, and 
his means with such untiring zeal, and to 
assure him that the name of JaMES SPENCE 
is engraved on every Southern heart in 
letters that can never be effaced. 

5. That the above resolutions should be 
communicated by the chairman to Mr. 
James Spence, at the earliest opportunity. 
6. That these proceedings be published in 
the daily Liverpool papers.” 


ce 
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So far as I am aware, my father, after 1864, 
never took any part in public affairs. In or 
about 1869-70 he left Liverpool, and lived for 
some years in London, at No. 67 Queensborough 
Terrace, Bayswater. He kept an office in Liver- 
pool where, through my _ half-brother, Walter, 
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he carried on business as tin-broker. During 
some years he was the chairman of the Tin Plate 
Manufacturers’ Association. At some time 
between 1870 and his death, which took place 
in July, 1893, he made two big ventures. 

One was the purchase of the great Cwm Avon 
works, in conjunction with one Shaw and John 
Dixon, an engineer who made a “no cure, no 
pay” bargain to bring over the Cleopatra Needle 
to London and succeeded in his task. I believe 
that a substantial amount was made by my 
father out of this purchase. The other was the 
acquisition with Alderman Hadley and his 
brother, Simeon, of the large Melin Griffith 
works and iron ore mines near Cardiff, which 
caused him to leave London in or about 1887. 
Ill luck attended this venture from the start, and 
he lost heavily over it. When the affair came 
to an end he went to live at the Mumbles. 

Sometime after the death of my mother, which 
happened in June, 1888, he left Wales and took 
a small house in Chepstow Villas, Bayswater, 
where he lived with my sister until his death 
from cancer at the age of about seventy-six. 
Until that fatal malady he enjoyed wonderfully 
good health, and used to say that he had never had 
a day’s illness in his life. He only lost one or two 
teeth, and never became stout, although in my 
time he took very little exercise. In youthand early 
manhood he drank alcohol, and smoked in sub- 
stantial moderation, but during his last twenty 
years or so was almost a teetotaller and non-smoker. 


(a 


CHAPTER all 


Now that my parents have been introduced, 
there comes a very difficult subject—the child- 
hood and youth of my obscure self. Why write 
upon it? Probably the true answer will not come 
to me however honestly I may seek the truth. 
Pilate asked: ‘“‘ What is the truth?” and did not 
get an answer. Perhaps, too, if he had asked 
whether there exists any real truth no reply 
would have been given: certainly I have my 
doubts. Will it be worth my while to deal with 
the subject, or worth that of anybody to read 
what I write? And yet nowadays many people are 
busy investigating the psychology of the young. 
Even I, who do not care much for children, 
have read a good deal about their mental 
processes, including much by the displeasing 
libido enthusiast who possibly is right in finding 
sex impulses in small children—a discovery 
made, indeed, by Rousseau. I feel glad that 
George Eliot fad the courage to say that she got 
much pleasure from the Confessions : it may be that 
she will some day come again into her kingdom. 

Perhaps then some of the memories told by an 
introspective man of his characteristics as a child 
may have a little value, or interest. 
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The fact that I was not wanted by my parents 
certainly influenced my character. Neither of 
them was actually unkind, but certainly my 
father never said an affectionate word to me 
until I was full grown: my poor mother appears 
mainly to me as the picture of a harassed woman. 
The four step-children, grown or almost grown 
up, were to some extent hostile to her for some 
years, not unnaturally, since their hostility was a 
kind of twisted loyalty to their own mother. I 
think that there was always money trouble in 
the days when I was old enough to be observant. 
No doubt up to about 1870 we lived in a kind 
of grandeur, and much money was spent, but 
the position was unsound, and she knewit. More- 
over my father, always, it may be, pressed for 
cash, stinted her in household money, and ex- 

ected her to do the impossible. Like other men 
whom I have known, he was reckless in asking 
guests, but did not increase the ‘house’? money 
on account of them. How vividly I remember 
her at a desk in “the breakfast room” writing 
up a thin quarto account book called, I fancy, 
‘“ Lett’s Household Account Book,” and going 
through three purses which she kept, sighing 
and shaking her head. The accounts were all 
right; but where was the hoped-for balance to 
be used in buying clothes for herself and her own 
little ones? Perhaps, if I had not been naturally 
reticent and very shy, I might at such moments 
have broken through her unconscious guard 
and found my way to the core of her heart. 
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She, like the rest of the family, preferred my 
elder brother Hubert, and the sister, Lillian, 
who came three or four years after me, was the 
baby, the little darling, the toy. In medio 
tutissimus may be a splendid phrase, but it is a 
dull path. One person loved me—my nurse, 
Polly Harman, who preferred me, I believe, to 
the others. What a good creature! entirely 
unselfish and profoundly religious. ‘The Ameri- 
cans nowadays would call her a “ fundamentalist.” 
With absolute belief we went through the Bible 
together, she reading a chapter a day until I 
was able to take my turn. Steadily, from cover 
to cover we went, including the lists of names 
and the shocking passages, which we read without 
understanding, only jumping one inelegant 
phrase used rather often to describe the com- 
pleteness of the destruction of unpopular people. 
Later she became our cook, and I never taste 
shrimp sauce or a meringue without thinking of 
her masterpieces. 

A very silent child I was, living chiefly in a 
little world of my own, constantly telling stories, 
interminable stories, to myself in which, of course, 
I was always the hero, the gloriously triumphant 
hero or the splendid self-sacrificing hero; very 
popular with me the latter, the hero who, after 
winning the worshipped heroine, abandons her 
toafriend. Books interrupted or rather modified 
these day dreams as soon as I could read them, 
and I became—and still am, an insatiable reader: 
boys’ books of course were my joy then, Master- 
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man Ready, Coral Island, Robinson Crusoe, The 
Fairchild Family, The Gorilla Hunters, and so 
on. Now I read almost any work in English or 
French that is good of its class, and within my 
scope of understanding, for mathematics and the 
severe sciences are darkness to me. 

At a very early age a great trouble was found, 
my legs were badly crooked—a story of my 
being dropped downstairs by a nursemaid. So 
my mother took me to London to see a well- 
known surgeon, whom I used to like apd call 
“Uncle” Adams—a surgical chair once famous 
was named after him. He clapped irons on my 
legs from the hips, where they chafed holes, 
down to my heels; stiff irons, with a strong 
pressure, so that for three years I pulled myself 
upstairs by my hands with some urge from the 
toes, and slid down tobogganing. ‘The legs got 
partly straightened and strong, but “‘ bandy ” to 
some extent. However, they lost two or three 
inches of growth, which I have always mourned. 
The wearing of the irons drove me further into 
myself. I think there was often a desire to 
come out of myself and dazzle the little world 
around me, but always a painful self-comparison 
with my elder brother kept me back. For he 
had the charm, brilliance and_ self-confidence 
lacked by me. 

How curious the indefinable, inexplicable 
something that one calls “charm.” He never 
tried consciously to please people, was often 
thoughtless and unpunctual in those days and 
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yet charmed people of all classes, certainly not 
by the aid of beauty, though he was quite good 
looking. He had solid gifts too. One for 
music; he could remember any piece that he 
had heard, and play it with an admirable touch 
on the piano without even seeing the music; and 
he had a big memory repertoire, but his repro- 
ductions were sometimes inaccurate, as I dis- 
covered in later years when I took up music 
keenly. He was finely built, amazingly strong, 
and very good at games: when sixteen or 
seventeen he bowled for Clifton College against 
Cheltenham, and was head of the gymnasium: 
he learned lessons easily, and was clever with 
his pencil. What a shadow for me to grow in. 
My education began at a dame school in 
Percy Street, then came one a little more advanced 
in Cannon—or is it Canning, Street? After 
them was a school at Garston, where my brother 
was cherished and I ill-treated to such an extent 
that a breakdown in health came. A little later 
I was at Park-Gate School, which should have 
been a jolly place—and is now, so I am told: to 
me it is a vivid memory of beatings with a cane 
or a fives bat. To a small extent this was my 
fault, for I was never a good little boy. A 
curious strain of obstinacy, which took the place 
of courage, supported by a thwarted desire to 
excel, made me a ringleader in mischief, and 
impudent when blamed. By the Park-Gate 
period, or soon after, I had got over an early 
habit of sulking. I cannot remember who 
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convinced me of the silly, suicidal character of 
the habit but it must have been a great struggle 
to overcome it. 

How curious, these habits! When I was five 
or six somebody offered my brother a shilling 
if he would cease to bite his nails—he never got 
that shilling, and still suffered from the habit 
when I last saw him; but that was well over 
thirty-seven years ago; for he is now a retired 
medical man living in the United States. I heard 
the offer, and began biting my nails, hoping to 
earn the vast sum of twelve pence. No one 
made the offer to me, but the habit persisted. 
How it vexed me, and how I fought against it, 
vainly, in the days when I was a young man, 
and thought myself a rather pretty fellow! A 
little while after my marriage, finding that my 
dear wife was grieved by my disfigured fingers, 
I made a great struggle, and it was a very great 
struggle, involving ceaseless vigilance, but I won, 
and at last was able to show her, with justifiable 
pride, a complete set of the ‘Ten Command- 
ments,” the nails a little flattened alas, and the 
half moons deplorably small. That was one 
of the small triumphs of my humble life. I 
still keep my nails unbitten. The popular view 
of the habit being evidence of bad temper is 
ill-founded. I may add, with vanity, that I 
have always been very even-tempered, and it 
has long been my humour to say, “I lost my 
temper many years ago and have never found it 
since... 
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At the age of fourteen, after a year or so at 
a school, “‘ High Cross College,” Tottenham, 
I was sent to Charterhouse, by that time at 
Godalming, and put into Lockites, and there 
I remained until July, 1877. 

In the countless tales told to myself, real girls 
and women played a big, but remote part. From 
very early times I had a habit of falling in love, 
and carefully concealing the fact from everybody, 
and soon falling out again, so the girl of the 
moment was the temporary heroine of my dreams 
where, however, she had to compete with the 
dazzling maidens of whom I read in books: 
always, so my memory tells me, my triumphs 
ended in a renunciation of the real as well as 
the imaginary girls. 

At an early age, seven or eight, and certainly 
before nine, I acquired some knowledge of 
sexual matters from a school-fellow, and this for 
years curiously complicated my attitude towards 
the girls whom I loved, breeding in me a kind 
of spiritual aversion, which fought against 
physical attraction. I recollect vividly a childish 
game played at Southport, when shortly after I 
acquired this knowledge, I was convalescent after 
whooping cough or measles: it became my duty 
in the game to kiss my then adored one, a 
charming creature, my friend for many years. 
The idea of kissing her seemed shocking to me, 
and I refused, saying that the game was silly, 
whereupon, being older, of course, than I— 
they always were then and for long after—she 
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put her arms round my neck and gave me the 
kiss, I broke loose and ran away, and she was 
indignant, naturally. 

Neither of my parents at any time ever said 
a word to me about sex or gave me any warning, 
even when or after I reached puberty, against 
the dangers of casual adventures—this, no doubt, 
was the orthodox but unwise attitude of the 
time, possibly caused in part by a wrongly 
operating sense of decency, which made speech 
on the subject seem too difficult, and partly, 
perhaps, by the idea that to speak might be “ to 
put ideas into my head.” 

Writing of that kiss, brings to my mind the 
fact that I never kissed, or tried to kiss, any of 
the girls, the many girls, with whom I fell in 
love, and never, from my point of view, made 
love to them, but perhaps some of them thought 
that I did. 

Probably during the half a dozen years or so 
immediately before I met my wife I did some 
harm, which may be excused because it was 
largely due to a sort of modesty. Speaking now 
as an old—perhaps I may say elderly—man, I 
can, with pardonable vanity, assert that I] must 
have been a rather attractive young fellow. I 
was of about medium stature, five feet six and 
a half inches, sturdy, not remarkably ill-pro- 
portioned, though rather short and slightly bandy 
legged, with a pleasant voice, clear skin, good 
teeth and fairly well-cut and balanced features, 
and small hands and feet: baldness must be 
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admitted: so I was not ill-looking. I sang 
rather prettily, and enjoyed triumphs at amateur 
concerts, had an unusually well-stored mind, and 
some wit; I excelled as a dancer, and my manners 
were good. No doubt I was something of a 
prig, but not blatantly—at least I hope so. Really, 
I ought to counterblast this deplorable exhibition 
of antique vanity by a candid description of 
myself as I now am, but I will not horrify the 
reader—or pain myself—with that. 

So, looking back at some of the temporarily 
adored ones, I feel that they may have fancied 
me to be in love with them and liked the fancy, 
and expected a proposal, which would have 
been accepted; and after all I faded away: 
wherefore there may have been a little heart- 
ache. And at the time the idea never came to 
me that any of them wanted me—the old shyness 
in the form of modesty. What a blessing I had 
this quaint modesty, otherwise certainly I should 
have made some quixotic offer, and it might 
have been accepted, and the girl and I rendered 
unhappy. 

For none of them was my true mate. Gradu- 
ally in each case I found this or that, something 
physical or mental or spiritual which cooled me. 
A soiled pair of white stockings put an end to 
one romance. If religious or superstitious I 
should believe that some influence, decorated 
with the name of “ Providence,” intervened, 
intending to keep me for the marriage which 
took place when I was thirty-two, and gave me 
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more than thirty-three years perfect happiness, 
unclouded except by matters quite exterior. 

Only two misunderstandings of any impor- 
tance ever happened in our married life, one 
comic and the other pathetic. ‘The comic: each 
thought that the other wanted us both to go toa 
particular place for our holiday; neither did, 
but we went, found out the common error by 
accident, and came back the richer in amusement 
but poorer in hardly earned money. That was 
in the early days, later it could not have happened, 
for love and intimacy combined can bring about 
complete understanding. ‘To put the matter less 
romantically, I got to know that she desired to 
do anything which I wished, unless it were in 
some way harmful. 

The pathetic: naturally I kissed her when 
going off in the morning to work, but once I 
left at the customary time thoughtlessly without 
the ceremony so pleasant to me, and went up the 
road to buy some flowers for her: it was the 
anniversary of the wedding day. On getting 
back I found the dear woman all tears. Then a 
sight of the flowers and ‘‘ Oh ”’—(the name used 
by her is not for print) and smiles quickly dried 
up the tears. 

It would be pleasanter if I could complete the 
statement that I never kissed any of the tempor- 
arily adored ones by saying that there were no 
others unkissed by me. But this little book is 
to be candid or it will have no value—and alas 
there were others, some others whom I ought 
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not to have kissed and with whom, of course, I 
went a great deal farther than mere kissing 
although I did not adore them. None of my 
naughty adventures seriously engrossed my heart. 
But she knew about these affairs, and forgave, 
and believed me when I told her and told her 
truly that they had happened before her reign. 
And never after marriage was she jealous, but 
not through any vanity on her part, for she had 


none. ‘‘ Perfect love casteth out fear” is a fine 
phrase and I think for ‘“‘ fear’? one may sub- 
stitute ‘‘ jealousy.” 


The shyness of which I spoke has persisted 
through life. In fact, only a few weeks ago 
Miss Irene Rooke, the Grllladte charming actress, 
whom I have the privilege of calling friend, rallied 
me upon it in a letter—she is one of the busy 
people who find time to write long and delightful 
letters. However, my experience of life shows 
that, as a rule, it is the really busy people who 
have leisure to devote to the service of their 
friends. 

During early days at the bar I have endured 
agonies when opening a case, and suffered from 
inability to speak to strangers, and avoided any 
“row ” which might cause me to be conspicuous. 
And what distress when beginning to make an 
after dinner speech—and I was often asked to 
make one! I was wise enough, when young, 
to try to conquer this shyness, and used to put 
myself into positions where I must be con- 
spicuous, but I suffered much, and yet overcame 
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the trouble after a few seconds of dry tongue 
and trembling legs. 

At Charterhouse my shyness and tendency to 
be solitary were somewhat prejudicial, and added 
to them was deep dislike of uninteresting work, 
so that I quite failed to distinguish myself. I 
entered at fourteen, and when I left, seventeen 
years old, was only in the fifth form, but on 
leaving I got a customary kind of undeserved 
promotion to the under-Sixth. The story of 
every term was the same: I was low down in 
the form, in fact near the bottom, until the 
examinations came, then I did well, in consequence 
presumably, of some power of expression in 
language and mother wit, so that by means of 
the examination marks I climbed up half way 
or a little higher. 

No doubt the curriculum and method of 
teaching were at fault. I had better brains than 
many of the boys who passed over me, but no 
steps were taken to render the work interesting 
or to find out the peculiar characteristics and 
gifts of the individual scholars, and so I used to 
read, furtively, books of fiction or adventure when 
I should have been learning my lessons, or even 
quietly retire to my little dreamland when it 
was my duty to be doing some odious task. Yet 
in some mysterious way the boys of the under- 
school in our house, Lockites, saw something in 
me, and although I was not popular—nor I hope 
actually unpopular—I was chosen to make the 
speech on the one occasion when we had a kind 
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of house ‘‘ beanfeast”’; and when Lockites had 
theatricals, only given once in my time, I was 
selected to play the principal part, Spriggins in 
Ici on parle Frangais, and my performance was 
much praised. 

Also it was discovered that I had a gift for 
story-telling and so, after lights were out, I told 
stories to the others in the dormitory, stories of 
horror and adventure with plenty of ghosts and 
robbers in them. Many were taken from books; 
that great novel The Cloister and the Hearth 
which I loved (and still admire), supplied me 
with several “thrillers”; but the greatest part 
of my nightly entertainment came, so I thought, 
from my own invention; however, in all likeli- 
hood, memory had a big share in the matter. I 
do not think that I ever told any comic stories, 
though I read many with great enjoyment. 

My football was not bad, but I lacked weight; 
my cricket made me captain of the ‘ Nomads ” 
and got me into the ‘“ Maniacs,” and I think 
my bowling in my last term might have enabled 
me to reach the school eleven, for it was very 
good at the beginning of the term; but I got 
chicken-pox, and was kept for a longish time at 
the sanatorium, and when I was set free found 
that the bowling had gone off entirely. 

When I was about fifteen an accident happened 
which strengthened my habit of retiring within 
myself. In wrestling, at which I was rather 
good owing to the big muscles developed in my 
short legs, or else in football, my spine got 
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injured. The result was that I had acute drag- 
ging pains in the left arm. My mother took me 
to a half a dozen famous doctors, who examined 
me and talked of growing pains, used Latin or 
Greek and other words that we did not under- 
stand, took their guineas and advised this or 
that, uselessly; the pain continued. One day 
she spoke of it to a doctor attending her—a man 
who afterwards got into trouble with Stead over 
the “ New Babylon” business and ‘“‘ Armstrong 
case.” He sent for me, stripped me, and 
promptly said ‘“‘ Lateral curvature of the spine.” 
So once more I was clapped into irons—this time 
fierce steel stays with a great pressure, which 
hurt a good deal, but in the course of two years 
or so put an end to the mischief. 

I had to keep the wearing of the stays a secret 
from my school fellows. Boys are cruel creatures, 
even when they call themselves “men” at a 
public school, and if my secret had leaked out 
there would have been merciless ragging, so I 
gave up summer bathing in the river, and some- 
how managed to conceal my trouble; but the 
discomfort of the stays kept them and the 
necessity for concealment constantly in my mind. 

A little Latin, French and Greek, and a trifle of 
mathematics constituted the learning that I got 
from the school. I wanted to study German. 
A translation of a passage from Jean Paul Richter 
in De Quincey’s works, and Bowring’s trans- 
lation of Heine’s lyrics caused the desire, but it 
happened that the German lessons took place at 
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the same time as choir practice, and it was dis- 
covered that I had a voice. ‘Tenors were scarce, 
only two of the masters and one of the boys 
could sing tenor, and I was considered good 
enough to complete the quartet, so the German 
had to give way; also my voice, really a light 
baritone, was misused and ill-treated, so I never 
had the full value of it. 

Many men, perhaps nearly all, profess to 
regret their school days, and declare that they 
were very happy during them. Mine certainly 
were not happy. My lack of happiness was not 
caused by the bullying, though then there was 
far too much, or the beatings by the monitors, 
which were over severe—my right ear still gives 
me pain sometimes as the result of an injury 
caused by a collection of boxes on the ear— 
“swinging” I think it was called—all bestowed 
on that unlucky ear. It came from a general 
feeling of loneliness, of isolation in a crowd, and 
of self-suppression, which acted against a natural 
tendency to be gay. For later years showed 
that I was, and am, rich in natural gaiety, and, 
indeed, born with a gift for happiness, being 
unambitious, easily satisfied in material affairs, 
even-tempered, and inclined to expend energy 
uselessly in scraps of songs and childish dances— 
humble qualities, and by no means apt for 
greatness. Moreover, although I always thought 
myself a clever man, I never fancied that any 
great gift had been bestowed upon me. 


CHART ERSIil 


In 1877 I was taken from Charterhouse to be 
put into the law, no choice in the matter being 
offered to me. My mother really settled the 
question: she had come to the conclusion that I 
was argumentative, and sceptical, and quick- 
witted, and therefore the kind of stuff to be made 
into a lawyer and that decided the matter. The 
family finance rendered the University out of 
the question: a great pity, since it is a real 
advantage to a solicitor, and even greater to a 
barrister, to have been at a University; not, 
perhaps, because of the learning acquired at 
those valuable institutions, but for the reason 
that friendships made there are sometimes of 
immense assistance. 

The school friendships often fade because 
those boys who do not go to a University get 
separated from those who do, and they lose sight 
of one another; whereas, generally, men, after 
taking a degree, go straight to their life work, 
and so college friends keep in touch with one 
another. Moreover, there is a very strong 
clannish feeling in the Colleges, and many a 
man has been usefully “ backed” by the men 
of his time and College; some are even said to 
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have got promotion to such a tremendous position 
as that of puisne judge because they were at 
XXX College with... .! «Moreover, a 
brilliant degree frequently helps to give a man 
a start at the bar. 

After passing the preliminary examination I 
was articled at 15 Bedford Row in return for a 
fee of 500 pounds or guineas paid to Clement 
Locke Smiles, of the firm of “ Duignan and 
Smiles,” afterwards ‘‘ Smiles, Rushworth, Binyon 
and Ollard,’ and now prospering under the 
name of “Smiles & Co.” Duignan, Smiles, 
Rushworth and Ollard are dead, and Binyon, a 
very charming, able man, retired long ago, and 
went to live in the country—wise, lucky man. 

At the beginning of my articles—October, 
1877—the solicitors’ practice was far more 
troublesome than nowadays, when, except in the 
case of the Privy Council and the House of 
Lords, the greater London Courts and _ their 
offices (with one exception) are all in one build- 
ing. Then the Common Law Courts were at 
Westminster, but the Queen’s Bench offices were 
in Mitre Court, Temple, those of the Exchequer 
somewhere else, and so, too, those of the Common 
Pleas, whilst Judges’ chambers, commonly called 
“The Bear Garden,” were in Serjeant’s Inn. 

The three Vice-Chancellors and the additional 
judge attached to the Chancery Division—the 
courteous, distinguished Fry—sat in a building 
in Lincoln’s Inn and so, too, did the Chancery 
Court of Appeal; but the Master of the Rolls, 
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the famous Jessel, presided in the old Rolls 
Chapel. ‘The offices of Vice-Chancellor Malins, 
a learned amiable judge with too strong a sense 
of natural justice, were in Staple Inn, the chambers 
of Vice-Chancellor Bacon at No. 11 New Square, 
and those of Hall, V.C., in Chancery Lane. 

What a hurry skurry it was to get from one 
place to another, and attend all the appointments 
in the different places. And no taxis, or tubes, 
or telephone or typewriting; and shorthand was 
little used in offices. Moreover, there *was a 
sort of wilderness of dirty, shabby streets between 
Bedford Row, the stately street in which our 
office was, and Westminster; and no Shaftesbury 
Avenue, Aldwych or Kingsway or Charing Cross 
Road existed. 

The old courts at Westminster were built out 
on the north side of the wall of the Grand Hall, 
and some of the statues now in the vestibule of 
the House of Commons stood along the south 
wall; at the foot of them were old women who 
sold oranges, and apples, and biscuits and milk. 
Many a time I economized by having a lunch 
of an arrowroot biscuit—a very dull, filling 
thing, and a glass of milk—perhaps from St. 
James’s Park. Twopence for my lunch and a 
huge appetite for dinner! Would that I could 
get such a twist nowadays! Of course this need for 
ubiquity and the lack of telephones led to awkward 
entanglements, one of which I recollect vividly. 

A heavy action case in the list came on suddenly 
before Lord Chief Baron Kelly—the cases before 
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it had crashed. Our leader was absent, and no 
one was present from the office but poor me and 
a sort of office boy. I sent off the office boy 
with hasty telegrams. Our junior counsel was 
there in a snowy wig: he was the plaintiffs son, 
and had never before opened his mouth in court: 
he looked terrified. 

‘““ What am I to do?” said he to me. 

“Get up and read the pleadings.” 

For a few moments he could not make any 
noise, and his legs were shaking, and hands 
trembling; poor dear boy. He-~ soon had 
stumbled through the pleadings—a pause. 

“Read the correspondence,’ I whispered. 
And he did, very badly: alas, it was short and 
quickly came to an end. 

* Now, esaid Lyin-an undertone, wircaadtne 
brief.” 

He began to read it: ‘The old Baron and 
everyone else in Court seemed surprised by this 
unusual proceeding. At last, after staggering 
along through page after page and, of course, 
reading many things not intended for publication, 
he got to the proofs. I felt desperate; it was 
impossible to let him read the proofs, so I stopped 
him. A long very awkward pause. It was then 
about 3.30. 

Fortunately the antique Kelly kindly inter- 
vened, and in a pleasant, slightly malicious tone, 
said, “ Now, Mr. XXX, that you have so kindly 
presented the facts to the Court we will rise for 
the day, and you will call your witnesses 
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to-morrow.” We met our leader as we were 
coming out of Court. After the close of the 
case, in which he took no further active part, I 
never saw the junior again. Probably, like the 
famous Lola Montes, he felt that one public 
appearance was enough for a lifetime, and took 
up another profession—but not the one adopted 
by her. 

However, before I was out of my articles, 
the new Law Courts in the Strand—the maimed 
work of the unfortunate Street—were “opened 
and the task of solicitors was rendered much less 
laborious by the grouping of the Courts and 
offices. Other changes happened. In my early 
days the Judges’ Chambers of the Common Law 
Courts were justly called “The Bear Garden.” 
For there was no list of the summonses and 
appeals; “first come first served” was the 
system, and often there were unseemly wrangles 
for precedence before the masters and even 
before the judge; whilst the noise in the general 
room, where the solicitors and/or clerks for the 
contending parties met and called out loud for 
one another was almost deafening. I was there 
almost daily, because we had a large agency 
business as well as a big town practice. 

There were some very bad specimens of the 
solicitors’ clerks in those days, and there existed 
among them a kind of naughty tariff for time. 
If you wanted to get further time for doing this 
or that, and were doubtful whether the master 
would give you the extension required, you took 
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these gentry to Prosser’s in Chancery Lane, and 
gave them beer in payment of a consent for 
time, the more beer the more time. However, 
that kind of thing ceased when the Law Courts 
were opened and, indeed, some of these shady 
fellows never appeared at the new Judges’ 
Chambers, which are often called the “Bear 
Garden,” but only by tradition, for it is orderly 
enough nowadays. The gaily painted room 
just outside the one where the Chambers Judge 
sits was originally intended to be a private place 
for counsel (so one may guess from. its name), 
but they never got any monopoly of it. During 
many years there was no real Counsels’ room, 
but for sometime past we have enjoyed the 
exclusive use of what had been the second Appeal 
Court, and there we can write our letters, or look 
at our briefs, or read the newspapers, and listen 
to the gossip of the gentlemen who write the 
law reports. 

There is comparatively little to be said about 
my life during the period of my articles. I 
lived with my parents first at No. 67 Queens- 
borough Terrace, Bayswater, and afterwards in 
a rather jolly house, No. 13 Ladbroke Terrace, 
with a fair-sized garden in which my mother 
tried to grow flowers, without much success. 
The cats, slugs and soot thwarted her efforts; 
for some reason I did not attempt to assist her, 
probably because I was away all day five days 
in the week and half the Saturday. For week- 
ending and even the term “ week-end” had 
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hardly been invented, and the Courts and office 
hours were until two o’clock on the last day of the 
seven. I had no out-of-door sport except a very 
little lawn tennis. ‘To the river I never took a 
fancy until, long after, when I became an angler; 
and I always disliked (and still dislike) rowing. 

Golf was not dreamt of, but, as a fact, some 
other children and I had played a kind of game 
of golf with one club among us—a sand iron 
I think—probably in the year 1865 or 1866: 
this was on the sacred soil of Hoylake, «chiefly 
rabbit holes then, I fancy, and we had only one 
ball, so it had to be dug out of the rabbit holes 
down which it went frequently. I worked out 
the date lately with J. H. Taylor when that great 
golfer and estimable, charming man had lunch 
at my house on his way to play an exhibition 
game on the ancient and excellent Crookham 
links. I never touched club or ball between 
that date and 1gro. 

My allowance was 6s. 8d. a week, and although 
I had free board and lodging, and my clothes 
were paid for by my parents there was little room 
for expenditure on outdoor sports. This topic 
of allowance and expenditure is dealt with more 
fully in Chapter V. 

My day time was spent chiefly out of the 
house yet not always at the office, for although 
I did some work and attended much chamber 
practice, a passion for chess, which I had played 
a little at Charterhouse, was encouraged by John 
Ollard, my fellow articled clerk, and soon became 
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absorbing and caused much neglect of work. Of 
my efforts at the great game a rather full account 
is given in Chapter XV. 

However, I did read some law, and must have 
exhibited an aptitude for the professional work 
which is shown by the fact that I was twice sent 
by my principal to Paris alone on business of 
importance. The first visit was to interview 
the Chilian Minister concerning some guano ships 
in connection with the great action of Watson 
v. Cave for the administration of the Peruvian 
loan. Unfortunately, my pocket got picked of 
my purse containing my return ticket and nearly 
all my money, so I had to return third class by 
Newhaven and Dieppe. In the train, a huge, 
drunken sailor forced me to drink much rum 
with him by threats with a large clasp knife; a 
bad start for a rough passage. 

In those days the night steamers for the 
Newhaven route were small paddle-boats with 
no cabin accommodation for the third class 
passenger. A gale and snowstorm came on, 
something went wrong with one paddle wheel 
and we drifted about the Channel for several 
hours, I, violently sick, lying on the deck and 
half covered with snow. By the snobbish railway 
rule of those days, I was not allowed to travel 
by the express from Newhaven, being third 
class, and had to wait an hour or two for the slow 
train: the waiting rooms were closed. It is no 
wonder that I was in bed for a week after the 
merry journey, and the chill caused by it did 
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some injury to my digestive system, from which 
I suffered during many years. 

My second office trip was very jolly. An old 
man named Philip Pensam died in Paris and 
I was sent over to wind up his estate. He had 
been a Cursitor—a clerk of the Court of Chancery, 
who made out original writs and presumably 
had offices in Cursitor Street; but after three 
years of this dignity the office of Cursitor was 
abolished and he received, by way of compensa- 
tion, a pension of {600 a year, on wltich he 
lived merrily for a half century or more. I 
went to look at his home in a block of flats at 
the Rond Point in the Elysian Fields. The 
concierge gave me the keys, saying that the 
flat was sealed up and I would have to get an 
order from the ‘‘ Arrondissement Court ”’ before 
they were removed. Wise people, the French 
to seal up a dead man’s home until someone has 
proved a legal authority to deal with his pro- 
perty. We are not so wise, and many a crime 
has been committed by relatives, such as the 
destruction of wills and the theft of jewellery 
in consequence of this lack of wisdom. 

However, the sealing was almost farcical: a 
piece of soft wax pressed over each end of a 
piece of tape across the opening of the door 
constituted the affair. I, reckless youth, heated 
the blade of my penknife with wax matches, 
pressed it under one seal and lo! a successful 
opening was accomplished. [ made a rapid but 
rather accurate glance at the contents of the 
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flat, re-sealed the door and then after pocketing 
the dead matches and returning the keys, went 
off to the Arrondissement Court indicated to me 
by the concierge and, with fearful courage, 
applied in open Court for removal of the seals. 

On the shocking éaragouinage, the pitiable 
school-boy French! The Court listened cour- 
teously but with a bewildered air, understanding 
twenty per cent. perhaps, of my speech, and then 
it intimated that I had come to the Court of the 
wrong Arrondissement, and advised me to con- 
sult a notary. I did. He nearly fainted when 
I told him about my removal of the sacred seals, 
a really serious crime. However, the knowledge 
obtained from my furtive inspection proved to 
be quite valuable in our negotiations with the 
landlord. 

For three merry weeks I stayed over there 
with a guinea a day for expenses: my knowledge 
of the French tongue increased rapidly, for one 
French mistress can teach it far more effectively 
than a dozen French masters. Even now I can 
recollect the merry girl who was kind enough 
to teach me French—and entertain me otherwise. 
And there was little work to be done during the 
three weeks, because everything in the legal way 
moved very slowly: indeed, the stamping of some 
document, which I looked after myself, took a 
whole day, though no real question arose about 
its form or character. 


CHAPTER IV 


AT five-thirty a.m. a rumbling noise from an 
alarm clock standing on the iron mantelpiece 
announced that it was going to give its ugly 
warning. Out of bed bounded a youth, in a 
nightgown (not pyjamas then) who seized the 
clock and pushed it under the bolster, where it 
mumble-grumbled in vexation. The  night- 
gowned figure went off promptly to the bathroom 
and, soon after, was shaved and dressed for the 
day, except as to a necktie and the stiff collar 
(badge of civilisation and servitude to fashion). 
After this he made a cup of cocoa in what was 
called the library, where he had one hundred 
and fifty books or so, and took it with some 
biscuits, and then began to read a book on logic, 
or grammar, or history, or geography or some 
other “dull” subject. He continued at his 
self-set task until about eight o’clock, then com- 
pleted his costume, went out for a little walk and 
was at home by eight-thirty hungry for the 
family breakfast. “Oh, what a good boy was 
I’—in some respects. 

Exactly how soon after I left Charterhouse I 
discovered, with vexation, that I was deplorably 
ignorant I cannot tell; certainly it was not long 
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after I became an articled clerk. I remember, 
rather vaguely, sitting down and taking stock of 
my learning. A little Latin and much less Greek; 
a trifling knowledge of some parts of English 
history, and a greater (but very small) of Greek 
and Roman; some arithmetic, and less algebra 
and trigonometry; some crude French but 
nothing of Gallic or other European History. 
English grammar and geography were not 
taught at Charterhouse in my forms, and logic 
was never mentioned. Euclid, now I fancy 
tottering on his throne, had been put upon us 
possibly as a grindstone for the mind. We had 
learned something about the Old Testament, 
and translated bits of the New Testament from 
the Greek. 

Consequently, without consulting anybody, I 
resolved to try to improve my mind and educate 
myself. Some book told me that six hours 
sleep is enough for a man—and I was nearly 
nineteen! and another to sleep with very light 
bed-clothes, and so for some years I stuck 
honestly to the programme already indicated and 
got up punctually six hours after I went to bed, 
not varying it even in the case of the rare parties 
to which I went or visits to the theatre. Six 
hours after I lay down I got up: that was my 
law, and the business with the alarm clock was 
to prevent it from awakening my formidable 
father who slept in the next room. The physical 
outcome has been useful: I can do well with 
relatively little sleep. I always wake up fully 
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alive and clear in mind, and, if I get the chance, 
can go to sleep promptly at any time of the day. 

Logic was my first subject, and I began with 
the article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, then 
I picked up an instructive, queer little book, 
Picture Logic by Swinburne, with comic pictures. 
Devey’s Logic, Boole’s Formal Logic, a quite 
terrible work, Sidgwick on Fadlacies ; and prob- 
ably there were others. My work was very 
unsystematic, and perhaps I could never have 
passed a moderately hard examination. Now 
even the famous Abracadabra of the Logicians— 
seo Barbara“ oCelarent;” ete, has fadeéd§ and 
“The Undistributed Middle” or the ignoratio 
elenchi seem puzzling phrases. Still I am certain 
that my work at logic did strengthen my mind, 
and has been useful to me in the detection of 
fallacies. Books on music—on ‘“‘ Harmony,” 
“Composition”? and the like were read in the 
evening, and I think, from the dates in certain 
books, that I did not begin to read about archi- 
tecture until 1884. 

Looking back again, I believe that, to some 
extent, I must have over-rated my ignorance, for 
I had to pass a preliminary examination in 
general knowledge before I was articled; how- 
ever, for some of the subjects I had a “‘ crammer.”’ 

Not a “very good boy was I”; for as 
appears in Chapter XV. I spent a great part of 
many of my days playing chess instead of work- 
ing at the office. Moreover, there were regret- 
table naughty sex adventures which, by great 
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good fortune, never led to any serious entangle- 
ment. I am glad to be able to say that none 
of them caused any suffering to the other party: 
I was always fierce about the wickedness of 
getting girls or women into “trouble.” Indeed, 
on several occasions I moved resolutions at the 
United Law Students’ Society—nowadays the 
word ‘‘ Students’ is omitted—to the effect that 
‘Seduction ought to be treated as a Criminal 
Offence,” and was quite sincere in my advocacy 
of the motion. 

Experience of life has shown to me that a 
law treating seduction as a crime might do at 
least as much harm as good. Still, there should 
be a reform of the law as to illegitimate children. 
The existing action for loss of services which 
deals very imperfectly with some cases of seduc- 
tion by a kind of ridiculous fiction, and the 

resent bastardy order system ought to be 
replaced by a comprehensive measure  con- 
cerning a man’s liability to maintain his illegiti- 
mate child and provide for the mother on some 
generous, logical basis. One would have thought 
the subject likely to appeal to the women 
legislators but, alas, nearly all legislation is 
clouded and coloured by party politics; and the 
mere fact that a suggested reform in the law 
would not be obnoxious to some party group, as 
a rule, is fatal to it. Perhaps now that we have 
five million or so of voters belonging to the sex 
that screams at the sight of a mouse some attention 
will be paid to the question. 
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It was during this period of self-education 
that the question of religion came before me— 
gradually. I had been christened and brought up 
in the Church of England, and confirmed when 
at Charterhouse, the confirmation caused quite a 
glow of religious enthusiasm in me _ which, 
however, soon passed away. For several years 
after I left school I went to church regularly 
once every Sunday with my mother. In those 
days the Sabbath was regarded as sacred, for 
“respectable ” people, against almost every form 
of pleasure or amusement. 

What caused me to consider the question of 
my religious belief I do not know exactly, but 
I believe it was reading Hume’s essay on Miracles 
which, after shocking me greatly, forced me to 
begin thinking; and then I re-read the Bible, 
not, indeed, in the humble, reverent spirit in 
which I had gone through it in childhood with 
my nurse, Polly Harman, and yet by no means 
in a state of unbelief. I kept or, at least, tried 
to keep an open mind. 

To many people it will appear a shocking act 
of presumption to have endeavoured to find out 
the truth about religion for myself and by 
myself, It was, however, very characteristic of 
me to try to do so, During my life, whilst 
accepting as broadly true the maxim fperitis 
credendum, 1 have always tried to form my own 
opinions by my own powers in respect of matters 
where I thought my brains and general knowledge 
adequate, acting, in the meantime, on what to 
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me seemed the most plausible—or attractive— 
working hypotheses. 

On account of my daily work and other studies, 
and distractions, this Bible reading took a long 
time, pleasantly spent because of the beauty of 
the English version. During a great part of 
my reading I believed, without careful con- 
sideration, that there existed somewhere what 
one may call an original MSS. of the books of 
the Old and New Testaments. Until nearly 
twenty, I certainly had never heard anyone raise 
any doubt as to the authorship or authenticity of 
any of these books. If I had been asked ques- 
tions on the subject I probably would have 
answered that I supposed that somewhere— 
presumably at the British Museum—one could 
see the actual document, in the handwriting of 
Moses, of the Pentateuch miraculously preserved, 
for I had often heard it asserted that one proof 
of the Divine Inspiration of the Bible was its 
miraculous preservation from destruction. 

Memory does not say what caused me to doubt 
the existence of these original versions of the 
books of the Bible, and to enquire into the 
matter. The result of the enquiry, the discovery 
that the original versions of the books of the Old 
Testament do not exist, may perhaps be said 
never to have existed, was a great shock, and 
caused me to spend some time in an examination, 
no doubt very superficial, of the history of the 
versions of the Old and New Testaments from 
which our superb translation was made. 
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It would be unprofitable to dwell upon the 
process by which I came gradually to an attitude 
towards religion which, with certain minor 
changes, has lasted until this day, and may be 
described in a few words. :Icame to the con- 
clusion that no true “ revealed”’ religion exists 
or has existed; that Christianity, so far as super- 
natural inspiration was concerned, stood on: the 
same basis as the other religions of the world, 
that we have no knowledge concerning ‘“‘ God,” 
and also that the teachings of Jesus of Nagareth, 
so far as they dealt with human conduct in 
matters of this life, form a system which is 
entirely human and wholly admirable if some- 
times impracticable. All this may, indeed must, 
seem shocking to some of my readers, but to 
be silent on the subject would be a kind of 
betrayal of this little book. 

Sometimes I have asked myself whether this 
lack of religion has affected my conduct in life. 
I think not. So far as I can see I have behaved 
no better and no worse since I became a 
‘heathen ” than I did in the days when I could 
fairly have been called a Christian. No doubt 
some people abstain from doing evil things and 
even do good because of their belief in Heaven 
and Hell, and some behave very wickedly 
despite a real belief in those institutions. ‘The 
ordinary person, such as I, when grown-up, 
really acts according to his natural character as 
modified, when young, by the views of the 
society in which he exists. Some people, if 
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stranded on a desert island, would wash them- 
selves often, and try to find or make some kind 
of soap, whilst others would go dirty without 
distress: one is built this way or that. No 
doubt there are cases of apparently sudden 
conversion, as, for instance, that of St. Paul or 
Asoka, but I do not think that they are due to 
any real change of character. 

As to theories of special or general creation and 
materialism, or the survival of identity after the 
death of the body, I still have an open mind; 
and so I label myself an “agnostic”? as regards 
the question of the existence of some kind of 
God and the immortality of the soul—if any. I 
have no kind of hostility to religion so far as 
it is of assistance to morality, and should not 
dream of trying to disturb the belief of any 
kind of Christian or, indeed, of a Jew or 
Islamite, or Buddhist or Brahminist or Taoist, 
though I deplore some aspects of the religion of 
all of them; and I think that the Bolshevists’ war 
against religion is as foolish and futile as their 
system of economy. 

Fortunately my father’s gift for enjoying the 
beautiful was inherited by me. A few words 
on the subject may be pertinent. The British 
have often been called an inartistic and unmusical 
people, and the charge is true to some extent. 
The average Briton of the upper and middle 
classes, I cannot speak of the aristocracy, cer- 
tainly is a Philistine, but not more of a Philistine 
than the corresponding man in France, and, 
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music apart, in Germany: indeed he has a greater 
negative good taste than either. The distin- 
guishing feature of him in this respect is not 
bad taste but simply a lack of interest in the 
beautiful. 

A fact may be stated. The normal Briton, 
Phomme moyen sensuel or Bowen’s ‘“‘ Man on the 
Clapham bus,” spends a large part of his time 
in his chambers, office or consulting room and 
the like, and, as a rule, it is a mere chamber of 
horrors without a single thing of beauty in it. 
Doctors are to some extent an exception. Let 
me speak of barristers’ chambers and the private 
room in them: I have visited very many. One 
generally finds some solid, uninteresting furni- 
ture, a dull machine-woven carpet, British or 
Belgian or cheap Turkey fortunately faded; a 
mantel-piece with a black marble mausoleum 
clock, and corresponding “‘ ornaments’’; on the 
table are the necessary writing things, law papers 
(briefs and instructions), a lamp, and two or 
three blameless domestic photographs. Most of 
the wall space is necessarily covered by law 
books; on the rest will be some engravings and 
Vanity Fair cartoons of judges and counsel. 
Except in my own chambers, I have rarely, if 
ever, seen a flower in a barrister’s room. 

This is not the description of the working 
place of the briefless barristers only but also 
applies to the men making from three to twenty 
thousand a year, who during about nine months 
in the twelve are at chambers during about eight 
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hours a day on five days in the week except when 
on circuit or actually in court. 

Of course there are exceptions, and Stuart 
Bevan and poor Disturnal come into my mind, 
but the exceptions are few. 

Now a man who willingly spends say a thousand 
hours a year in a room with nothing beautiful in it 
obviously has no great craving for beautiful 
things. There is no reason why the barrister 
should not have some works of art in his room. 
Some have, even when doing a large practice; 
one room may be described. It overlooked the 
river and the Inner Temple Gardens—good 
grass but very poor efforts at flower growing— 
a large, light, and lofty room, with walls painted 
pale green. Now for an imperfect inventory. 
Six chairs in pearwood stained black, third 
Empire French stuff, excellent in workmanship 
and in design not bad, with backs and seats in 
tapestry, a good reproduction of petit point ; 
one big arm-chair covered with a fine old Persian 
rug; on the floor a handsome large Persian rug 
and three smaller “ditto.” On the table, law 
papers, three noteworthy pieces of Martin ware 
and a minor specimen; on a bookshelf a superb 
tureen of Mason ware—for hyacinths in winter, 
and a clever Japanese moulding of a fish. The 
walls bore many law books, but on them were 
four oil colours; a delightful small landscape by 
Sir Francis Newbolt, a “ditto” by Dudley 
Hardy, a “ditto” by one F. F. Macpherson, of 
whom I know nothing, and a big brilliant picture, 
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by Balwe, of boats on a Dutch canal. Seven 
bronzes including a superb Ming soldier stood 
on the mantel shelf. In addition were some trifles 
of merit. I had the pleasure of looking at these 
things every day. And I did look. 

The last sentence is the root of the matter. 
Some of the men with nothing worth seeing in 
their chambers have beautiful things at home— 
but do they look at them? A successful advocate 
once said to my wife “ What’s the good of your 
husband buying those pots and picturesd He 
won’t look at them after a month.”” The speaker 
used to buy pictures, and really was lucky if 
he ceased to look at them after a month—for 
they were vast, poorly painted anecdotal can- 
vases; he had nothing noticeable in his chambers. 

Our average Englishman goes once to the 
National Gallery, and the National Portrait 
Gallery and South Kensington Museum, and 
never to the many other places where beautiful 
things are to be seen. He buys pictures merely 
to cover the walls, but he generally professes to 
love the beauties of nature, makes troublesome 
journeys in order to see the best advertised 
pieces of scenery, yet barely notices the quiet 
loveliness of English country. 

Now this love of the beautiful in art and nature 
has added much to my joy in life. The happy 
days when fishing in lovely scenery, even if the 
fish neglected my efforts! A drawback to golf 
is that many courses have little beauty, and yet 
there are others, and particularly those where 
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“the rough” is really decorated by vipers’ 
bugloss as at Littlestone, or low growing heather 
and calceolaria and gentian and a host of other 
small, wild, coloured plants whose names I ought 
to know, or the three courses at Newbury on 
which I play nowadays, each beautiful, but in a 
quite different way. 

‘““Why don’t you go to see the this or that?” 
my friends say to me—“ it’s colossal!!! magnifi- 
cent!!! sublime!!!” 

“Because m only a pint pot, and they are 
quart size splendours. I can get .my fill of 
beauty without crossing the ocean, and all 
beyond one’s fill is waste.” 

Of course I flatter myself with the belief that 
I am very sensitive to beauty, and so do not need 
the violent or prodigious. 

When walking from the stately Bedford Row, 
home of many solicitors, towards Chancery Lane, 
one passes down Brownlow Street. The name 
“Chancery Lane” brings to my mind a very 
clever poem bearing it as a title written by 
G. A. Macdonald, and included in a small 
volume called Lyrica Legis, which Sir John 
Simon once read with glee to Barrington Ward 
and me at an after-dinner consultation, and I 
have had very much pleasure then and since from 
the work: my copy has a polite little dedicace 
by the author. I used to walk down Brownlow 
Street daily during my articles, always pausing 
to look in the window of a small shop on the 
Western side. It was the selling establishment 
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of the Martin Brothers, salt-glaze potters. Their 
work was very little known in those days, 1877 
to 1882. Now the South Kensington Museum 
has a collection of their pieces and they steadily 
rise in value. 

Salt-glaze ware is pottery made of a very 
refractory clay fired at an immense heat and 
glazed by the action of salt cast into the furnace. 
Owing to the huge heat employed the colours 
of the ware lie within narrow limits, and are 
almost confined to browns, greens and blues, 
Sometimes, however, other colours were con- 
trived, and I possess a piece of lovely pink, two 
of delightful orange, and one of black, with noble 
dragons of an ivory white. Occasionally a little 
“slip”? was used as a decoration which pre- 
sumably, involved a re-baking, at a low temper- 
ature. 

It was not long before I ventured into the 
little shop and gossipped with Charles Douglas 
Martin, who was the selling agent of the four 
brothers. A great gossip he was, and delighted 
by the enthusiasm of the articled clerk, if grieved 
at the emptiness of his pocket. However, by 
fierce economies, such as cutting down tobacco, 
going without lunch, or, rather munching a few 
biscuits “‘levied”’ at home instead of buying 
lunch, and walking miles instead of paying for 
omnibuses I now and then saved the few shillings 
needed for a piece, and then what joy! 

Who were the Martins? I turn to an article 
written by me for The Artist, and published in 
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December, 1887. There were four of them at 
that date, the eldest being aged forty-four, the 
youngest twenty-six: now all of them are dead. 
I came to know three of the brothers personally. 
They were rather grim men, but with a sense 
of humour, and a grand passion for their work. 
Robert and Walter were the chief artists, and 
laboured under severe conditions, no hand touch- 
ing the mixed clay but theirs, and no labour 
being used outside that of the family. At first 
they baked their ware (turned on a kind of 
plaything potter’s wheel) or cast in home made 
moulds, in the scullery fireplace of their mother’s 
home; then they got hold of an old glass crucible 
kiln near Fulham, and later found themselves 
with a kiln at Southall. ‘No copies,” which 
some antiquity dealers put up bravely in their 
windows as a legend, was the Martins’ maxim: 
a harsh maxim, for about a third of the pieces 
died in the mad flames of the furnace, and 
another third came out maimed or marred; so 
each piece is really unique. 

They also might have announced “ next to 
no money”; for Charles used to say that they 
did not earn enough to be able to marry—yet 
the eldest brother did get married late in life. 
Charles, though only the selling brother, was as 
keen about art as the workers, and used to hide 
away some of the nobler pieces because he hated 
to part with them: in the end there was family 
trouble on the subject. I remember one Saturday 
morning that my wife and I went into the little 
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shop and saw a splendid collection of works 
new to us and bearing different dates. 

‘““Oh, we must have that one,”’ she called out, 
pointing to a lovely bowl of gorgeous green 
with slip decoration—“ Tl sell my new furs 
if necessary.” It was not necessary for, alas, 
the piece had been sold already. But I got 
two noble jars and a lovely bowl—and we had 
to cut nearly a week out of our holidays in 
consequence of the financial strain. 

In 1895 I was able to do the Martins a’rather 
good turn by articles in The Sketch and other 
important papers and they insisted on making a 
jug for me and, with perhaps excusable pride, I 
got them to put the family coat of arms on it. 
Alas, pride had a fall, or at least the jug did when 
handled by a friend, and it was broken into 
pieces but has been repaired marvellously. 

The little shop was closed long ago, and the 
wonderful grotesque birds, beautiful grave bowls, 
and stately pots and jugs are now in private 
collections, such as that of Sir Edward Clarke, 
K.C., and Mr. Greenslade, and my friend 
J. R. Yates and mine, and some are at the South 
Kensington Museum, and others sometimes come 
into the hands of dealers. The best of their 
work—for some pieces were rather drab and 
commonplace—forms a very valuable feature in 
the noble art of the Potter. I hope that some day 
an industrious expert will write a book upon the 
life and works of the Martin brothers, who, 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
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laboured at their art with an unmercenary, almost 
fanatical zeal that seems almost out of place in 
modern times. 

One important bond existed between my wife 
and her fortunate husband. She also loved music, 
books and beautiful things. However, she had 
been brought up as I was, to admire music, 
furniture, pictures, etc., of the mid-Victorian 
taste, and her respect for her parents prevented 
her from acting in the matter on views of her 
own whilst in their home. She adopted my 
ideas very quickly, and to the vexation of her 
father our flat was furnished and decorated in 
accordance with my opinions and not his: to 
this day I have the charming Persian carpet 
which I bought—with her approval—for the 
drawing-room; and after thirty years of wear it 
is probably worth rather more than I gave for 
its 

She grew to love the Martin ware which her 
parents thought dull and unbeautiful, and it was 
not long before our tastes were identical—except 
in literature. Although she read a great deal, 
and never wasted time upon rubbish or “ best 
sellers”” of the ordinary type, I never could 
make her enjoy Borrow or Peacock or Landor, 
all favourites of mine—but in that respect she 
sinned, if at all, in quite good company. So 
much did she love beautiful things that when 
some windfall came and I wanted to buy 
jewellery for her she used to say that she 
would prefer a picture, or piece of pottery or 
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old embroidery—Chinese and Portuguese were 
our favourites. 

At some period before 1884 I began to have 
a great interest in beautiful buildings. How it 
came about I do not know. In that year I 
bought An Introduction to Gothic Architecture 
and afterwards a good many books on the subject 
in Frenchand English, most of which I still possess 
despite periodical sales of books for lack of space 
and the big sale mentioned in Chapter XXIV. 
As a consequence, I paid visits not only to English 
cities to see their treasures, but also to France, 
and wandered happily through Picardy, Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, and other provinces rich in 
noble buildings, and these visits continued to 
take place until 1890. Some knowledge of 
architecture, however superficial, greatly adds to 
the pleasure of the traveller; for without it the 
descriptions in Murray or Baedeker, or the Guide 
‘foanne, or Guide Conty are of little use. 

Above all the other books were the writings 
of John Ruskin, a tremendous figure in and 
before the ’eighties but now fallen somewhat out 
of favour. This is not the place to discuss the 
work of the man whom I then worshipped: it is 
enough for me to say that his views on archi- 
tecture (over-fanciful, perhaps at times), written 
in beautiful English (rather too be-jewelled 
occasionally) enabled me to get far more happi- 
ness out of my study of what another writer 
called “‘ The Music of the Eye” than I should 
have obtained if I had merely read the whole of 
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Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictionnaire de Il Architecture 
Frangaise du XI et XVI siécle line by line. 

Music has played an important part in my 
life, and in fact at one time I wanted and tried 
to become a composer; from a brief account of 
my efforts, some people such as the brilliant, 
inquisitive Ernest Newman may find a little food 
for speculation—about more interesting people. 
As a child I took no interest in music, or, at 
least in such music as I heard. My father was 
very fond of music, but Italian opera of the early 
Verdi, Rossini, Bellini and Donizetti type almost 
monopolised his passion, and my elder brother 
used to be much praised for his precocious, and 
also his later, performances on the piano of airs 
from these works. I got little pleasure from them 
or the popular ballads of the time sung in our 
drawing-room. Yet I have one pleasant memory. 

When I was eight or nine I was taken with 
others to the house of a pretty woman, a Mrs. 
Blythe—it is strange that I should remember 
the name for I never saw her again, and I have 
forgotten many which I wish to remember. She 
was asked to sing, and sang several songs in 
German, playing the accompaniments herself, 
one of them I now know was “‘ Wohin.” I was 
fascinated and timidly asked who wrote the 
songs: she gave me the name of ‘ Schubert ” 
of which I had never heard. However, the other 
people begged her to give us some English 
ballads, and she did, very prettily no doubt, but 
much to my disappointment. 
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My lessons on the piano were distasteful to me 
and to this day I shudder at any phrase from the 
Shadow Dance in Dinorah at which I strummed 
for many hours with clumsy, reluctant fingers. 
My mother, convinced that I had no taste for 
music, allowed me to give up the lessons when 
I was about ten years old, and for the next eight 
years I never touched the piano. Even the 
music which I sang as tenor in the Charterhouse 
choir did not awaken me: indeed, I hated the 
Dettingen Te Deum at which we laboured ‘during 
one term. 

It would be agreeable to give a dramatic 
account of some picturesque incident which 
suddenly rendered me music mad, but, in fact, 
the madness was of slow growth. I had singing 
lessons after I left school, yet for a while sang 
the popular stuff of the day: Stephen Adams, 
Molloy, and the worst songs of Sullivan, Cowen 
and so on. Perhaps it was the purchase, second- 
hand, of a volume of Schubert’s songs with an 
English translation, and a set of Sterndale 
Bennett’s charming songs that aroused in me an 
intense interest in music. I took in the parts of 
Grove’s Dictionary, bought music, and formed 
an almost complete collection of Schuman’s and 
Schubert’s songs. Many of the Schubert were 
in a French edition with very quaint translations. 

Robert Frantz fascinated me and Grieg, 
Hiller, Hermann Levi and_ several others 
thrilled me greatly. 

Gradually I found melodies of my own surging 
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in me, and a longing came to give birth to them. 
So I ploughed through the articles on music in 
the Encyclopedia and on “ Harmony,’ “ Com- 
position,” “Counterpoint,” etc, in Grove's 
Dictionary, and bought and read separate books 
on the topics including an appalling work, G. 
Webber on The Theory of Musical Composition. 
My difficulty in understanding what I read should 
have been a warning to me, but it was not. I 
took lessons in “ Harmony” from somebody 
of whom I have no recollection—he must have 
found me a very dull pupil. 

Up to somewhere about 1890 I was struggling 
to write music and the output was ridiculous. 
Twenty or thirty songs, never published; a song 
and a duet sung at the Ladbroke Hall in March, 
1883. A “ Berceuse” which Catherine Lewis 
sang for months at the “‘ Old Princess’s ” ‘Theatre 
—I got a small royalty on that. In 1890 Messrs. 
Ashdown and Parry published two of my easiest 
songs—they would not touch my ambitious 
efforts, which had difficult accompaniments— 
and there were quite favourable criticisms upon 
them. I notice with amusement a criticism: 
““ Serenade, of which both words and music 
are by Mr. Spence, is a much more scholarly 
composition, and above the average of drawing- 
room songs; the phrasing is good, and the melody 
admirably sustained by an orthodox but charming 
accompaniment.’ However, the publishers did 
not sell enough of the songs for my royalty period 
to be reached. 
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At about the time when these songs appeared 
I had ceased trying to compose. Why? I had 
convinced myself, sadly, reluctantly, that I was 
wasting my time. Not from a financial point 
of view: that did not worry me at all; but I felt 
that assuming—as I believed and still believe— 
there was a vein of real music in me it was far 
too small to deserve the labour bestowed on it. 
I do not mean the mechanical labour of writing, 
but that of finding ways of expressing musical 
ideas of my own. Time after time I took beautiful 
lyrics, thought over them, and invented musical 
expressions for them, only to find that there was 
an abominable meésalliance. For, at least, I was 
sternly self critical, It did not seem worth 
while—I almost said “ right ”—to spend so many 
of the precious hours of life to such a small 
purpose. I put up the shutters resolutely, and 
have never taken them down. Melodies have 
sung themselves in me frequently since then, 
melodies really, I believe, my own and meri- 
torious, but I have never tried to give birth 
to them. 

Poor “ mute inglorious—Schubert.” 

What a lot of small-vein musicians there are 
less wise than I, and many of them less sternly 
self-critical! Do people think how widespread 
is the music urge. Consider the thousands of 
small-vein people in this country slaving pro- 
fessionally at music. I do not refer to pianists 
and singers who often have no music urge. 
Probably most of the band-conductors began their 
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career with the dream of becoming musicians, 
and have early masterpieces hidden in boxes or 
drawers unopened after the poor composer reached 
the state of matrimony: unborn unviable master- 
pieces. 

Let me tell a little story of one band- 
conductor. I met him in the bar at a theatre; 
this is not a tale of drink, we were both taking 
coffee. During some gossip about music I 
referred to his orchestra, and what they had 
played between the acts. 

“Oh, that bilge,” he said fiercely, ‘and to 
think I’m condemned always to conduct bilge 
and I might have been, might have been. . .” 

‘““ A composer? ”’ 

** Yes—and I am, and I’m not: that is I was, 
and nothing came of it. I’ve written big music, 
my young friend, real big music, and it will never 
be performed . . . in this world, anyhow. 
Lord, how I slaved at it, and no one would 
publish it or play it in public. I studied 
orchestration too. I orchestrated the music for 
that light opera ” and he told me the 
name of a successful work, “and what’s more, 
harmonised it. ‘The alleged composer couldn’t 
get beyond playing his tunes with a sort of three 
chord vamp accompaniment on the piano. And 
he received the credit and a lot of money and I 
got £20—with difficulty. Look here, come to 
my rooms when the show’s over aid Pll play 
you my big sonata tragica—the wife and two 
kids are in the country.’ 
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Being always weak-minded I went, very dis- 
trustfully. Quite a tidy sitting-room, with a 
few prints on the wall, and some bad ornaments. 
We had cocoa, and he took bread and butter as 
well. ‘There were apologies for no alcohol: he 
had sworn off—“ cost too much, and bad for me,” 
he said. 

Then he produced the MS. of the masterpiece 
sonata—a soiled, dusty MS., and played it very 
well on a good piano. And the sonata? Four 
long movements of nothing, a complicated treat- 
ment of utterly commonplace, obvious platitudes. 
Even now I could recall the dreary theme of the 
largo, since for years it used to attack and worry 
me painfully. And he played with enthusiasm, 
enraptured. I wonder whether the lies that I 
uttered, lies of admiration and astonishment were 
entered to my credit, or whether to my debit in 
the great book. The worthy Emmanuel Kant 
and other uncompromising truth worshippers 
would have no doubt on the subject. Perhaps 
the Recording Angel made an entry on the 
crowded debit side, and then struck it out thinking 
that I was sufficiently punished by having to 
listen to a second sonata, worse than the first, 
and several other appalling, empty works. 

What is the explanation. The man had spoken 
in obviously sincere admiration of really great 
music, and spoken with judgment, and yet his 
own stuff was—what it was. Possibly the fact 
is that the themes, the melodies which surged 
up in his mind became changed by some subtle 
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metamorphosis, and what he put down on paper 
was quite different from them: it may be that 
his fingers tricked him in the writing and his 
ears deceived him when he played, causing him 
to believe that he was hearing the original 
melodies and themes and not the abominable 
changelings. ‘This may seem, perhaps is, in- 
credible. Possibly the melodies that came to 
him were bad and he thought them good; but 
I doubt this as an explanation. 

However, there are analogies. Consider the 
painter. I have known several enthusiasts without 
talent who have stuck to brush and palette whilst 
almost starving, and daubed acres of canvas, and 
they, when upset by Academy or Salon rejections, 
and failure to find purchasers, have comforted 
themselves by thinking of the artists of genius 
whose work has found no admiration until after 
or shortly before their death. These strange 
creatures with the power to imagine beautiful 
things, but incapable of getting them on the 
canvas and yet able to deceive themselves into 
the belief that their poor daubs do realise the 
beautiful things! 

It sounds like a matter of pure optical illusion. 
For, of course, eyes vary immensely. What do I 
look like to my dog? Nothing like what my 
friends see and my looking glass shows. Put 
the most combative dog in front of a mirror: does 
he bark or growl. No, unless his image moves 
and then he sees the movement, but not the 
dog. Why is this? Because he does not think 
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that what he sees is a dog; for he sees something. 
It may be suggested that he does not bark because 
he knows that what he sees is his own image. 
That will not do; for he never sees himself, nor 
do I ever see myself but merely reflections or 
pictures or photographs of me. Try the dog 
with a picture or photograph. Obviously it 
shows nothing to him, and he exhibits no sign 
of recognising a friend or foe on paper. Possibly 
some of the bad artists are colour-blind. For 
true colour vision is rare. Once, during an 
entertainment at Guy’s Hospital, my eyés were 
tested for colour—to see whether I was chromato- 
pseudo-bleptonic, jolly word—and when they 
were found to be correct I was asked to take 
charge for a while: I tested a lot of people, twenty 
or thirty, only one was perfect, and many were 
amazingly wrong. 

However—to get back to music. I certainly 
do not believe in the phrases in The Merchant of 
Venice about ‘‘ the man that hath no music in 
himself,’ but he does miss an immense amount 
of pure pleasure. One of the happiest episodes 
of my life was when a German Company presented 
The Ring at His Majesty’s—the old theatre, of 
course—in 1882. Somehow I got together 
£1 7s. and bought a seat in the gallery; I bought 
von Wolsogen’s book on the leit-motives, and 
Corder’s translation, kept away from the office for 
the four days and had four evenings of gorgeous 
delight—even if Wotan did bore me a little 
sometimes, But what a fuss at home when my 
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father discovered that I had joined “ ‘The Wagner 
Society’: the society of ‘“‘ that man Wagner ”’ as 
he called him, pronouncing the name with a 
fierce British accent. 

The music loving and study of harmony and 
composition were not wasted. They and my 
love of pictures and anxious examinations of 
them, and my reading of books on Architecture 
and journeys to see noble buildings aided by a 
general, if very imperfect, knowledge of literature 
—rather a rich knowledge, for an amateur, of 
the French—were, in my view, of great value to 
me in my long professional career as critic of 
drama. A critic of any branch of art, if ignorant 
of the others is, I think, incompletely armed for 
his work—though the fact that Gautier, a fine 
critic, hated music, certainly is against my pro- 
position. Yet I have known real musicians and 
painters who were deplorable Philistines except 
as to their own art. And I have been acquainted 
with art critics whose homes were Chambers of 
Horror. 

During late years I have had much pleasure 
from the player-piano. After my marriage, I 
acquired a semi-grand Grotian Steinweg, which 
to this day is in superb condition, in exchange for 
an upright grand piano bought by me at an 
auction in about 1888 and a sum of cash. My 
piano playing is almost less than naught, and my 
wife, who played very well when we got married, 
had no time for practice during the very busy 
life that we led together. A few years ago we 
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but did not find it altogether satisfactory. 

Then I saw an advertisement about converting 
ordinary pianos into player-pianos. I went to 
two big companies and invited them to convert 
my Steinweg, but they refused to undertake the 
job, so I applied to the Apollo Player and Piano 
Co., Ltd., who accepted the task, and have 
carried it out successfully, with the result that I 
have very great pleasure now from an instrument 
which was almost dumb for many years. There 
is scope for much skill in working a player-piano, 
and some knowledge of music is needed to get 
subtle and delicate results from it. Even used 
moderately well the result is vastly preferable to 
the hand performances of the ordinary mediocre 
pianist. 
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As soon as my articles were over I passed my 
final examination, in which I took second-class 
honours—not a very brilliant feat, but, in fact, 
I was lazy and had not looked at some of the 
subjects, necessary for first-class honours but not 
otherwise compulsory. Then I was. admitted 
as a solicitor, and technically speaking the cere- 
mony of admission took place before the Master 
of the Rolls in the old chapel but in fact I took 
some oath—at least I think that there was an 
oath—and signed a document behind a curtain 
in the chapel. 

After this came the problem of employment. 
My family hoped that a berth would be offered 
to me in the office where I had served my articles; 
however there was no demand at Bedford Row for 
such an idle apprentice as I had been, and so no 
offer came. 

Probably if I had been a good boy the office 
would have given me a clerkship and by now 
I might be a prosperous partner—and all the 
rest of my life would have been different. I 
do not complain, for few men have had such a 
happy life as mine, from then until about 1923, 
when the illness of my wife became serious. And 
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who can grumble at life if he has had more than 
forty years of real happiness. 

My first venture as a solicitor was to join my 
friend Edward Jenks, who had taken an office 
in Coleman Street—what the arrangement was 
between us I do not remember: I merely recollect, 
vaguely, doing work in the office which must 
have been his, for none came directly to me. 
Soon after I joined him he had a daring idea, and, 
boldly dropping his work as a solicitor, he 
became a student at the Middle Temple, and 
went to Cambridge to get a degree. @f his 
remarkably brilliant career at the University and 
afterwards, it is needless for me to give particulars: 
Who's Who? contains them. He never attempted 
to practise at the Bar though called in 1887— 
“first senior studentship, h, 1886, Barstow law 
scholar, t, 1887 ”—says The Lawyer’s Companion. 
His reputation as lawyer, as teacher of law, and 
writer on law, history and kindred subjects is 
great in many foreign countries as well as in 
Britain and her offspring. 

We have continued to be friends. I should 
like to speak of one act of friendship, which he, 
perhaps, has forgotten. In 1892, shortly before 
my marriage, he wrote to me saying that he 
knew enough of my circumstances to be aware 
that I was not unlikely to be short of money, and 
that he had £800 at his bank for which there 
was no immediate use, and he would be glad to 
lend it to me as a friend for an indefinite period. 
Although I did not accept the handsome offer— 
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borrowing from friends is strongly against one 
of my few principles—I have always felt deeply 
indebted to him for this real act of kindness. 

When Jenks had gone I could not carry on 
the office in Coleman Street so my father got me 
into the big firm of Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp 
& Co., then in the Old Jewry, where I remained 
a year or so, seeing and doing a good deal of 
work but getting no salary. Sometime in 1884, 
being tired of this unremunerative existence, I 
left, and for a few months I had a room in my 
father’s office in Walbrook, and there I set 
up in business as a solicitor on my own account. 
I got a few small clients somehow, and then 
received the offer of a post as managing clerk 
at {150 a year to Messrs, Chapple, Welch & 
Chapple, in Carter Lane, which I accepted in 
June, 1884, and there I remained until sometime 
in 1888 when I ceased to be a solicitor, and 
became a student at the Middle Temple. In 
those days a man who had been a solicitor for 
six years could be called to the bar, subject, of 
course, to passing examinations, a year after he 
had got himself struck off the Rolls. That 
interval of a year prevented me from starting as 
a barrister with a lot of work in hand. 

The £150 was soon raised to £250, but even 
before the increase I felt rich; for during my 
articles my allowance had been six shillings and 
eightpence a week, which was raised to fifteen 
shillings in 1882, and remained at that figure 
until June, 1884. I had not to pay for my clothes, 
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and I lived free at home, but the fifteen shillings 
had to cover transit from Ladbroke Terrace, 
Notting Hill, to the city, and back—and travel- 
ling in London was far dearer then than now— 
and lunch and tobacco and amusement of all 
kinds. Looking at a diary with carefully kept 
accounts in it for 1884, I see how I expended 
my £19 Ios. (the fifteen shillings a week) during 
the first six months of that year: the expenditure 
included fourteen shillings for a piece of Martin 
ware; {1 18s. 11d. for books, 12s. 4d. for music 
(mostly songs); 11s. for two presents, £1 4s. for 
theatre going, 24d. for drinks and f1 ros. for 
tobacco. The principal item called “ general ”’ 
averaged eight shillings and threepence a week, 
and included the six days’ lunch and transit. 
Looking at details I find that the transit as a rule 
cost sixpence and the lunch eightpence per day. 
I had become luxurious. 

The twopence halfpenny for six months’ drinks 
seems small, but I was almost a teetotaller, though 
not upon principle. This was rather curious. 
There was no little drink in my paternal line, 
though my father was abstemious during and 
after middle life, and I had a precocious taste 
for alcohol. On the dressing table in the bedroom 
of my parents in Liverpool there used to stand 
a bottle of brandy, it was ‘“‘ Hennessy,” for I 
remember the vine leaf label and can picture 
in my mind the bottle and the place where it 
stood. One day, when I was seven or eight, I 
got hurt somehow, and my mother gave me a 
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measured tea- or table-spoonful from the bottle. 
I liked it, and thereafter, whenever I got the 
chance, used to steal a drink—hastily gulping it 
down and choking a bit, but loving it. And 
yet no habit came of this. When we moved to 
London, in 1870, I ceased to take the brandy, 
not from virtue, but because the bottle was 
locked up. There was a long period when 
school “‘ swipes’? was my only alcoholic debauch- 
ery. The twopence halfpenny for six months 
in 1884, undoubtedly a true figure, is eloquent. 
The halfpenny looks queer, but I remember 
that it was in respect of a half a pint of ale when 
skating at Hendon—a wicked charge I deemed 
it, for fourpence a pint (the fourpenny bit of 
those days) was the customary price of beer in 
those glad times. In Chapter X I speak of 
my drinking so far as whisky is concerned. I 
may add that for thirty years or so my habit 
(not inflexible of course) has been to drink about 
half a bottle of Burgundy with my dinner, rather 
more than less, no alcohol with lunch, except 
on Saturdays and Sundays, when I take beer. 
Cocktails I eschew as an abomination. Alas, it 
has grown very hard to get drinkable Burgundy 
at a reasonable price; fortunately I never really 
cared for the vastly over-rated champagne, 
mostly drunk, I think, out of snobbishness or 
lack of palate. I have been drunk four or five 
times in my life, but always from mixing liquors, 
and it has been the stomach that was affected— 
violently—and not the head. 
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However, the full enjoyment of the £250 
did not last long, for I soon discovered, from 
my mother, that although we lived in a rather 
big house at Ladbroke Terrace she had much 
difficulty in keeping the home on the allowance 
that my father was able to make. Consequently, 
it was arranged between us that I should con- 
tribute a weekly sum towards the cost of my 
board and lodging. Which of us suggested this 
arrangement, and what was the sum arranged, 
I do not remember; the matter was kept a 
secret from my father and the family. « 

Before 1887 the arrangement came to an 
end, because the family—that is to say my 
father, mother and sister—left London and went 
to live in Wales. Consequently, I set up an 
establishment of my own in Store Street, Blooms- 
bury. I got a large sitting-room on the first 
floor overlooking Alfred Place, a _ fair-sized 
bedroom next to it, and a bathroom on the 
second floor: the rent was fifteen shillings a 
week unfurnished. Below me, on the ground 
floor, was the shop of one Pidding, a confectioner, 
who also had a place in Earl’s Court. An 
amiable young woman, with the quaint name of 
Sneezum, used to serve in the shop, sometimes 
assisted by pretty Miss Pidding. In these quite 
agreeable rooms I remained until sometime in 
1889, when I moved across Tottenham Court 
Road, and made my home at 5 Percy Street, 
where I had a big sitting-room, separated by 
folding doors from a comfortable bedroom, and 
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again a bathroom on the next floor. A police- 
man, an excellent fellow, named William Harris, 
and his wife, “did for’? me, in return for the 
use of the kitchen and bedroom in the basement, 
which I took as well as the first floor. At Percy 
Street I lived until my marriage in October, 
1892. 

When I was installed in Carter Lane the 
senior partner, John Chapple, said to me, “ You 
take over the litigation and the lady clients too. 
They'll like to have a young man to talk with, 
and they take up too much of my time with 
their chatter.” He was an able, pleasant “ old 
boy,” long ago dead. The second partner was 
William Kemp Welch, a charming, clever man, 
who had a passion for early state mezzotints and 
other beautiful things. 

Carter Lane, at the corner of Godliman Street, 
in the shadow of St. Paul’s, has many vivid 
memories for me, One is of the young ladies 
of the factories and warehouses in the district 
walking up and down the Lane at lunch time 
with a paper plate of ferocious yellow pickles in 
one hand and a paper dish of hot jam roly-poly 
in the other, and taking a mouthful alternatively 
of the hors d’ceuvres and entremets: also, some- 
times there was the flattering offer of a bite 
to me, but I was sedate and discreet, and 
the sweet creatures looked rather . . . highly 
flavoured. 

Much of our work was City conveyancing 


for big builders, Messrs. Tubbs & Lewis. It is 
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quaint to find myself now in a sort of connection 
with “old Tubbs ”’—as we always called him. 
For after I left Carter Lane he exploited Little- 
stone-on-Sea, and tried to make a fashionable 
place out of what now is the golfing home of 
the Bar, and in 1928 was the venue of the Bar 
Golfing Society’s ‘Tournament. Without him 
there might never have been a Littlestone—but 
he did not make a great success of it, fortunately 
for us lawyers. Another rather pathetic con- 
nection with the place: I discovered from the 
list of members, etc., that the silver merchants 
who supply the monthly medals are the amiable 
people who used to take care of my silver and 
my wife’s jewellery—on terms—in the early 
days of our married-life storm and stress. And 
to think that I have never won a Littlestone 
Monthly medal: that is tragic and not merely 
pathetic. However, some day, when Little- 
stone weather is at its worst, and it can be very 
bad—I may be the only competitor, being very 
callous about wet and wind. 

Amongst other clients of ours were Pears & 
Co., the great soap people, and I have pleasant 
memories of the bearded T. J. Barrett, a well- 
known figure in London, the directing genius 
of the firm, a keen fly fisherman and collector 
of pictures. There was one rather amusing 
case in connection with the soap business. 

When walking down Holborn one morning 
on the way to work I came upon a shop window 
in which was a pile of soap tablets looking like 
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the famous Pears’ Glycerine soap. Above it 
stood a big placard bearing apparently the 
legend ‘‘ This is Pears’ Soap ”’; a close inspection 
showed a microscopic “ not”? between the “is” 
andthe “Pears; “went facross “the Streereta 
the shop of a photographer near by, and 
instructed him to photograph furtively the whole 
window, and also take a separate picture of the 
placard. Then this mild Machiavelli went into 
the shop, and after buying one tablet, discussed 
the wholesale price of the stuff, and the quantity 
that could be delivered—I was told that they had 
three tons or so in the cellar. Out I went, saying 
that the shopkeeper would hear from me soon. 
He did: the message was a writ, and a notice 
of motion for an injunction in a passing off (or “as 
and for”’ action). On Friday, the return day, 
the defendant asked for an adjournment—they 
always do and nearly always get it. We had 
a difficulty about obtaining an affidavit from the 
photographer ‘exhibiting his pictures: influenza 
or something of the sort interfered. 

The other side appeared on the following 
Friday, with a pleasant affidavit exhibiting an 
alleged facsimile drawing of the placard in which 
it was difficult to see anything except the “ not”; 
but when their Counsel saw the photographer’s 
afhdavit and its exhibits he threw up his hands 
and the soap; so we took an order for the motion 
to be treated as the trial of the action, a perpetual 
injunction, delivery up on oath of the soap, 
and costs. Barrett was delighted, and presented 
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me with a costly bottle of attar of roses, which 
I promptly gave away, for since very youthful 
days I have detested all artificial perfumes save 
lavender water and Eau de Cologne. 

The most important case in the office during 
my time was the winding up of The West 
London Commercial Bank, a rather big concern 
with several branches. One Thursday afternoon 
three gentlemen came to the office and were 
sent up to me. After announcing that two of 
them were directors of the West London Com- 
mercial Bank the third said that he was the 
solicitor to the concern and asked: 

“Do you act for Mrs. Dancocks, owner of 
the big collection of West End dairies?” 

“ Certainly !” 

“Well, she’s a large shareholder in the Bank 
and a big creditor, too, and there’s been a run 
on it to-day, and it won’t open its doors 
to-morrow !”’ 

“Well, you don’t want her to finance you?” 
I replied. 

“Oh no, that’s out of the question, but we 
want a winding up petition and friendly liquid- 
ator. We want you to apply at the sitting of 
the Court to-morrow for the appointment of a 
provisional liquidator—if you succeed that will 
put the liquidation in your hands. Do you 
know a good man?” 

I had a short talk with John Chapple and 
he suggested the appointment of a Mr. James, 
an accountant, to which the bank directors and 
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solicitor agreed, and he promised to brief counsel 
to support the application. Then I set to work. 
Off I went to Lincoln’s Inn with a mass of 
particulars, and I waited at the Chambers of 
Farwell, editor of Farwell on Powers, a very 
able man, afterwards a Chancery judge and 
then Lord Justice: half an hour’s wait, no 
Farwell—he was out at a consultation. ‘Time 
pressed and there was no telephone in those days, 
so, ignoring my principal’s instructions, I went 
to Swinfen Eady, a friend of mine, then a junior, 
and ultimately Master of the Rolls for a short 
time, and a greatjudge. He“ settled ”’ (technical 
term for “drew’’) a mass of documents. Then 
I rushed to the law stationers and to the post 
office. Latish that evening I, with an empty 
stomach and a bag full of documents, was at 
the home of the Dancocks, in Finborough Road. 
Mrs. Dancock was a big woman with a strong 
face, a widow, who must have been very hand- 
some. I explained the reason for my presence 
and my numerous telegrams. 

“Shall I lose a lot of money, Mr. . . er?” 

“Spence il meeatraiday sou’ <You've-s-come 
thousands of pounds in the Bank shares—they’ll 
go entirely, and you’ve a big deposit account, 
over £3,000.” 

“And the takings of all the milk from the 
dairies are in the Bank on current account.” 

“ Thatsra)pitys) [scr omueh re 

“Oh yes—a lot, more than another thousand— 
do I lose that?” 
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“Oh, you'll get a dividend on the deposit 
and current accounts, some shillings in the pound 
but far from twenty.” 

“IT wish ’'d drawn my cheques to the farmers 
for milk on Monday.” 

She sighed. Then a smile came on the big, 
powerful, once handsome face. ‘“‘ But Mr. er 
. + . ef. Spence, it’s no use crying over spilt 
milk.” How I should like to have kissed the 
brave creature for her joke, but I, of course, I 
was too shy—wisely, maybe—and instead took 
her to a commissioner to be sworn to two 
affidavits. 

Next morning before the opening of the gates 
I was at the Law Courts, and as soon as possible 
rushed into Mr. Gloucester’s room—so it was 
then called—to present the petition. Alas! 
someone was there before me, the clerk to a 
well known firm of company solicitors—let me 
call them Messrs. “Jones & Robinson”—, I 
knew him by sight but he did not know me: 
obscurity sometimes has its merits. As soon as 
my petition was presented I rushed off to 
Swinfen Eady with his brief. 

“You must have the Bank represented by 
Counsel in Court to support our application for 
the appointment of the provisional official liquid- 
ator—everything depends on getting our man 
appointed: otherwise you'll lose the conduct 
of the liquidation.” 

“Well, Mr. Eady, the bank’s solicitor has 
promised to brief counsel to support us.” 
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In Court we were at ten thirty. Chitty, J., 
was on the bench, Swinfen Eady in the second 
row as junior. Whitehorne, K.C., sat in the 
front row, and I watched the clerk of Messrs. 
Jones & Robinson hand to him a_ brief—my 
keen eyes read “‘ Re the West London Commercial 
Bank” upon it. I whiepered this to my Counsel. 

“Perhaps he won’t move it first round, and 
then [ll have my chance; but what about the 
Bank and its Counsel.” 

A word here of explanation. On motion day 
each leader is entitled to make two, and only 
two, “‘ effective’ motions, that is to say motions 
on which he wishes the Court to pronounce an 
order other than one by consent and the like. 
After the front row motions are over, the juniors 
get their turn. Whitehorne, despite gown- 
tugging by the clerk of Messrs. Jones & Robinson, 
made two effective motions in other cases, and 
then began to read his brief in the West London 
Commercial Bank matter. 

In the meantime I had been busy—wickedly, 
but not very. The Bank’s solicitor was not 
there, and had delivered no brief! I thought 
of Nelson and the telescope and the blind eye 
—or afterwards thought that I had thought of 
him. I got a sheet of paper out of my bag— 
we always carried a bag, and solicitors would be 
more comfortable if they were like female 
marsupials—and endorsed it with the title of 
the matter and “ Brief to support the appointment 
of Mr. James as Provisional Official Liquidator”. 
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. . . Two guas, conference one gua: three 
guas”’ and I put the name of the Bank’s solicitor 
at the bottom—not really a flat forgery for it 
was certain that he wanted us to win, and I 
felt that I had implied authority. I handed the 
brief to a young barrister of my acquaintance 
who was sitting in the crowded Court. He 
beamed at first, and then saw the name at the 
bottom. ‘ But *" he exclaimed. 

“More men,” said I, “have got on in the world 
by holding their tongues than by asking questions.” 

At this moment Swinfen Eady’s turn *came, 
and he moved his motion, up rose Whitehorne 
“M? Lud, I have a similar motion in this 
matter, and my petition for winding up, so I 
am instructed, was presented before that of my 
learned friend.” We could not dispute that, 
but Swinfen Eady stated that I was at the gates 
before opening time, and darkly hinted at 
improper access to the Courts. 

“What does the Bank say?” asked the judge. 
“There must be some order to-day since it has 
closed its doors.”’ 

Up jumped my little man. ‘“ M’ Lud, we 
support the application of my learned friend, Mr. 
Swinfen Eady, for the appointment of Mr. James.” 

“Well,” said the judge, “it’s a novel point: 
one gets his petition first on the file, but Mr. 
Swinfen Eady moved first and the Bank supports 
him, so I shall make the order—the usual order— 
on his application, and his client will have the 
conduct of the proceedings.” 
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As I came out of Court the clerk of Messrs. 
Jones & Robinson followed, accompanied by a 
well-dressed, middle-aged man who stopped me. 

‘“Who briefed the Counsel to support the 
application—the Bank’s solicitor was not there— 
I know the old man?” 

‘“*'That’s Counsel’s business,” I answered with 
a smile. 

“Did you brief him?” 

‘““That’s my business,”’ I replied. 

“You're a smart young gentleman—a partner 
in the firm?” 

‘““No, a managing clerk.” 

“Are you an admitted man?” 

*“Yes—but excuse me I ; 

“One moment. This is a biggish job; your 
people aren’t accustomed to this class of work— 
we specialize in it. It’s worth our while to 
give your people a thousand pounds down to 
transfer the solicitorship—that’s easily arranged 
—and we'll keep your liquidator and ”—he 
paused and looked hard at me—“ we’ve a vacancy 
in our office, and [’ll give you a better job than 
you’ve got now.” 

“Thank you, but I know it’s worth a lot 
more than a thousand pounds to my people, 
and we can learn how to do it, so good morning, 
I’m pressed for time.” 

“All the same,” he said, “‘if ever you want a 
job, come to me before going elsewhere—we can 
always do with a smart young man.” 

However, I never went to them for a job, 
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since when I left Carter Lane it was to become 
a Barrister. 

Another episode in the Bank winding up. 
There was a mortgage to some other Bank of 
securities with a good margin, so Mr. James and 
I arranged to pay it off with the consent of the 
Chief Clerk in the Chancery Division, a pleasant, 
able man recently appointed, named Crowder. 
Rather late one afternoon I found myself at the 
other Bank with a certified cheque for the amount 
of the debt, interest, etc. "There was some hitch 
that delayed the matter, but in the end I counted 
the securities and took them over, they were all 
bearer bonds, and amounted to the sum of 
£30,000 nominally: some were worth more than 
par, others less, the total value being about the 
£30,000. I gathered them together and we 
made a neat bundle. As I was going out the 
manager said to me “ Be careful you don’t lose 
them, they’re as good as cash.” 

“Oh, we’ve a capital strong room at the 
office.” 

I took a hansom, but when I reached Carter 
Lane the partners were gone, and with them 
the keys of the strong room. No doubt I ought 
to have warned them, but I expected to arrive 
in good time. I was carrying out the winding up 
without supervision, and no one in our office knew 
anything about this mortgage and payment off. 

Of course the liquidator did and so too did the 
chief clerk in the Chancery Division. The 
“chief clerks” are called “ masters” nowadays. 
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It then seemed wise to me to take the precious 
parcel home: afterwards I doubted the wisdom 
of that course. On the way I bought a revolver 
and some cartridges, for there were no regulations 
at that time about the sale of firearms. When I 
got to Store Street I hid the parcel under some 
old clothes in a drawer: and after that I had 
dinner, if the name “‘ dinner ”’ is deserved by a 
boiled egg, some tinned meat, bread and butter, 
and a cup of chocolate made with real chocolate 
unadulterated with flour or sugar, bought at 
Wolff’s Konditorei, in Ludgate Hill, and hard 
to melt. I passed a quiet evening, and went to 
bed with the loaded revolver under my pillow. 
Sleep came easily but did not last long, for I 
soon awoke with a start. Did I hear a noise! 
No. Sleep refused to return; thoughts came 
instead. At first as a joke, the idea arose in my 
mind that if I were to bolt with the money no 
one would move in the matter for several days. 
It was Thursday, the day before Good Friday; 
everybody would be away from the office till 
the next Tuesday. Enquiries might be made 
then, but probably nothing would be found out 
before the Wednesday: certainly I should have 
four, and probably five days’ start—possibly 
more. No telephones existed, nor the nasty 
wireless which caused Crippen’s capture, and no 
telegraphic pictures could be sent. I laughed at 
the joke. 

Suddenly the idea took another colour. Thirty 
thousand pounds, and I was earning two hundred 
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and fifty pounds a year and had no prospects; 
one hundred and twenty years’ salary down in a 
lump sum! Enough for a lazy, luxurious life 
in some foreign country with no extradition 
treaty; and in any event, no great risk of the 
detection of an inconspicuous young man. Beads 
of sweat came out on my head. 

Thirty thousand pounds (less, perhaps, some 
loss on exchanges, commissions, etc, but still a 
fortune) and easily convertible in France or 
elsewhere into the currency of different countries. 
I got out of bed and took some whisky, a drink 
that I touched rarely, but kept for friends— 
perhaps I drank more than I intended to take. 
But, oh shame! I got into bed quite resolved to 
bolt next morning, and so went off to sleep. 
Lovely dreams came to me of home in foreign 
lands with beautiful young women and flowers 
and song. Once or twice I awoke with the 
wicked resolution still holding me. 

Next morning I got up with a headache, and 
promptly came the determination to behave 
properly and get rid of the beastly bonds as 
soon as possible. There is no need to tell how 
I put them out of my reach—an easy task. Why 
did I give up this naughty resolution? I 
wonder. Was it native honesty? I doubt. 
Religion? No. I had none then. Affection 
for family and thought of causing distress? 
Probably not: the affection was rather shallow. 
Fear of discovery and ruin? Perhaps, but I 
think not. Possibly a little of each of them. 
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But what a thrilling adventure it would have 
been ! 

It may be that the trifling incident did me a 
little good, for when I hear of people yielding 
to temptation I feel rather sympathetic: it is 
so easy to be fiercely virtuous when you are not 
tempted. 

One more incident connected with the Bank 
winding up. Promptly after his appointment 
was made Mr. James, the provisional official 
liquidator, drove with me to the head offices of 
the melancholy institution which were in Sloane 
Square. Mr. James was a very pleasant, able man 
who became quite a warm friend to me. The 
manager of the Bank received us politely; after 
we had made an examination of the outer offices 
he took us into the board room. Hanging on 
the wall were a lot of pictures, some of them 
very big. By that time I had written criticisms 
of pictures for The Artist, and deemed myself 
an expert: now after forty-four years’ more 
experience I am almost aware of the extent of 
my ignorance about pictures—my ignorance 
then, of course, was colossal. Still, with half of a 
slightly trained eye it was possible for me to see 
that these were mere “tripe,” vile copies of 
works by famous artists such as Velasquez, Hende- 
kooter, Reynolds, Vanloo, Constable, Guardi, 
Maclise, Cecil Lawson, Watts, and others. 

“Well,” said the manager gleefully, “we 
only advanced £875 on them. Do you gentle- 
men know anything about pictures?” 
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“TI think Mr. Spence does,” said Mr. James. 
Both turned towards me. 

“If they’re genuine, which I don’t think is 
the case, they’re worth at least £80,000, and if 
not, about £80.” 

“No wonder,” remarked Mr. James to me a 
little later, ‘“‘ the Bank smashed.” 

We sold the pictures by auction; Christie’s 
valued the lot at £70 and would not offer them 
for sale, but a Bond Street firm put them up, 
with a guaranty in these words: ‘‘ When the 
artist’s name is affixed to the lot, Messrs. XY 
guarantee the originality of the work, provided 
notice of any doubt or dispute regarding the 
same be given to them by the purchaser, in 
writing, within ten days from the day of sale.” 
Then followed an arbitration clause. On the 
catalogue appeared also, “‘ a catalogue of pictures 
and drawings by modern artists, the originality 
of which is guaranteed to the purchasers.” And 
every one of the names given above by me was 
affixed toalot. I wrote at once to the auctioneers 
to say that the Mr. James refused to take any 
responsibility for the guaranty. 

There were plenty of people at the sale, mostly 
dealers; but the bidding was not fierce. The 
Velasquez reached £5—about {£2 per square 
yard! The whole collection went for £47 145., 
a great deal less than the cost of the frames, 
canvas and paint, to say nothing of the artists’ 
time in laying it on. And from the £47 145. 
the commission and expenses had to be deducted. 
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The Artist of August 1887 (page 270) pub- 
lished an article by me giving the auctioneers’ 
names and entitled ‘‘ Velasquez for the Million,” 
and pointing out that dealers who bought the 
“tripe”? might be able to sell the pictures at a 
good price by using the guaranty as a bait for 
the unwary. 

Looking at the 1887 volume of The Artist 
I see in it a translation by me of Balzac’s rather 
long, short story ‘“‘ Pierre Grassou’”’ concerning 
a painter who “faked” great masters: the 
translation gave me great trouble because of the 
old studio slang in the original. Armed with 
this I went to a publisher and suggested that I 
should translate the whole of Balzac’s novels for 
him except the e@uures de jeunesse. He read my 
translation, and politely said that it pleased him: 
it really does read quite well. So the idea of 
publishing Balzac seemed good to him, and he 
offered me the noble sum of £20 per volume! 
a shade over one penny per line. 

The only translation beside that of “ Pierre 
Grassou ” done by me was one of the Christmas 
number of Figaro Idlustré, and I translated the 
short stories, poetry, jokes and all: it was a 
deplorably bad bargain, but I forget what sum 
was paid: it worked out at less than pre-war 
bricklayers’ wages. I once made an offer to 
that very charming man, the late William 
Heinemann, to translate Boule de Suif for him 
—probably this was in 1891: he seemed tempted 
by the idea, but was afraid of trouble because of 
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its naughtiness. I understand that translations 
of it and La Maison Tellier are regarded as 
“pap” by the modern young lady and poor 
de Maupassant is considered viewx jeu. 

Perhaps translation is better paid nowadays, 
for some of it is very good. I read some pages 
of La Chartreuse de Parme—a favourite of mine 
—done by C. K. Scott Moncrieff, and it seemed 
excellent. Moreover, the translation of ‘few 
Stss is admirable. 


A FREAK OF FATE 


In 1886 a novel by me called 4 Freak of 
Fate was published by F. V. White & Co. It 
was the outcome of a kind of challenge to me to 
write a story based on the queer idea of a scarf 
strangling a person by its own power. Of course 
it does not fulfil the condition literally. There 
were some good criticisms upon it as well as 
bad, and it had enough success to induce another 
firm, named Henry & Co., to publish a cheap 
edition, with a vivid cover drawn by Dudley 
Hardy. Out of curiosity I have just been 
looking at the very lurid novel after a lapse of 
many years, and I do not feel at all ashamed of 
it: indeed, for a first work by a young man it 
seems to my biassed eyes to be a rather note- 
worthy achievement. Probably it would have 
been treated more favourably by the reviewers of 
to-day who, as a body, are more willing to wel- 
come an unusual book than were their prede- 
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cessors. Even now I remember my wrath with 
one critic who said that the account of the hero’s 
fit in the train and description of the murder 
were so much better than the rest of the book 
that he wondered where I got them from. What 
rough injustice ! 

My father was much impressed by the book, 
and even sat up late to finish it at one reading. 
On the whole the style of the book is good, 
if at times rather laboured. 

In the year 1888 my dear mother died— 
happy in her last few days, for her death took 
place at Enfield, in the home of her sister, Sophie, 
and among people whom she loved. 

There was a sort of inheritance for me in 
consequence of her death which came from my 
great aunt, Mrs. Carss. By the bye the gin for 
the cocktails which I offer to my friends is 
contained in a stumpy bottle of thick, very dark 
green glass, and punched into a seal of the glass 
raised on the side is “ R. Carss 1793 Bury.” 
It was found, with others, in the cellar of an old 
house and garden at Bury St. Edmunds, where 
Aunt Catherine Carss lived. ‘The sort of inherit- 
ance amounted, I believe, to about £1,500—I 
have no papers about it to tell me the exact 
figure. They, the papers, remained with my 
solicitor, and so, too, alas three or four hundred 
of the inheritance which he was never able to 
pay over to me, or never did. 

This vast fortune, partly realised, turned my 
head. The Bank winding up was nearly over. 
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It had been a big affair, and heavy for me to 
manage. The costs had exceeded by several 
times the {£1,000 that we had been offered by 
Messrs. Jones & Robinson. Moreover, Mr. 
James and I had done pretty well in the business 
for the creditors, and forced some of the directors 
to pay £12,000 by proceedings, or threats of 
proceedings, for misfeasance. Life as a solicitor 
with no prospects seemed drab, and the Bar! 
Fame and fortune—perhaps! I thought of the 
fees paid by me to Swinfen Eady and to Robert 
Romer who led him on all important occasions 
in the liquidation. Romer, then a silk, was a 
very able, persuasive counsel, who wore a single 
eyeglass; later he became a Chancery Judge, 
still “‘ monocled,”’ and then a Lord Justice in 
Appeal; an amiable, courteous man and admir- 
able judge, and father of the present Mark 
Romer, L.J., a real ornament of the Bench and 
the Court of Appeal in more ways than one, 
whom I once had the honour of knocking out 
in the Bar Tournament at Littlestone, though 
he is a better player than I. 

The idea of the fees fascinated me, and so, too, 
the thought of my (small) oratorical triumphs at 
The United Law Students’ Society. Why not 
I as well as others? Moreover, I got promises of 
support. “ Put not your trust in princes,” said 
the psalmist; and if the author of the phrase 
really was David—as was then, if not now, 
generally believed—he, from personal experience, 
well knew the truth of it. “ Put not your trust 
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in promises” is my homelier version, and life 
has shown it to be sadly wise advice. But at 
twenty-eight and heart free, and a thousand 
pounds or so in pocket—who but a coward— 
or wise man—would have hesitated? So I left 
the office, became a student at the Middle 
Temple, got struck off the Rolls—odious phrase 
—and, with a box full of law books, set out for 
the famous university town of Montpellier, 
stopping on the way to see the superb Arles, 
visit Nimes, spend a night at Avignon, and gaze 
at the Arch and the theatre of Orange. 

Perhaps it is worth while to put on record a 
fact or two about my stay at Montpellier. I 
found rooms on the ground floor of a house in 
the Rue du Manége—“ Riding school street.” 
By the bye, a little story about the brilliant 
A. B. Walkley and a French street name. My 
wife and he were walking together at Le Tréport, 
in about 1897, whilst Dudley Hardy and I 
lagged a little behind. They came upon a 
street with a strange name: “Rue du Four 
Banal.” She was puzzled, and, knowing that 
A.B. W. was proud of his French, very justly, 
asked him the meaning of the words. He did 
not know, and so translated them literally as the 
“Street of the commonplace oven.” “Oh!” 
she said, “I think you’ve made a ‘ Four’,” for 
“faire four” is a phrase indicating that a play 
or enterprise has made a failure. We came up. 
Hardy, who spoke French volubly, was 
“stumped”; but, I as a lawyer, knew, and told 
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them that it was the street of the communal 
oven—the oven which the “ban” or tenants 
were bound to use, paying the seigneur heavily 
for the privilege of using it. Poor A.B. W. was 
a little dashed to find that I knew the meaning 
although he did not. 

However, to return to the Rue du Manége. 
I got two rooms on the ground floor, decently 
furnished, and a little garden with a pump and 
also an almond tree in blossom, and attendance 
and coffee and roll and butter in the morning 
for forty-seven francs a month. Forty-seven 
seemed a favourite figure in the city once famous 
as a station for consumptive patients. A few 
days later I paid forty-seven francs as the price 
of fifty lunches and the same sum for fifty 
dinners vin compris at a students’ restaurant. ‘The 
food was plentiful and not bad, and the wine 
drinkable. Think of good lodging, board and 
wine for a little less than a hundred and fifty 
francs a month! The then franc, of course, 
was worth about five of the present francs. 

Montpellier is a great University town. I 
became acquainted with a number of the students, 
and when they found that I could speak French 
intelligibly and was not puritanical they became 
very amiable. University life was quite different 
there from at Oxford or Cambridge: the 
students lived out, and there was no attempt to 
supervise their mode of living. Many had 
mistresses who looked after their “ diggings,” 
mended their clothes, darned their socks and 
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shared their pleasures; and when the beloved 
left the University, shed bitter tears over their 
loss, but sooner or later entered into another 
temporary alliance of the same. sort. I met 
many of the ladies, well behaved as a rule, and 
pleasant enough to be with, but I made no 
attempt to set up any short-lived quasi-matri- 
monial home of my own: there were other 
pleasant adventures. It is a queer system, but 
rarely led to trouble, as far as I could see, and 
never to any awkward marriage thanks to the 
strict marriage laws of France, which prevented 
man or woman under twenty-six from marrying 
without the consent of their parents (properly 
proved) or if their parents were not alive, of the 
family council, and if they were over twenty-six 
required, in case of a refusal of permission to 
marry, three formal applications to be made 
through a notary at intervals of twenty-one days. 
These laws have since been relaxed, but not to 
a great extent. 

Whilst at Montpellier I took lessons in singing, 
and also endeavoured to improve my French, and 
so had lessons, and one curious fact came out. 
My teacher, a handsome French lady, suggested 
that I should write a short story in French, using 
the dictionary and grammar if necessary. After 
writing the story I submitted it to some friendly 
students who were working for a degree in 
literature; they included one, A. Thomas, who 
became a rather distinguished minor poet. All 
agreed that it was correct in grammar and 
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idiom, but saw that it was queer in style. ‘‘ Quite 
correct but not French” was the verdict. 

Much discussion took place—and much beer, 
Blondel and Griiber was consumed—over the 
question why it was not French. The verdict 
was that the queerness lay in the constant use 
of description by negatives. Thomas remarked, 
“Tt is always he was mot this, or she was not 
that, or they were not something: you seem 
afraid to say directly what he or she or they 
were hevbesthink: that’ /his 4¢criticism wag “not 
half bad,” “not at all ill-founded,” and points 
to a real difference in character and use of 
language. 

During my visit there was a grim incident, 
which showed vividly a difference between the 
English and French police procedure. When I 
was walking home late one night, a woman rushed 
out of a house in a rather mean street. She was 
half undressed, and sobbing and uttering cries. 

Oh, hescdead. she svdecadileeWhatt am: lato 
do? There'll be such trouble. Oh! oh!! oh!!!” 

“Who's dead?’ 

“The old man who came home with me.” 

At this moment a police agent intervened. 
‘““What’s all this?’ he asked roughly, and she 
told him what she had said to me. 

‘“ Who is this dead man?” 

‘““T don’t know—a stranger—an old man quite 
chic whom I picked up—I did him no harm: 
he almost undressed himself, then gave a cry 
and a groan and fell dead.” 
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“And who’s this man with you now?” 

‘““ A stranger—I rushed out screaming and fell 
into his arms.” 

“You two come with me to the station”: 
and he clutched us both firmly. 

The station was close by. The chief man there 
listened carefully to our three stories. 

‘“* Now bring her along to her rooms, and you, 
too, come with me,” he said, taking hold of my 
wrist. On the way I told him as much as I 
could about myself. When we arrived, the 
inspector—I do not remember his exact? official 
title—directed the agent to keep guard on me, 
and then he and the woman went into the house, 
a block of poor flats. 

After an unpleasant quarter of an hour, for 
the agent refused to talk, the inspector returned 
alone. 

“Go off on your duties,” he said to the agent, 
“but keep within earshot.” ‘Then turning to 
me, “There seems nothing wrong: she’s a 
decent woman in her way, and has no dos vert.” 
Dos vert is the slang for maguereau, which is 
the slang for our slang term “ ponce,” which 
means a man who lives on the earnings of the 
unfortunate street women. ‘‘ I’ve examined the 
body—an elderly man probably dead of heart 
failure; certainly no violence and a lot of money 
on him. Listen, you are an advocate, a man 
of the world, an English gentleman. The 
deceased is a wealthy man of good position and 
much respected, and he had a wife and children: 
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I knew him well. . Probably he drank more than 
usual at a friend’s house, and so this woman got 
hold of him. What a scandal if it comes out and 
what sorrow! Will you help:to prevent that?” 

“What can I do? and your ‘duty 

“My duty is to guard the welfare of the 
State. ‘Think what a boon such a scandal would 
be to the scoundrels who agitate the eyes 
orders. Come with me into the house.” 

I went in. We mounted toa son Petraes 
room on the third floor: On a bed lay the’ body 
of a small old man with big white whiskers. 
He had been stripped for examination by the 
Inspector. In a corner the woman crouched, 
sobbing almost convulsively. 

“Here, pull yourself together—have you any 
brandy?” 

rat litelesirs? 

“Pour out a glass for the gentleman, he looks 
queer, and drink one yourself.” I was thankful 
for the brandy, though it was vile stuff, for the 
sight of the corpse sickened me. We dressed 
the body, and whilst we were busy over this the 
Inspector warned the woman fiercely to hold 
her tongue about the matter, threatening that if 
she uttered a word to anyone he would have her 
arrested on some charge and severely punished; 
she promised silence. I recollect almost nothing 
of her appearance except, vaguely, that she 
seemed middle-aged and heavy, and had some 
relics of dusky beauty. 

We carried the body down the stairs, steep 
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cement stairs, with no carpet or matting; it was 
a relatively light burden. JDuring the horrible 
dressing business the inspector explained to me 
his plan. He and -f were to carry the dead 
thing that once -had been a man to the next 
street and lay it on the ground, and I was to 
go home. As soon as I was out of sight he 
would whistle for a fiacre and take the corpse 
to what used to be its home, then send for a 
doctor and so on, and M. X would be deemed 
to have fallen dead in the street of heart failure. 
At the front door he dismissed the woman with 
a final warning and threat. 

We carried out the gloomy programme. Just 
as I was turning to leave he said, ‘“‘ You have 
done a good deed M. Spence, and I thank you. 
Here is my card, if you get into trouble send 
for me; you may need my help, for the friends 
you have named with whom you associate are 
larky fellows. An English shake-hands,” and 
he squeezed mine with an energy painful to me. 

Later on, I read in the papers an account of the 
discovery of the body of M. X in the street, and 
a eulogistic biography, and the description of a 
splendid funeral. 

Do “ they order this matter better in France?” 
I wonder. In England the scandal would have 
come out, as it did in a similar case at Nottingham 
which many lawyers will remember. 

The card did prove useful. One evening I 
was in a café with some friends—the larky 
friends. We had been drinking beer—I, in 
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moderation. It was the custom for the waiter 
to bring a kind of saucer of thick, heavy china 
with every bock: when another bock was 
demanded the glass was taken away but not the 
saucer, and back came the glass with more 
beer, brune or blonde, and another saucer. On 
the departure of a guest his pile of saucers was 
counted—a simple means of “addition.” A 
quarrel arose between two groups of students, 
students of medicine, and students és J/ettres. 
One of the men seized a saucer and threw it 
with a good aim. Immediately the air was 
thick with saucers—very nasty missiles. The 
bourgeoisie present crouched under the marble- 
topped tables. The buxom dame de comptoir 
beckoned to me, and we hid behind her pulpit 
of office. A grand fight it was, and bloody, 
too, but brief. For soon half a dozen or more 
agents de police burst in and made arrests right 
and left. I showed myself too soon and was 
marched off au violon—which was then the 
slang term for police station. When my turn 
for examination came and I gave the name of 
Spence to the officer in charge he said with a 
smile “‘ you are acquainted with Inspector X?”’ 

“Oh yes,” I replied, “I have his card in my 
pocket—here it is.” 

“Well, well,” he answered, “he passed a 
word round about you, so we'll treat you as an 
involuntary spectator whatever may have been 
the case, so good-day, M. Spence.” 

‘* But what about the card?” 
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“Oh, I think,” he replied, ‘it was intended 
to be used only on one occasion,” and he kept it. 

It was early in the ’eighties that I began to 
write for The Artist, a monthly magazine sold 
at sixpence. I am not sure who owned it. 
Certainly for a time a clever man named W. L. 
Crowdy was the editor, and Charles Kains- 
Jackson was manager and contributor. A queer 
man Kains-Jackson, nominally a solicitor: I say 
nominally because his practice was microscopic, 
and he lived mainly by means of contributions 
of a technical character to some agricultural 
paper, and by other journalistic work. He was 
full of strange knowledge, had read all sorts of 
books, English and French, was fervent in religion 
—he would be called an ‘ Anglo Catholic” I 
think nowadays: quite unsophisticated, and apt 
to exhibit surprising ignorance on worldly 
matters. He had a fine taste in art and literature, 
but with fantastic views on some aspects: and 
he wrote admirably. At the United Law 
Students’ Society he made very clever speeches 
with a bitter wit chiefly exhibited in a sort of 
anti-Semitic campaign of his own. 

Also associated with The Artist was A. Lys 
Baldry, a handsome, black-bearded artist, with 
a very pretty wife. In addition was Gleeson 
White, a very able and agreeable man, who 
became the editor, if not founder, of The Studio, 
and wrote some brilliant short books such as 
Letters to Eminent Hands, and an admirable 
Anthology of Ballades and Rondeaux. 
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In those days The Artist did very valuable 
work, for it received contributions from many 
baliant people of unorthodox views. It was 
rather fiercely anti-academic. Down with the 
bourgeois was its leading principle in art and 
literature, for it had no politics. At the same 
time, it was fair, even generous, in permitting 
the enemy to air his views, and the enemy was 
the Royal Academy. Among the contributors 
were men who wrote purely technical articles on 
such subjects as pigments and the medium of 
one kind and another employed in oil painting, 
artists’ brushes, canvases, their preparation, and 
so on. No doubt it had a tendency to take a 
youthful joy in shocking the orthodox and 
successful: in fact much was published merely 
to ébouriffer Pépicier. Indeed, in 1887 it indulged 
in an amusing attack on saitiat the brotherhood of 
The Artist regarded as the successful Philistinic 
painters of the period. During the autumn of 
that year the magazine had published my trans- 
lation, already mentioned, of Balzac’s long, short 
story called “‘ Pierre Grassou”’ giving an account 
of a mediocre Breton artist who made money by 
painting “fakes” and achieved fame by pro- 
ducing popular pot-boilers. So someone (perhaps 
Kains-Jackson: I am not sure) suggested a “‘ Pierre 
Grassou’”’ competition, and, accordingly, voting 
papers were issued with the November number, 
and readers were invited to give votes showing 
which five living British artists were entitled, in 
their opinion, to be called ‘‘ Grassous.”’ In the 
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December Artist the result of the competition 
was given, and the famous five were: 


Edwin Long, R.A. —- 428 votes 
W. Ps riths Rove, Ones 
B,. W, Leader AC Rio. ss -20le 4. 
pidney. Cooper, KvA. — 6230. 4, 
Alita. Ladema. Ne wa 82 Pte 


It seems needless to give a list of the other 
involuntary candidates, but worth while to note 
that the first nine names were all of Academical 
rank, and that only one outsider earned double 
figures. It would be very interesting to see 
what would be the result of such a competition 
nowadays—probably a dozen writs for libel. 

For The Artist I did a good deal of work, writing 
about pictures and music and, chiefly, dramatic 
criticism. From the first I wrote with the 
freedom of opinion to which I have clung 
throughout my career, and yet with the caution, 
as a lawyer, which has enabled me to keep my 
papers and myself out of libel actions by under- 
standing and observing the limitations of the 
doctrine of fair comment. There has been 
plenty of trouble caused by my “ severity ”»—to 
use a phrase of the Daily Graphic—as appears 
hereafter. In The Artist this “severity” in 
my article merrily entitled “ Mangling done 
here,” upon Mary Anderson’s production of 
The Winter's Tale caused a sharp discussion, 
but nothing came of it. 

The reference to the ‘“‘ United Law Students’ 
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Society” brings to my mind the memory of 
many happy hours. The society still exists, but 
now bears the name of the ‘“‘ United Law Society.” 
It was and still is composed of barristers and bar 
students, solicitors and articled clerks. I joined 
in about 1877, and was soon appointed secretary. 
Nowadays, it is a debating society at which 
sometimes topics of law and at others matter of 
general interest are discussed. In my early 
times it owned a library of law books, and had 
what was called a “legal correspondence ” 
department and a “general correspondence” 
department; and during my active period we 
even published a magazine to which I, of course, 
made literary contributions. We used to meet 
in the handsome hall of Clement’s Inn and have 
fierce debates, as a result of which I got rid of 
my natural shyness to some extent, and became 
able to speak easily when on my legs. Many a 
barrister and solicitor has acquired the art of 
public speaking by means of the valuable society. 
Moreover, the now respectably old society— 
it was founded in 1864—was very useful in 
bringing men into contact with one another; and 
three of my most intimate and valued eee ay Sir 
William Bull, Professor Jenks and Henry Cooke 
became known to me through the meetings at 
Clement’s Inn Hall. Nowadays the meetings take 
place in The Middle ‘Temple Common Room. 
It seems strange to me that I never took up 
private theatricals and plagued my friends with 
immature performances. Between my appear- 
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ance in school theatricals (Chapter II) and 1883 
I never attempted to play a part. In the year 
1882 an action of Belt v. Lawes made an immense 
sensation. The plaintiff, a sculptor with a great 
vogue in aristocratic circles, sued the defendant 
in respect of an allegation that he was an imposter, 
and that the artistic quality of his busts was due 
to the secret labours of a Belgian artist who had 
a hiding place in the studio. Several Royal 
Academicians were called on each side, and the 
plaintiff was required to mould a bust during 
the period of the trial, under circumstances which 
precluded fraud, and he produced something the 
merit of which was fiercely disputed. In the 
end a verdict for £5,000 was given against the 
defendant. We young people connected with 
The Artist were deeply interested, and strongly 
on the side of the defendant. So we resolved to 
do a skit upon the case. Four of us set to work, 
H. “W. 20, -Hagreen; eclevertart’ niaster? Ge 
Kains-Jackson, H. M. Platnauer and I, wrote 
The Latest from Westminster, and Hagreen and 
I composed the music for it, and on the 31st 
March, 1883, it was presented at the Ladbroke 
Hall, preceded by Planchés’ one act comedy 
The Captain of the Watch, in which I played 
the leading character. In The Latest I took the 
part of the Judge. I must have done rather well, 
for my father volunteered the remark that my 
singing of the judge’s song was “‘one of the richest 
things” he had ever heard. And yet I have not 
acted since, except rarely, in domestic charades. 


CHAPTER VI 


My start as a paid journalist was made in June, 
1889. For my writings in The Artist I had 
received—thanks; also experience and amuse- 
ment, and two or three proof engravings: which 
I sold. The first paper which employed me 
professionally was Society, a weekly affair not 
to be mistaken for Modern Society, then a 
scandalous rag. The start was brought about 
by Edwin Cleary, whose name will speak vividly 
and pleasantly to many middle-aged and elderly 
journalists and theatrical people. By pure acci- 
dent he came to live at Store Street, in rooms 
on the second floor at the time when I was there 
on the first floor. We became warm friends. 
He was an American, the son of a Kentucky 
judge, and proud of it; he had run away from 
home stage-struck, and after some adventures 
had made progress and been manager to Edwin 
Booth, Modjeska and the beautiful Adelaide 
Neilson. He drifted to London, and had written 
a little play called Editha’s Burglar, founded on 
a story by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, which ran 
for a long time at the Princess’s Theatre, in 
Oxford Street, under the management of W. W. 
Kelly and Grace Hawthorne. 
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Cleary was a notable man, a splendid teller of 
comic stories: on many a Saturday night I have 
watched him keep the Savage Club in a roar of 
laughter. A prodigious worker—‘ hustler ” was 
his word; a man of many gifts and above all 
quite “straight ’—I once lent him {£100 in five 
pound notes, to finance an elopement which 
never took place: I had no receipt but got the 
whole amount back as and when he had money. 
An immense ill-luck pursued him. He always 
made enough to live upon comfortably, and 
seemed close to the fortune that he wanted for 
the realisation of vast dreams, but he died 
without reaching it. 

One year he took out a company to South 
America to present Gilbert and Sullivan opera, 
a capital company with the fascinating Leonora 
Braham as leading singer. 

Providence intervened. Yellow fever was 
raging in one big city of the tour, so the company 
was not allowed to land. At the next place on 
the programme a revolution was in full swing, 
and they durst not go ashore. No money was 
made on that trip. In the following year he 
tried again, and did very well, but when coming 
home was shipwrecked, and all the scenery and 
costumes and the scores disappeared in the 
ocean uninsured. He gave big exhibitions in 
London and in Paris—there always came some 
surprising stroke of mischance. He went gold- 
mining in Africa and nearly died of a centi- 


pede bite, and on behalf of George Pauling, 
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helped in the construction of the Beira railway. 
“A dead nigger under every pile and capital 
lion shooting from the engine tender,” was his 
picture of the affair. There is an account of 
some of poor Cleary’s ventures in The Chronicles 
of a Contractor, by George Pauling an old friend 
of mine, published not long ago by Constables. 

We became great friends—a quaint pair, the 
big, assertive, picturesque, world-roughened jolly 
American actor and the very respectable, rather 
priggish young English solicitor, who wrote 
amateur criticism—unpaid. We collaborated in 
a play called Mirage, he doing most of it, and 
Grace Hawthorne tried it for a matinée at the old 
Princess’s Theatre in 1888, the piece was well 
received by the audience and the Press, but 
never put on for a run—Cleary’s luck. And 
also we worked together with the dramatic critic 
of The Times, J. F. Nisbet, the predecessor of 
my late friend A. B. Walkley, in a piece called 
Dorothy Gray, presented in 1887 for a run at 
the Princess’s, but we retired from the collabora- 
tion early in the day, finding it impossible to 
work with Nisbet. A piece of good fortune, 
for the work was absurdly transpontine and failed 
horribly. Strange that a man of such learning 
and fine hard brains such as The Times critic, 
should have written this poor stuff. 

In 1889 Cleary introduced me to “ Bill” 
McKay, the editor of Society, and he engaged me 
asnd edramatic (critic) at otos.. aicolumn:= How 
splendid it was, not less than three half-pence a line 
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of ten words. And there was the same grand 
price for my essays and also my poetry—mere 
thyming rubbish, but I thought then that I 
had Keats, Swinburne and Tennyson in my pen. 
My first article was on The True Heart, in June, 
1889, and I had to send in my criticism the same 
night—good training. 

On the 7th of June, 1889, something happened 
which much affected the history of the English 
drama and also of this insignificant person. 
Ibsen’s play 4 Doll’s House was presented at the 
Novelty Theatre and on the 15th, Soctety pub- 
lished my criticism of it. At the time I knew 
nothing about Ibsen, and was not acquainted 
with Archer, who translated the famous play 
which set the theatres of the world on fire, and 
many households too. Even now I recollect 
how the piece and splendid acting of Janet 
Achurch thrilled me. My notice, though care- 
fully reasoned, was on the whole enthusiastic: 
really it was not a bad piece of work, I still think, 
after just re-reading it. For a time life went on 
with me as if that first night had been of no 
importance. However, a little more than a 
year later came a letter from William Archer to 
say that he had been asked to become dramatic 
critic of the Daily Graphic, but was not a quick 
enough writer for the work, that he had read 
my notice upon 4 Doll’s House in Society, and 
thought it excellent, and so had spoken about 
me to the editor, who would like to see me. 


The editor had that pleasure promptly. 
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He was T. Heath Joyce, a man much liked 
and respected by everybody. The work offered 
was rather alarming. Owing to the difficulty 
in printing the illustrations—in 18g0—and get- 
ting out and circulating the Daily Graphic as 
an ordinary daily newspaper no “ copy ”—that 
is to say, written contribution—could be accepted 
after eleven o’clock, and no proofs could be seen 
by the writer. Consequently my criticisms, 
except on Saturday evening, would have to be 
written in the theatre and handed to ,a boy 
waiting in the vestibule at a quarter to eleven 
although, as a rule, a play was not over on a 
first night until at least half an hour later. The 
remuneration was a guinea for a notice on a play 
ofsthree-acts, or more, and 125/67. | for=articles 
dealing with shorter works. 

No wonder that a man of established position 
like William Archer was coy—I jumped at the 
offer. It came pat. I had been called to the 
Bar, was making less than my expenses and 
living on my tiny capital. Moreover, the three 
halfpence a line of Society was going or gone. 
In fact my relations with that paper were ended 
by my issuing a writ for arrears of my salary, 
getting a judgment and ultimately some trifling 
amount in discharge or by way of a dividend. 
This was not the fault of the editor, McKay, 
who also was a sufferer. 

From October, 1890, to December, 1892, I 
did that work for the Daily Graphic, and then 


was dismissed on the ground that my criticisms 
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were “‘ too severe ’—of this an account is given 
in Chapter VIII. What strenuous work it was, 
writing in my seat on a pad of paper partly 
during the intervals with people passing and 
repassing and interrupting in a score of ways, 
and partly during the actual performance. A 
curious kind of dichotomy of the brain was 
involved, with one part devoted to writing as 
well as I could about what had already taken 
place, and the other busily engaged in watching 
and appraising what was going on, and imagining 
—towards the close—what must happen during 
the last act. Splendid mental training, which 
has been of much value to me. 

What audacity, then, to have written “ severe 
criticism’! and yet I recollect no case where 
afterwards I regretted what I had written. The 
period when I was writing for the Daily Graphic 
made my task relatively easy since, apart from 
the production of Ibsen plays, always published 
in advance, we had little to deal with as a rule 
save the conventional ‘‘ well made” drama or 
revivals of the old and well known. 

Still it was a fierce, interesting time, because 
of the Ibsen plays, four of which, Rosmersholm, 
Ghosts, Hedda Gabler and The Lady from the 
Sea, were produced whilst I was on the Daily 
Graphic and, like The Doll’s House, were savagely 
attacked by most of the critics. Abuse was 
showered upon them by Clement Scott of the 
Daily Telegraph and Alfred Watson of the 
Standard and nearly all the others. Of course 
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William Archer stood up for them in The 
World, somewhat hampered by the fact that he 
or his brother or (both of them) had translated 
all the pieces produced. I naturally welcomed 
the effort to raise the intellectual standard of the 
theatre, and also improve the technique of play 
writing. For most serious dramas written after 
the Ibsen invasion show clearly that the authors 
have been influenced, consciously or not, by the 
workmanship of the Scandinavian dramatist. 
Possibly if I had joined in the attack and used 
the commination service phrases, of which there 
is a choice collection in The Quintessence of Ibsen 
by George Bernard Shaw, the severity of my 
criticism of other plays would not have caused 
my dismissal from the Daily Graphic. 

Friendships were made and marred over those 
works. Nowadays when the youthful critics 
call Ibsen plays “vieux jeux”—if they can 
pronounce the words—it seems difficult to think 
that these dramas were received with such 
hostility, just as it is hard to believe that within 
my time the names of Wagner and Whistler 
were deemed accursed. 

It may be added that certain theatrical 
institutions were regarded as outside criticism 
—above or perhaps below—by the Daily Graphic. 
There was trouble once because, after a visit 
with Dudley Hardy to an East End pantomime, 
I stated quite accurately, that it was not nearly 
ready for production and was utterly vulgar and 


stupid—the paper published something very 
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different. However this really pleased me for 
the criticisms on Christmas entertainments were 
paid at a guinea each, and when it appeared 
that they were not to be criticised but merely 
advertised I dealt with them wholesale: There 
was one glorious, dreary and fatiguing day on 
which I earned seven guineas, less some expenses 
for food, drink and cabs, by visits to these tire- 
some entertainments. 

J. L. Toole, then quite a famous popular actor- 
manager, also was regarded as an institution, 
and therefore sacred. A quaint person, Toole, 
who will go down in theatrical history as a great 
comic actor. I saw him in many of his parts, 
amongst others Spriggins and Paul Pry: he was 
a man with a big, rather wooden face, and loud 
voice, who indulged in what American comedians 
used to call ‘‘funniments”’ without any regard 
to their artistic propriety. He was Toole doing 
business as a “low comedy merchant,” and the 
efforts of the author to create a character did 
not matter to him. By far his best performance 
was in ‘‘ Walker London ”’—somehow the shy, 
gentle Barrie seemed to have tamed him. A 
jolly affair that, produced in February, 1892: 
with an excellent cast: Eliza Johnstone, Mary 
Ansell, C. M. Lowne, and Seymour Hicks. On 
the last night of a season it was the custom of 
Toole to make a comic speech, much aided by 
the easily audible prompter: we critics used to 
get a copy of the speech in advance, and I a 
guinea for going to get it. However, it 
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must be added that Toole was an actor of 
immense popularity, caused a vast amount of 
innocent laughter, and died worth almost eighty 
thousand pounds, presumably earned as actor 
and manager. 

The year 1891 brought more work to me, for, 
thanks to Sir William Bull—not baronet then 
or even knight, but always my friend, I became 
dramatic critic of the Pictorial World—an old 
illustrated weekly paper acquired by a company 
in the formation of which he acted: I gbserve 
that I was also employed as counsel in the matter, 
and received thirty-one guineas for settling 
prospectus, memorandum, articles of association, 
etc. The editor was a charming man, Aubyn 
Bernard Rochfort Trevor-Battye—he always 
enjoyed his full name. He was a naturalist and 
agreeable writer, but not exactly a born editor. 
Editors, like poets, are not made. A pleasant 
addition this was to a small income, but I 
find no record of the scale of payment for my 
“copy.” In 1897 A. B. R. Trevor-Battye 
became editor of The Artist but I had ceased 
to write for it. 

More important was the Pall Mall Gazette, 
then edited by the late E. T. Cook for which I 
began to write in 1891, on the introduction of 
the brilliant Edward Garrett, who soon after 
went to South Africa for his health. Garrett 
I got to know through Sir John James Withers, 
now one of London’s leading solicitors, who was 
introduced to me by my friend Professor Edward 
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Jenks, concerning whom I have spoken in 
Chapter V. 

For these three papers I was writing until 
the date of my marriage—4th October, 1892 
—and it was mainly in reliance upon this 
income that the ceremony was allowed to take 
place. 


Cras Pate Rey Uf 


In January, 1890, I was called to the Bar by 
the Middle Temple. In choosing chambers I 
made a great mistake, for which I have suffered 
considerably. I ought to have got into touch 
with some middle-aged, experienced barrister, 
and had a thorough discussion with him about 
my position and future. It is of vital importance 
for a young counsel to get into the Chambers of 
some man of good standing with a large practice 
in the class of work which the beginner expects, 
or, at least, hopes to have entrusted to him. A 
substantial number of- careers ‘are’-made: or 
marred by the right or wrong choice of Chambers. 
“Choice”’ is not quite the correct word, since 
it is dificult to get into the desirable Chambers. 
I am not speaking merely of pupilage, that is 
to say, the six months for fifty guineas or twelve 
for a hundred, though there is in that a matter 
of importance and luck, since the money often is 
utterly wasted. 

However, this is not a guide book to the bar, 
so I must merely speak of my own experience, 
My father-in-law having a good deal to do with 
patents and patent agents advised me to become 


a pupil of W. R. Bousfield, and without taking 
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further advice I went into his Chambers at 2 
Crown Office Row. A great mistake, but not 
on account of any fault of his. Bousfield was 
then a Junior in large practice, almost confined 
to cases concerning patents, trade marks, and 
trade names and designs: he soon after took 
silk. Like most of the men who succeed in 
that special class of work, he had had a scientific 
training. In order to get on at “the patent 
Bar” a barrister must have that or else a great 
natural aptitude for science, it is better, perhaps, 
to say, a well developed gift for understanding 
swiftly questions of chemistry, electricity, and 
mechanics. 

Now I had no such training or aptitude or 
gift, a fact which seemed unimportant to me 
until I got into Bousfield’s Chambers and found 
myself baffled by specifications of patents that 
were: A.B.C, to him. 

At first I took it to be merely a question of 
experience, and thought that a little stiff work 
would get me over the difficulty, and so I tried 
hard to understand the baffling documents, and 
failed. How well I recollect struggling with 
one specification, that of the patent for Kelvin’s 
magnetic compass. I looked up books on the 
subject and articles in the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica. ‘They might have been written in 
Amharic for all that they meant to me, and the 
specification remained a horrible mystery. It 
is not simply a question of general intelligence; 
I have had rather intimate acquaintance with 
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most successful members of the patent Bar of 
my time, and have found that with a few excep- 
tions, they showed no greater mental capacity than 
the ordinary successful general practitioners at the 
Bar, except as regards their peculiar topic. I 
wonder whether Charles Lamb, who was born 
at 2 Crown Office Row, could have succeeded 
in understanding that awful specification. 

Of course I deplored the incapacity, for if I 
had been fit for that kind of work I could have 
acquired a practice at the patent Bar, and begun 
to earn a good professional income long before 
the time at which I did. In fact, I have often 
had offers of patent work, but declined all but 
the simplest cases, and they have cost me bad 
headaches and sleepless nights. 

As soon as my six months were over I left 
Bousfield. Even then I made no effort to get 
into the right kind of Chambers, but took a 
room at No. 7 Fig Tree Court which, by the 
fantastic structure of the Temple, is immediately 
over 3 Crown Office Row, but approached by 
steps on the north and not the south. I became 
a tenant of Rockingham Gill, who had a good 
practice as a Junior chiefly in The Mayor’s 
Court, which then, and for long after, was a 
fertile hunting ground for some members of the 
Bar. It had a peculiar and highly technical 
procedure, which has since gone into disuse. 
Gill was very familiar with it, for he and another 
man, named Railton, had written a book on the 
practice of the Court, which was published in 
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1888. He took the Chambers on the first floor 
of No. 7 in 1890 and I became his tenant at 
the same time, taking a rather gloomy room at 
the back. He was my landlord until July, 
1928, and there never was an_ unfriendly 
word on either side, for he is a very pleasant, 
good man, 

By about the year 1901 my practice had 
become so big that the back room was no longer 
suitable, whilst on the other hand, Gill had 
become interested as a part owner in the manage- 
ment of very large china clay estates in Cornwall, 
to the necessary detriment of his practice as 
barrister. 

After some friendly discussion he agreed, 
very amiably, that I should move into the big 
front room with a view over the gardens and 
river whilst he conducted the china clay business 
from a front room by the side of my new abode, 
making, of course, numerous visits to the south- 
west of England. He went there to see about 
the production of the china clay and china 
stone, the use of which for the manufacture of 
porcelain was discovered by the Chinese in or 
about the Ming period, and jealously guarded 
as a secret for centuries, whilst Europe tried to 
imitate it with earthenware and such composite 
matters as the body of the famous Pate Tendre 
of Sévres. | 

At first briefs came very slowly. The promises 
on which I relied proved to be as fragile as the 
Pate Tendre. A solicitor cousin, my only 
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relative in the profession, died soon after I was 
called; whilst a friend who, otherwise, could, 
and would have helped me largely, being an 
active member of a firm of solicitors which had 
a big litigious practice, quarrelled with his 
partner, came to the Bar himself and was called 
the term after my call. 

In Chapter IX appears an account of the fees 
booked, and the amounts received by me during 
the first years of my career at the Bar. Oh, 
those early days, sitting in the rather gloomy 
room at the back, often with nothing to do 
except read law for days and even weeks together 
—between the 21st of May and the 26th of 
August, 1890, only three fees were booked, 
amounting to a grand total of four guineas! 
And the tragedy of listening to footsteps on the 
stairs and wondering, wondering, and wondering 
whether they would stop at our floor, and the 
disappointment—to me—when they did, and it 
was only with a brief for somebody else or in 
order to borrow the Law List or the A.B.C.! 
How fortunate I was, after October, 1892, to 
have waiting for me at home a wife unfailing in 
courage and affection, and able by some miracle 
to make my life almost luxurious as well as 
happy on our small income, itself diminished by 
financial help, which she never grudged, given 
to others even poorer than ourselves. And still 
we managed now and then to buy a piece of 
old embroidery or a Martin ware jug or pot, 
which fortunately cost less then than a tenth of 
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their present value: for she, like her husband, 
had a passion for beautiful things. 

During my first year I got some help from 
unexpected sources. My old schoolfellow, C. 
M. E. Wynne—referred to in Chapters XVII and 
XX, brought me work, and afterwards became 
a very valuable client. And there was William 
Bull—now the Right Honourable Sir William 
Bull, Bart—then in partnership with his brother, 
Henry, under the name of Bull and Bull, who 
took me up. We had become friends at the 
“United Law Society.” ‘That friendship has 
made a great difference to my life, for Bull and 
Bull, from small beginnings, have built up a 
very large practice, and almost at the start of 
my career employed me as a junior in most of 
their important matters; and many of the cases 
have been very heavy and lucrative: in fact, 
their work has been the backbone of my career. 
I write this sitting at a handsome large desk 
presented to me by the firm with a metal tablet 
bearing the words: 


B.S: 
From his friends 
LEB sandiwea]sb: 
as a slight memento 
of many years’ good Counsel. 
29th July, igor. 


Poor Henry died in December, 1905, univer- 
sally regretted. I should much like to say what 
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I think of William Bull, of whose brilliant career 
an account can be seen in Who’s Who?, and other 
works of reference; but I doubt whether he 
would be pleased if I were to express in print 
my feelings of admiration of the best of friends, 
a man whom I have often heard discussed, but 
with never a word uttered that it would not be 
pleasant for him and his amiable, popular wife 
to hear. 

After the death of Henry, two very able young 
men were taken into the firm, Gilbert L, West 
and Leon B. Castello, and I am glad to say they 
have been my friends ever since—the benefit of 


the friendship being on my side. 


CHAPTER »VIII 


In 1886 a rather absurd trifle happened which, 
in the end, led to the most important and fortunate 
event of my life. I was with a friend at a hotel 
in Boulogne; for some idle reason he would 
not come down to the table d’héte dinner until 
very late, and I waited for him, being always 
weak minded in small matters and big, too, 
perhaps sometimes. When we presented our- 
selves in the dining-room the maitre d’hétel 
told us that we could have dinner @ /a carte and 
not otherwise. My foolish companion was indig- 
nant, and marched out, followed by his equally 
foolish friend. We passed place after place— 
each was this or that, said he, and not good 
enough. When we came to the Hétel Folkestone 
I entered, being hunger-driven to firmness: 
they gave us a very good dinner so we moved 
to the establishment. It is almost certain that 
but for this episode I should never have met 
Grace Katherine Casper, who afterwards became 
my wife: no man ever had a better. 

In 1887 I took my sister, who was then living 
with my father in the country, for a trip in 
Northern France: I had managed to save some 
money on my salary of two hundred and fifty 
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pounds a year, a thing more easily done then 
than now. As a start we went by Boulogne, 
and to the Hétel Folkestone, because of the 
event of the year before, and there we met Mrs. 
Casper and her two daughters. She was a 
Frenchwoman married to a New Zealander, and 
so French that her daughters were brought up 
almost as strictly as if they had been jeunes filles 
bien elevées in France itself. The mother was 
a really charming, lovable woman, of great 
natural gaiety and inexhaustible kindngss; she 
took a fancy to the rather prim young Englishman 
who, thanks to his mother’s training, had better 
manners than most young Britons of his class. 
Perhaps “‘ better manners”’ is a wrong phrase, 
and I ought to have said “more manners,” 
meaning that I had been taught the little courtesies 
of conduct towards ladies based on a perhaps 
romantic reverence which is ceasing to exist, 
and was even then waning. 

The daughters were dark, graceful young 
women, very well dressed, in quite a Parisian 
style. One of them, Palmyre, was a real beauty, 
with well-cut features, a lovely complexion, and 
a superb figure. 

The other, Grace Katherine, was not a beauty 
in the ordinary sense of the term: she had 
magnificent black hair, lovely eyes, strong 
regular teeth, and a clear skin, but a rather 
large nose and mouth inconsistent with accepted 
standards of loveliness. Yet the whole face was 
irradiated by an air of intelligence, amiability 
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and modesty which rendered her countenance 
irresistibly charming. And she was such an 
elegant creature! tall, finely-built and of a most 
graceful dignified carriage. In a pleasant, rather 
deep voice, she spoke French perfectly, and 
English with a little foreign accent; indeed, in 
the pronunciation of our tongue, a few words 
bafled her to the end of her life; nevertheless 
she wrote far better English than that of her 
British friends, as can be seen in her letters and 
the published articles and short stories written by 
her. She had a genius for dress.) My friends 
used to pity me, believing her to be extravagant 
in clothes, but she made her own hats and 
costumes and, fur and lace apart, never in my 
time had a dress costing more than four pounds, 
and rarely as much as that, or spent even a 
guinea on a hat: and yet she was always envied 
and admired by her friends and acquaintances 
because of the fashionable style of her well-cut, 
superbly fitting “ confections” and “ chapeaux.” 

The beauty of her character and manner was 
as great as the charm of her person, for she was 
of a high degree of intelligence and utterly 
unselfish, always thoughtful for others, modest 
almost to an unreasonable extent, honourable in 
her dealings, sweet-tempered and ever anxious 
to be just. Her very witty tongue was never 
used maliciously. There were peculiarities. She 
never desired to have a child—nor did I. To 
her capacity for warm affection there was a 
strongly marked limitation: her mother, her 
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sister and her fortunate husband absorbed it; 
for the rest of the world there might be amiable, 
sincere friendship and no more. In the normal 
sense of the word she had no religion: this in 
part, perhaps, was due to a reaction against her 
father’s bigotry. Vaguely she believed in some 
future life, a sort of mere zon omnis moriar idea, 
but- no dogma of any Church, no thought of 
any revelation occupied her mind seriously. It 
is a little strange that I should have arrived at 
the same state of simple agnosticism after much 
reading and thought on the subject of religion 
as she with none or very little. She was good 
because she was born good and proof against 
temptation, though neither through fear nor hope. 
Her religion may be summed up in a phrase: 
she desired to act honourably in all matters, and 
also to render everyone around her happy. 
There was no case of love at first sight or 
anything like it. In fact at first my young 
man’s fancy turned towards her beautiful sister. 
During 1887, 1888 and 1889 I used to visit the 
Caspers now and then on a Sunday, sometimes 
being invited to supper informally, and my 
sister, when in town, came with me. In the 
winter of 1888-9, during my stay in France, 
Mrs. Casper and I used to write to one another. 
On my return to England in the spring I visited 
the house again, and more frequently than 
before. And all this time I was never left 
alone with either of the young ladies in their 
home or at the houses of friends; for Such were 
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their parents’ quaint ideas that they were not 
allowed to accept invitations in which their 
father and mother were not included; and yet 
two more trustworthy young women could not 
have been imagined. The phrase ¢a ne se fait 
pas was applied and covered everything; it 
sounds incredible nowadays. 

Indeed, before I asked her to marry me I was 
never alone with her anywhere. During the 
autumn of 1890 and the spring of 1891 I came 
gradually and clearly to the knowledge that my 
happiness in life lay with her. This “ gradually ” 
may seem very unromantic, for novelists and 
poets generally believe in the coup de foudre 
which, however, is apt to die out quickly. But 
how was I to ask her to marry me? Perhaps I 
ought to have begun the matter by speaking 
to her parents. Fortunately I did not; from 
the point of view of a father and mother I was 
deplorably undesirable—a barrister of little more 
than a year’s standing barely earning his expenses 
of chambers and living on a capital of less than a 
thousand pounds, and dramatic critic of only 
one paper—the Daily Graphic which brought in 
about two hundred pounds a year. 

On Sunday, the 8th of March, 1891, my 
father, who had left South Wales and was living 
at Chepstow Villas with my old nurse Polly 
Harman to look after him, came with me to sup 
at the Caspers, he visiting them for the first time. 
During the evening, when I was at the piano, with 
her beside me whilst I was strumming on the 
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instrument before or after singing a song, I 
asked her to become my wife. What words 
were used by me we never could tell afterwards. 
Certainly up to that moment she had not 
consciously thought about me as more than 
a pleasant acquaintance—perhaps, indeed, an 
agreeable friend—and those whispered, broken 
words must have had a tremendous effect upon 
her, have suddenly awakened or brought to 
light feelings the existence of which was not 
suspected by her. Her answer after a little 
hesitation was a murmured “ Yes, if my parents 
consent.” Very unpoetical, deplorably Victorian. 

After this a little storm raged. My own 
father was vexed: he had been much pleased by 
the family and the young ladies, but asked, almost 
fiercely, why I had not chosen the beautiful 
sister. However, he soon gave way and there 
lies before ‘mé his answer to the first letter 
written by her to him. 


*““ My dear Grace, 

“I see you have just as coaxing and 
winning ways with your pen as you have with 
your voice. I think your note the most 
graceful and the sweetest I ever received in 
my long life.” 


It was quite another matter with her family. 
Long engagements are out of the tradition of 
the French, and it may be that they are wise in 
this, for sometimes the strain of a long engage- 
ment is fatal to the marriage. They -were not 
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in a position to give a dowry; of course I did 
not want one, but here again was a French 
tradition, and although her mother liked me 
very well, and thought I should be a good 
husband for her dear daughter, she intensely 
disliked the idea of her child marrying sans 
dot. There were troublesome interviews, almost 
quarrels, but on Friday the 13th came a com- 
promise; there was to be no engagement but 
an “understanding” which might become an 
engagement as soon as I was earning five hundred 
pounds a year. And that afternoon I was 
permitted to sit alone with her, and I did so, 
happily, until I had to rush off, dinnerless, to 
the Royalty Theatre to see Ibsen’s Ghosts, the 
first production of ‘The Independent Theatre 
Society” which my old friend, Mr. J. 'T. Grein, 
founded, to the great benefit of our theatre. 

The next year was very trying for two sensitive 
people, owing to the absurdly anomalous relation 
in which we stood towards one another. During 
the whole period there was a quiet effort by 
her people to end the matter, and they were 
by no means delighted when towards the end 
of it I became the dramatic critic of the Pa// 
Mall Gazette and the Pictorial World and could 
report that the Bar work was bringing in a 
little more than my expenses, for then I was 
able to claim an engagement! After this they 
behaved as if I were really welcome as a son- 
in-law; indeed the dear old lady became very 
affectionate. 
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So plans were made for a quiet wedding and 
a simple honeymoon, and my desire to be 
married at a registry office was accepted, for I 
felt that since I belonged to no church a religious 
ceremony would be undesirable. One afternoon 
in September, 1892, we walked together to the 
shop of a grocer in Silver Street, Notting Hill 
—it is called Church Street now—and bought a 
license for the ceremony to take place at the 
District Registry office in Marlowes Road. 

On the 3rd of October, 1892, Dudley Hardy 
and I (as a critic) went to see a play called 4 
Lucky Dog at Terry’s Theatre. The title of the 
piece was prophetic. Dudley Hardy slept at 
my rooms in Percy Street, since he had the 
dignity of being “ best man.” Next morning I 
put on my wedding garments, a new blue serge 
suit, and we set out for Marlowes Road. So 
determined was I to be in good time that we 
were down in the street too soon, and therefore 
began to walk. When we came opposite to the 
Princess’s Theatre, the old one, the scene of 
Wilson Barrett’s triumphs, Dudley said “ Let’s 
go into Inman’s, I feel very dry”; it was a 
famous house, now gone, then much used by 
actors. Probably I had never before touched 
alcohol so early in the morning—nor have I 
half a dozen times since—but I felt dazzled and 
thirsty. We entered; he ordered a bottle of 
champagne which the barmaid opened. 

“Don’t I have a glass to drink the bride’s 
health and to his?”’ she said, and she nodded at 
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me. We looked at one another—how could 
she have guessed. We never found out; for 
we were merely two young men in morning 
suits, without even a flower in a buttonhole. 

“But how do you know which it is?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, him,” she answered looking at me, 
and “she might be doin’ worse—Well here’s 
luck—and don’t have any more to drink, 
my lads.” 

After that we took a hansom and went off to 
Marlowes Road, and up we drove and down 
we drove, and up again: no sign of a wedding 
place, and time flew fast. 

“Ask a pl’ceman,” was, I think, the song of 
the time and we did. ‘‘ Oh, it’s in the work’us 
where you'll be turned off,” he said, and so it 
was. A few words in a dusty room, before a 
faded old man, and my troubles were over. 

So on to her house. We had a merry break- 
fast; my old father was present, and made a 
splendid speech, also William Bull was there, a 
dear man, who ever after used to send us a kind 
telegram on the anniversary, and another old 
friend, and Hardy. Farewells, a hansom to 
Liverpool Street, the customary block in Old 
Broad Street, but luckily tickets had been taken 
and luggage booked in advance, and then into 
a train to carry us to disappearing Mundesley, and 
the beginning of a happy thirty-four years 
together of a brilliant good woman and the man 
whom she loved far beyond his deserts. I am 
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glad and proud to think that she was really 
happy with me. 

The return from the honeymoon was followed 
by catastrophes. We had got through that 
tremendous, trying, foolish ordeal very well, 
thanks to her generosity and gift for pardoning. 
It was the more difficult because her mother 
failed to give to her any warning as to the sexual 
intimacy involved in marriage, and she herself 
was utterly ignorant of such matters. I wonder 
how many marriages have been wrecked by a 
mother’s reticence. No doubt I did and said a 
hundred tactless things that hurt her, but she 
forgave. 

Why should there be honeymoons? ‘The 
newly-married strangers should not be thrust 
upon one another for twenty hours or more in 
the twenty-four instead of being broken almost 
gently to one another by starting on the basis 
of the man going to his work and the woman 
looking after the home, and their meeting at 
the end of the working day with something solid 
to talk about? 

Unromantic, unpoetic this, and disrespectful 
to the idea of the honeymoon or month or /une de 
miel ; the German tongue wisely cuts it to a week 
with the term fuitterwoche. What a term anyhow, 
based on the consumption of honey wine for a 
month after marriage, an alcoholic drink that 
was fatal to the infamous Attila, pattern of the 
ex-Kaiser, who died of drinking too much of 
it on his honeymoon: perhaps he did not like 
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the bride with the ugly name of Ildico and 
longed for the elusive Honoria. 

Many marriages are ruined during the honey- 
wine period because of the excessively constant 
intimacy of the hero and heroine, and the 
awful boredom that sometimes ensues; nowadays, 
when the young people have golf or tennis or 
fishing honeymoons or the like, the danger is 
lessened, if the weather behaves well; and if it 
does not, I suppose they find another couple and 
play bridge. 

On our return we went to look at the flat in 
Berners Street, which we had taken at a hundred 
pounds a year for the second and third floors. 
Until then we had seen only the plans. Up the 
stairs we went with the architect: at the top 
was an unguarded space ! 

*“Where’s the front door?” I asked. 

He slapped his brow with open palm; ‘‘ God 
bless my soul!” 

“But people,” she remarked, “ can walk right 
in and straight into the dining- room or drawing- 
room or upstairs. 

He, meditatively, “If it opens outwards it 
will throw people downstairs; it can’t open 
inwards because of the wall; it can’t slide side- 
ways for there’s no space.” 

A long pause. 

This was in 1892, when there were no Tubes 
and few lifts, but there were some public-houses 
with collapsible network iron gates, called, I 
believe, “‘ Bostwick.” 
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“We'll have a ‘ Bostwick’ gate,” said I. 

“Splendid,” he answered. ‘‘ Come both of 
you and have some lunch with me.” 

After lunch I went to Chambers since 
there was some trifling job to do. On my 
return I found a wife in tears. I had asked her 
to open all my letters, and she always did there- 
after, and answered most of them. She was 
holding out a sheet of paper, an opened letter, 
one of several forwarded from Mundesley. 


The Daily Graphic, 
Noy. 3; 1592- 
“DEAR Mr. SPENCE, 

“You may remember that sometime since 
I spoke to you about the style of your dramatic 
criticisms, and pointed out that while they 
contain much that was just, you were apt to 
be unduly severe, and to take too sombre a 
view of each piece as a whole. ‘This is not 
only my own opinion, but is widely shared 
by many competent judges, so that I feel 
myself, in the interests of the paper, compelled 
to give you formal notice of the termination 
of our engagement in a month’s time. I need 
hardly say that I do this with much regret, 
as our relations have always been of the 
pleasantest nature, and I can testify to the 
devotion and loyalty which you have always 

shown to the Dazly Graphic. 

“Very faithfully yours, 
“'T, HeaTu Joyce.” 
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‘“Oo’er,” said I, anticipating Mr. Kipps, 
‘and what’s that on the mantelpiece?” I took 
it. It was the announcement that the Pa// Mall 
Gazette had been sold to Mr. Astor, and the 
members of the staff had no right to expect to 
be kept on—this was a kindly warning from the 
editor—of whom more later. 

“Anything more?” I asked facetiously. 

Another long pause, and then the third 
document. 

This was to say that the Pictorial World had 
gone into liquidation and would appear no more. 

With a sudden recollection of Shakespeare, I 
exclaimed grimly, “‘ What, all my pretty chickens 
at one fell swoop.” 

“Yes, but not their dam,” she replied, and 
held out her arms and comforted me, and took 
me out to dinner, and made me eat a lot and 
have a small bottle of Barolo. 

Certainly it was all “my pretty chickens ”— 
two of the three papers on which I relied for 
bread and butter and rent were gone, and one 
seemed going. A day or so later came a request 
to pay two hundred pounds which I had guaran- 
teed for a friend—only once have I committed 
that folly. Certainly the position was alarming. 
The three papers, with a trifling amount from 
the Bar, constituted our whole income, and there 
were no friends or relatives able and likely to 
help, nor were either of us willing to accept aid 
in the form of money. Most of my little capital 
was in the hands of friends, themselves still in 
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financial trouble—indeed, I never got back the 
guaranteed two hundred pounds which I paid 
off by instalments, nor another three hundred 
pounds lent to, or rather retained by, the friend 
whose loan I had secured. In fact about two 
hundred and fifty pounds and some furniture 
and the like were our little all—except youth 
and health and courage and love and hope, 
which, after all, are very good assets. 

However, within a week was a letter from 
E. T. Cook to say that the Westminsters Gazette 
was going to be brought out, and asking me to 
be its dramatic critic: it is not hard to guess 
that I accepted. The late E. T. Cook, after- 
wards Sir Edward, was a man of immense ability, 
with very restrained manner, a kind heart and 
profound respect for the dignity of other people. 
On his departure from the editorship of the 
Daily News I had a letter from him. 


“61 Russell Square, W.C. 
Jan 14, 1901. 
““ DEAR Mr. SPENCE, 

“Many thanks for your letter. Such 
kind words from an old colleague help in no 
small degree to break my fall. 

“Yours sincerely, 


ee eaw ies OOKos 


I have been very fortunate in the matter of 
editors, receiving just and kindly treatment from 
all for whom I have done a substantial amount 
of work. A list in order of date: William 
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McKay, E. T. Cook, A. B. R. Trevor-Battye, 
J. A. Spender, Sir William Ingram, C. A. Cooper, 
J. Croal, C. K. Shorter, Keble Howard, John 
Latey and Bruce Ingram. Most of them com- 
bined great gifts for journalism with good taste 
in literature. 

No notice to quit came from the Pal/ Mall, 
and so I kept on working for it until I resigned 
in order to be able to join the afterwards famous 
green paper—the only one of the staff, I was 
told, who gave notice to the Pall Mall Gazette 
instead of receiving one. I remained on the 
Westminster until some time in 1920. 

Very soon after came a request to me to call 
at the office of the [//ustrated London News. Sir 
William Ingram was bringing out a new illustrated 
paper to be called The Sketch, and a dramatic 
critic was needed. ‘Two old friends had put 
my name forward—Dudley Hardy, then 
immensely the fashion, and the late George 
King, who had been a director of the Pictorial 
World, a very clever, successful man, for many 
years a good friend to me. A brief talk with 
the masterful, able editor and I was on the staff. 

Two of the pretty chickens replaced ! 

On the 2nd of May, 1893, came a letter from 
the Scotsman asking me to have breakfast with 
the editor, C. A. Cooper, at the Hotel Victoria— 
eight-thirty the hour. I was there with military 
punctuality and had a pleasant breakfast with 
Cooper—a charming cultured man: after break- 
fast came discussion about the paper, in the end 
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my appointment as London representative in 
respect of important theatrical productions, in- 
cluding light opera. The other “ pretty chicken.” 

On my arrival at Chambers I sent off a 
telegram to announce the good news—there 
were no convenient, devastating telephones then. 
Alas, it was a foolish, facetious telegram in these 
words: “‘ Hoot lassie, am noo a Hieland laddie.”’ 
On my return home there were no signs of joy 
or gaiety. ‘‘ Aren’t you glad of the news?” I 
asked. , 

“Glad that they won’t have you—the pigs.” 

“Not have me? I sent a wire to say that I 
had got the job.” 

After fumbling in her inevitable bag, she 
produced a crumpled piece of paper now lying 
before me. The polite Post Office had cor- 
rected my message, and converted the “ Noo” 
into ‘““No’”’; never since have I tried to be 
funny by telegram. We lived in this flat for 
some happy years, and then moved to No. g 
Berners Street, in order to get bigger rooms and in 
March, 1907, we left because the house was to be 
pulled down. After this we went to a very com- 
fortable flat, No. 75 Bedford Court Mansions, at 
which much of this book has been written. My 
wife had a difficult task when flat hunting since 
it was necessary for us to be near the theatres 
and the Temple, and there was a severe limit 
to the rent that we could pay. I well remember 
the day when I went to inspect the flat which 
she thought suitable, and the look of happiness 
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when I had been over the place and said that 
I liked it. The flat had a good room for a 
library (seventeen by twelve and very lofty), 
and a drawing-room, twenty-two by seventeen, 
and a good bedroom and dressing-room, and a 
little bedroom and bathroom on the ground 
floor, and, downstairs, a dining-room the size 
of the drawing-room, and a kitchen equally big 
and the usual offices. ‘Then, alas, came a blow: 
there had been a mistake about the rent. It 
was fifty pounds more than she thought, and to 
the same extent above the limit! ‘Tears came 
into her beautiful eyes. It was such a jolly flat, 
and there was also the horrible thought of her 
having to go on hunting. I tried to bargain, 
and she helped. No, it was ‘* bed-rock.”” What 
could Ido? Oh, the joy when I said “‘ My dear, 
we must risk it,” and in saying so ran the risk 
of being embraced in the sight of the agent. A 
wise, happy decision, but perilous as matters 
then stood. 


CHARTER: hx 


Ir has already been stated in Chapter I that 
my father died in July, 1893. During his last 
years he had lived upon his share of the earnings 
of the Liverpool firm, which were not large. 
For the two and a half per cent. brokerage on 
tin plates of my early days had shrunk to half 
per cent., and many American buyers had agents 
of their own. Perhaps the general public does 
not know that the so-called “ tin-plate”’ is sheet 
iron or steel covered with tin; the difference 
between iron and steel in certain grades is almost 
nominal. He left a certain amount of debts, 
and a few personal chattels, and he had the dis- 
posal by will of his life insurance policy. In the 
end, after contributing my share—or more—to 
the discharge of these debts and buying his 
silver, I received, in 1894, a sum of £387 Ios. 
I was glad to buy the silver, a superb set of 
Geo III fiddle pattern, with a scollop on the back. 

Now I propose to state broadly and briefly 
the material aspect of our lives so far as my 
legal career is concerned from about the date 
of our happy marriage until 1925, when I 
took silk. 
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Firstly it seems worth while to say something 
about my earnings at the Bar in the early days, 
because I take myself to have been fairly typical 
of the barrister who, in the end, becomes moder- 
ately prosperous. The figures of the later years 
when, with big ups and downs, I was making 
between the three and five thousand guineas, 
never quite touching the latter—seem to be 
of no general interest. There are, of course, 
many who get beyond the five thousand line, 
a: substantial’ “number /reachovthes? ten, “and 
a small diminishing collection approaches the 
limit, which is said to be fifty or even sixty 
thousand guineas in one case. It is the lean 
years that count. 

Now, I was called in January, 1890, during 
which year I booked eighty-nine guineas! ‘There- 
after I made a slow, steady advance, reaching 
seven hundred and seventy-one guineas for the 
year 1899. ‘The total amount of fees booked 
during those ten years was three thousand six 
hundred and twenty-nine guineas, an average, 
annually, of three hundred and sixty-three. 
But, alas! the fee books show that of the three 
thousand six hundred and twenty-nine only a 
part, namely two thousand six hundred and 
seven, was ever paid, so there were bad debts 
to the extent of one thousand and twenty-two 
guineas, making the receipts average only about 
two hundred and sixty guineas a year. In the 
next ten years there was a great improvement: 
the booking in 1900 was eight hundred and 
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twenty-three guineas and in 1go0g reached eleven 
hundred and fifty-nine with a total for the ten 
years of ten thousand two hundred and thirteen, 
an average of one thousand and twenty-one; 
and, on the other hand, the proportion of bad 
debts fell, the total amount being one thousand 
three hundred and seventy-seven guineas, and 
therefore the average annual receipts were about 
eight hundred and eighty-six guineas or nine 
hundred and thirty pounds six shillings. 

It will be observed that nothing has been said 
about expenses. Now the expenses of a barrister, 
unless he goes on a circuit, are relatively low. 
I have not the figures of my expenses during 
these early years when I had a back room and 
paid a quarter of the office boy’s salary and of 
the laundress and fifteen shillings a week to the 
senior clerk. Of course they were small unless 
ordinary living expenses and clothes are taken 
into account. No doubt I was out of pocket 
in the first year, but possibly in 1891 when 
receipts were one hundred and forty-one guineas 
there was a trifling balance to the good. How- 
ever, the expenses mounted quickly and waiting 
for the money sadly diminished its value. 

By 1g00 the expenses had risen heavily, and 
during my last ten years were about five hundred 
pounds a year without counting my living 
expenses and clothes. Indeed, the authorities 
allowed me to deduct four hundred and fifty 
pounds for income tax calculation. Without any 
substantial increase of expenses, I might have 
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earned twice as much as I did, and it may be 
said that the ratio of expenses to receipts dimin- 
ishes rapidly, till the proportion, in the case of 
the brilliantly successful man, becomes a mere 
trifle. Here is one of the most attractive aspects 
of the Bar to any one who has moderate income 
on which to live. The prizes are many, and 
some of them very great, whilst the expenses 
are relatively small. In considering this and my 
figures the fact should not be forgotten that I 
was almost thirty years old when I was called 
to the Bar, and had an experience in the law 
which eae me far more competent than the 
ordinary beginner. 

The figures as to bad debts will startle many 
people. ‘There is a general idea that the barrister 
gets paid promptly, and this is partly due to the 
statement of many solicitors that they always 
send a cheque with a brief, which may be true, 
in a sense, in the case of most (yet not all) good 
firms; but there is a qualification. 

By a brief, they mean a brief on the actual 
trial of an action, and not with the instructions 
to draw documents, or briefs for interlocutory 
applications, or cases for opinion, etc. Now for 
the busy junior this matter of opinions, settling 
pleadings and the like, and briefs on inter- 
locutory proceedings, etc., is of very substantial 
account. ‘Settling,’ I may say, is a euphemism 
for drawing. I find that in one year when my 
takings were two thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-seven pounds ten shillings the proportion 
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of this for brief fees on trial and refreshers was 
one thousand four hundred and forty-nine pounds, 
and the balance of one thousand four hundred 
and twenty-eight pounds ten shillings was for 
the other matters. The figures for another year 
were two thousand nine hundred and three guas. 
for briefs on trial and refreshers, and sixteen 
hundred and nine guas., for what may be 
called, for convenience, the interlocutories. It 
will be seen then that assuming cheques always 
to come with briefs on trial—which is far 
from being the case, there is a large amount 
of work done on credit, including, very often, 
the refreshers. 

Unfortunately, too, there are some solicitors 
who look out for a promising beginner, and 
send him a great deal of work, mostly small 
work, but keep putting off payment and making 
false promises, until the victim refuses to take 
any more papers from them without a cheque, 
when they drop him and go elsewhere. 

My heavy proportion of bad debts during the 
first ten years was mainly due to my falling into 
the hands of some of these sharp practitioners. 
In my first year out of eighty-nine guineas only 
sixty were paid, and in the second only one 
hundred and forty-one out of two hundred and 
forty-eight; and it might be added that 1go0 
also was very bad with three hundred and sixty- 
three bad out of eight hundred and twenty- 
three guineas of bookings. ‘The barrister has a 
sort of remedy, although he cannot bring an 
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action for his fees or even on a dishonoured 
cheque given to him in order to get a receipt 
to show on taxation—and I have had such 
cheques. If he can prove that the solicitor 
has received the money for his fees and 
refuses to pay him, the Law Society will 
take up the matter; but he is rarely able to 
do this. 

Of course the big men do not make bad debts: 
they are in a position to say pas d’argent, pas de 
Suisse. Moreover, they hardly ever have to 
wait long, since they very rarely settle documents 
or do interlocutory work. ; 

It should be added that a “no cure, no pay” 
bargain is forbidden to the barrister though not 
to the solicitor. There are some of us, but not 
many, who infringe the rule, and they get into 
bad odour. I have never done this. From the 
beginning I saw that “honesty is the best 
policy,” though I hope that my virtue was not 
merely based on policy. Perhaps it should be 
said that in some respect the barrister’s stan- 
dard of “honesty”’ in the matter of fees is a 
littleaeamguaine 

Oh, the waiting and hoping in the case of 
the man with no private income! I, indeed, 
had the equivalent of a small private income in 
the shape of my earnings as a journalist. Our 
total income, however, was so small that after 
my little capital was exhausted money became 
very scarce during many years. My wife and 
I were childless, but we had other people to 
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help. Moreover, there was that horrible, neces- 
sary business of ‘“‘ keeping up appearances”’; 
not, indeed, out of snobbishness for my share of 
that vice takes other forms, but because it was 
“good for trade.’ So the irregularity and 
uncertainty and delay in payment of fees, and 
the bad debts often put us into an awkward 
position, and then we went off to my “ uncle” 
for help. Why borrowing from the pawnbroker 
should be called going to “my uncle” or “up 
the spout” in English and applying to “‘ my 
aunt”’ or ‘“‘to the nail”? in French? I wonder. 
The handsome silver and jewellery that I bought 
from my father’s executors paid many a visit to 
a three ball establishment in High Holborn, to 
be brought home again triumphantly when some 
tiny boat came into port. 

For I never borrowed from a friend—the 
decent man avoids doing that except as a desper- 
ate last resource; or kept the tradesmen waiting, 
which is horribly undignified; or went to the 
ordinary money-lender. I always paid cash 
down, or at least within a few days, since there 
is much truth in the paradoxical French phrase 
“qui paye ses dettes s enrichit.” 

A word about the ordinary money-lender, 
that caput /upinum of the Courts and the legis- 
lature. I have had many cases for money- 
lenders and also against them, and very often 
found that they had behaved better than the 
borrowers. Money-lenders have to charge what 
at first sight seems to be a monstrous rate of 
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interest because their overhead charges are heavy 
and they make many bad debts. 

A case in point. I had a large number of 
briefs in the County Courts for a money-lender 
named Solomon, which name he did not flaunt 
in his business for he called himself Howard: 
this was before the Money Lenders Act 1900 
or The Business Names Act. One day, after a 
hard fight at the Westminster County Court he 
came up to me and said “ This is the last case 
you will do for me, Mr. Spence.” 

“Oh, but ” T answered, for we had won 
the case. 

“No, no, it isn’t that,’ and he paid me some 
handsome compliments. ‘I’m leaving London, 
and going back to Dublin. You see, I made a 
good deal of money in Ireland by my business, 
and I told myself that in a big place like London 
I could do far better. So over I came, and now 
most of my money has gone and it’s Dublin 
once more.” 

“But, I don’t understand.” 

““TPve been robbed right and left in London 
—bogus references, fraudulent statements and 
so on. Oh, the London professional borrowers 
have been too clever for me!” 

After the Act of 1goo the professional, and 
semi-professional, borrowers had a grand time. 
He or she—very often it was a “ She”’—went 
to the money-lender and borrowed money with 
a full knowledge of the Act and complete under- 
standing of the transaction then paid a bit and 
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then took proceedings generally in the Chancery 
Division for an account and re-opening of the 
bargain, and the money-lender, after incurring 
heavy costs, the whole of which sometimes, and 
a part of which always came out of his pocket, 
ultimately got his capital back, when he was 
lucky, with interest at an utterly unremunerative 
rate. The borrowers went to the Chancery 
Division because it got known that the Common 
Law judges, and in particular Channel and 
Shearman, knew that the money-lenders on 
loans without security must charge a very heavy 
rate of interest in order to earn a living, the 
necessity for which was not admitted in the 
other Division. The dear, innocent Chancery 
Judges never seemed to understand the position. 

Of course there is another side of the question, 
but every one knows all, and more than all, 
about that, so perhaps these few words about 
the money-lender’s point of view from quite a 
disinterested man of experience may be per- 
missible. In my opinion the Act of 1927 with 
its forty-eight per cent. limit is of no great 
value, and not likely, really, to hit most of the 
worst sharks—often women—who lend little sums 
at monstrous rates to people of the so-called 
“working” class. ‘The prohibition of charges 
for expenses may be useful. In the past there 
have been rogues professing to be money-lenders 
who never lent money—some had little to lend. 
They lived by making charges paid in advance 
for inquiries which were not made, and the loan 
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was in the end refused on the pretended ground 
that the alleged inquiries showed a_ hopeless 
state of affairs, and no security for the loan. 
However, that game was about played out 
before 1927. [he compulsory application to a 
magistrate for a certificate may be valuable. On 
the whole, however, my criticism of the Act is 
that it aims at a stringency which will defeat 
itself by rendering the business impossible for 
honest men. 

A few more words concerning Counsels’ fees 
and also on the cost of litigation may be enlighten- 
ing for on the day when I write this there was a 
discussion in the House of Lords concerning 
these costs. And first about Counsels’ fees. 

It will be noticed in Chapter XVII that in 
Sievier v. Duke (in 1904), the chief leader got 
a brief fee of two hundred guineas, and the 
second of one hundred and thirty-two. In 
Sievier v. Wootton (in 1920), the chief leader 
had four hundred and fifty and the second three 
hundred guineas. The refreshers in the former 
were fifty and thirty-five guineas respectively, 
and in the latter one hundred and fifty and one 
hundred; and it may be taken that the Counsel 
in each action were of about the same standing, 
and the cases were equally troublesome to get 
up, and to fight. Why this apparent difference 
in scale of honorarium? 

First, it must be remembered that in 1904 
the income-tax was one shilling in the pound, 
and we grumbled a lot about it—whilst in 1920 
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there was income-tax at the rate of six shillings 
in the pound and super-tax reaching, in the case 
of big incomes, as much as six shillings. As a 
matter of fact, assuming that the leading Counsel’s 
whole income in each case was fifteen thousand 
pounds a year then in 1904 his income-tax 
would have been seven hundred and fifty pounds, 
allowing him to retain fourteen thousand two 
hundred and fifty pounds for himself, whilst in 
1920 his income-tax would have amounted to 
four thousand five hundred pounds and, super- 
tax to two thousand four hundred and sixty-two 
pounds ten shillings, making six thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-two pounds ten shillings, 
leaving the lucky man eight thousand and thirty- 
seven pounds ten shillings. Also, there was the 
greatly increased cost of living to be taken into 
account. Consequently, as regards those brief 
fees, there is something, but not very much, to 
be said against Counsel. There had not been a 
big real rise. 

However, income-tax has gone down to four 
shillings and cost of living also has abated a 
little, yet the fees have not been reduced pro- 
portionally, if at all. Moreover, leaders of far 
from the fifteen thousand pound a year mark, 
in fact the ruck and run of the silks, also raised 
their fees heavily and, indeed, disproportionately. 
And now is “the winter of our discontent ’— 
the consequences are being felt. There is a 
real “slump” for the Bar in part, perhaps 
mainly, because trade is bad and therefore the 
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cost of litigation alarms people: the real “ boom ” 


was during the Excess Profits Duty period when 
in effect the State paid from sixty per cent. to 
eighty per cent. of the cost of litigation. Then 
litigants did not count the cost but now they do 
—fiercely. The actual result is that many cases 
are begun and the juniors get a substantial 
amount out of them, but when it comes to the 
business of finding the money for the brief 
fees at the trial the amount of them involved 
is so big that very often the parties come to 
terms, and even when they fail to do so the 
solicitors frequently agree not to have a leader on 
either side: indeed for some time past there have 
been many cases of importance on the Common 
Law side on which no silk was employed. 

Whilst a few King’s Counsel—possibly half a 
dozen or even more—may still continue to 
require, and get fees which, after all allowance 
for income-tax and costs of living, are much 
greater than those of the big men of my early 
days, the rank and file will have to become more 
modest. For the “slump” seems to be likely 
to last for a long time, and when it is over the 
consequences of it on Counsels’ fees will still 
bestelt. 

Now about the cost of litigation. It is an 
immensely difficult question. One may start, 
wisely, with the sound proposition that any 
change which renders the game very much less 
renumerative to barristers and solicitors than it 
now is, will, in the long run, lower the standard 
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of the men entering the legal profession. Even 
now, competition is so severe, expenses are so 
heavy, and risks so great that the average solicitor 
does not get a sufficient rate of reward when the 
cost of his education and training is taken into 
account. And the barrister! heaven help him 
if he has not a private income, or some collateral 
paid work. I do not believe that the average 
barrister, who is trying hard to get work and has 
ordinary competence, earns as much at the age 
of thirty as the wages of a bricklayer. , 

It may be suggested that if the costs of litiga- 
tion were much lessened, the volume of law 
work would be greatly increased, but if the 
reduction were to involve a lower rate of re- 
muneration to the solicitor it would result 
ultimately in a lowering of the solicitor standard, 
and that would be a heavy price to pay for the 
reduction. 

At present, in my opinion, the standard of 
conduct is very high among solicitors, a class of 
men whose members are more exposed to 
temptation than are those of any other pro- 
fession. Of course there are rogues in the 
business; however, after more than fifty years’ 
experience in the law, twelve or thereabouts of 
them in the humbler branch, and countless, and 
often confidential, conversations on the subject, 
I firmly believe that the average solicitor acts 
honourably and conscientiously towards his clients, 
though tempted almost every day to act other- 
wise. Why is this the state of things, a state 
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in which, alas, the general, ignorant public 
hardly believes, since it foolishly mistakes the 
few exceptions for the rule? It is not merely 
the fear of the Discipline Committee or of the 
loss of clients or of the Criminal Courts, which 
keeps the solicitor honourable, it is the fact that, 
as a rule he, like the barrister, comes from the 
upper ranks of the old middle class which, to the 
disaster of the country, seems getting swallowed 
up by other classes, and he acts in accordance 
with the tradition of his class.) The career at 
present is sufficiently honourable and remunerative 
to draw men from those ranks, but already young 
men belonging to them are being attracted to 
business as more remunerative than work in a 
learned profession. 

It is said that fear of the cost of litigation drives 
people to arbitration, and there is some truth in 
this. The technical trade arbitrations on the 
subject of the quality of goods, conducted by 
experts without the help—or hindrance—of an 
advocate, work, I believe, very well. The 
ordinary arbitrations, particularly before lay 
arbitrators with or without an umpire, are a 
snare. On the whole they cost more than 
litigation, for the amateur judges, unlike the 
professional, have to be paid by the litigants— 
and often open big mouths widely—whilst the 
cost of witnesses, of copying documents, and 
the fees of Counsel (if any), and solicitors, are the 
same as in the Law Courts; and the hearing 
always lasts longer. Moreover, the applications 
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to set aside awards are countless and very often 
successful, and in the case of lay arbitrators the 
miscarriages of justice are numerous. 

Can the cost of litigation be reduced without 
lowering the rate of remuneration of the solicitors. 
It must be remembered that the rate has, in fact, 
been substantially lowered during and since the 
war. For the extra thirty-three and a third per 
cent, allowed on profit costs does not make up 
for the increased income-tax and super- or 
sur-tax and also the largely enhanced office 
expenses—rents, rates, taxes, interest on capital, 
clerks’ salaries, paper, etc., and also the individual 
solicitor’s higher cost of living. 

No doubt the whole system of solicitors’ costs 
ought to be overhauled. At present it is ridicu- 
lously illogical; they are permitted to charge 
for things not done by them as a compensation 
for insufficient remuneration for work that they 
do. They are allowed only three guineas plus 
thirty-three and a third per cent. for attending all 
the legal day (ten-thirty to four) on the hearing 
of the heaviest cases, but make up for this if a 
shorthand note is taken and transcribed by their 
legitimate charges in respect of the transcript, 
which, of course, is not made by them or their 
clerks, What a temptation to have one taken 
in every case that “will stand it!” whether 
necessary or not. I have given only one in- 
stance of remuneration for work not done by 
the solicitor, not wishing to be too dull and 
technical. 
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Here I should state that in my view a reduction 
in the cost of litigation by a process which is 
based on cutting down the amount of work to 
be done but without reducing the charges for 
the work actually done, is the only one which 
would work effectively, and without injury to 
the profession and the public. 

If I were an autocratic law reformer, a blessing 
this cannot be the case! I would abolish the 
House of Lords as a Judicial Institution, would 
reorganise and strengthen the Court of Appeal, 
and go back to the old system of having appeals 
first heard by a Divisional Court (of not less 
than three judges) and prohibit appeals from 
this Divisional Court without leave given by it 
or by the Court of Appeal. After these trifles 
I should have the solicitors’ system of remunera- 
tion remodelled, and put upon a logical basis. 

Moreover, I would make some effort to deal 
with the costs of interlocutory work. This is a 
highly technical matter, for a detailed account 
of which such a book as mine cannot find a place. 
Still I venture on a brief passage. Only a 
relatively small number of people alive have had 
such an experience as mine, beginning in 1877 
as an articled clerk in a big solicitor’s office with 
a large agency business, when I attended count- 
less summonses at the old Bear Garden and the 
three separate Chancery Chambers, and extending 
later, as a junior and leader still doing some 
junior work, up to about the end of 1927— 
during which period of about fifty years numerous 
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changes in practice have been made as to most 
of which one may use the phrase of Alphonse 
Kerr, “plus ¢a change plus c’est la méme chose.” 
Masses of useless costly particulars and interro- 
gatories are ordered, whilst summonses are issued 
that could be made needless. Few judges or 
barristers are aware of the heavy cost of a simple 
ordinary summons and order. The costs of the 
two sides with counsel and without any affidavit 
are about £14 10s. Masters order “costs in the 
cause’ upon shoals of applications which are 
a matter of form, and should not be resisted, 
even formally. “Costs in the cause” should 
be allowed very rarely, and a request for a con- 
sent ought to precede every summons except 
for directions. Parties should be allowed to 
interrogate without an order, leaving objections 
to be taken by the answer. ‘Technicalities still 
exist chiefly in connection with pleading, and 
parties without incurring any penalty are per- 
mitted to deny or refuse to admit facts not 
really in dispute and so put the other side to the 
cost of proving—or preparing to prove them, or 
of a troublesome, expensive and as a rule futile, 
notice to admit Sein 

In some cases pleadings are necessary, particu- 
lars valuable and interrogatories useful, and it is 
only against the abuse of them that I write. The 
real truth is that they who play it cannot get 
away from the feeling that litigation is a game, 
a gorgeous game, with many kinds of fantastic 
rules, and all judges, masters, counsel and 
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solicitors are in constant danger of forgetting the 
existence of the poor devil in the background 
who has to pay the costs. 

Another matter of importance is the great cost 
of copying documents and correspondence. In 
many heavy cases a large part of the expense 
lies here. In my young days the shorthand 
writer was rare, and the typist did not exist. 
Men had to write most of their letters with their 
own hands so they cut them short, and did not 
write needlessly. Nowadays the business man 
talks to a young lady at length, often great 
length; she takes down the talk, and ultimately 
a revised version of it in all the glory of type 
goes to the post. Litigation arises; all letters 
on the topic must be disclosed and copied, and 
the result is a correspondence of hundreds of 
pages in cases where in the old days there would 
have been tens. What of it asks the layman? 
well, the client has to pay fourpence plus thirty- 
three and a third per cent. per folio of seventy- 
two words (and every figure counts as a word) 
for each copy made. ‘Take a substantial case 
with two Counsel on each side, then a minimum 
of seven copies would be needed, including one 
for the Judge. On a correspondence of four 
hundred folios, which is not large in a heavy 
business action, seven copies at fourpence plus 
thirty-three and a third per cent. amount to 
sixty-two pounds four shillings and sixpence. 

Not very much this sixty-two pounds four 
shillings and sixpence, the reader may say. But 
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it is only the beginning of the matter. The 
twenty-eight thousand eight hundred and eighty 
words have to be read by the solicitor on each 
side at fourpence per folio plus thirty-three and 
a third per cent., making another seventeen 
pounds fifteen shillings and sevenpence, and a 
copy is generally laid before junior Counsel when 
he advises on evidence, and he often sees it 
then for the first time. He does not read stuff 
a third of the length of a novel for nothing, so 
his fee for advising is raised to include the dreary 
perusal. The cost of preparing, and copying, 
and perusing the affidavit or lists of documents 
is substantially increased by the existence of this 
repulsive mass of letters. Finally, briefs are 
delivered, accompanied by a copy of the corres- 
pondence for each Counsel. The leader’s clerk, 
in settling the fee, of course, takes into account 
the time that must be spent by his “ guv’nor” 
in reading, marking, learning and inwardly 
digesting the bloated correspondence, and the 
fee is increased proportionally, the junior of 
course getting two-thirds of the increase. 

This is not all. Although the Judge and 
Counsel will endeavour to keep the reading of the 
letters in Court down to the material parts, the 
actual bulk will tell, and probably cause the 
hearing to last an extra day and this will involve, 
in some cases, about two hundred and fifty 
pounds in refreshers (and in others much more), 
and also extras for witnesses, solicitors’ attendance, 
etc., and loss of client’s time. 
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The absurdity is that the correspondence, as 
a rule, is a very low grade ore. Ultimately it 
often happens that a few passages in a small 
number of the letters are found:to be of vital 
importance and the rest do not matter; but it 
is difficult, often impossible, to know, until the 
hearing, which will be these vital passages, and 
therefore no one will run the risk of deciding 
beforehand. ‘The remedy? I have none. Still, 
if I were a Judge and found, as often is the case, 
that a lot of obviously needless letters were 
included in the correspondence I should give 
directions for disallowing, on taxation, all costs 
and fees (except of original perusal and affidavit 
of documents) connected with some proportion 
of the letters, making the best rough estimate 
in my power. Indeed, I think that at the end 
of a case a Judge ought to embark upon the 
repulsive task of considering the correspondence, 
the pleadings and the interlocutories and giving 
to the taxing masters directions as to allowances 
and disallowances. This sounds hard upon the 
Judges, but it must be remembered that in many 
cases the costs exceed in amount the sum involved 
in the litigation. 

Something might be done by getting Junior 
Counsel on the two sides to weed out the corres- 
pondence in a joint conference; but it is a 
delicate operation, as I know from experience, 
since each Counsel is afraid of ‘“ showing his 
hand” in the weeding out process, Still H. O. 
Dankwerts, an able successful Chancery Junior, 
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and son of the famous, brilliant, formidable 
“Danky,” and I succeeded in weeding out some 
hundreds of letters in the great case about the 
sale of the famous Port of Richborough which, 
to my sorrow—and his—never reached the stage 
of delivery of briefs. We did this on the 
suggestion of my solicitors, Messrs. Bull & Bull, 
and it would have caused a great saving. 

Many reformers suggest that the rule of 
allowing to the Junior Counsel two thirds of 
his leader’s brief fee, however large, should be 
abolished. No doubt in some cases it produces 
unreasonable results, as when the almost briefless 
barrister is led by a Simon—which rarely happens 
—but that does not end the matter. Under our 
present system a great proportion of the Junior’s 
work is really underpaid, considering the time, 
skill and trouble involved. I have spent many 
a day or more, when I was a very busy Junior, 
over a task, such as settling interrogatories or 
difficult pleadings, for a fee of five guineas or 
less. Moreover, the fact should not be forgotten 
that the leader expects his junior to have “ looked 
up” the law, and to supply him with a list of 
authorities and to coach him in Court. In 
addition, the Junior has to be ready to fight the 
case alone if his leader is absent. 

If the fees to Juniors were substantially increased 
or were automatically trebled or doubled in 
cases when a brief on trial is not delivered, the 
suggested change might be reasonable, but not 
otherwise. In reality the two-thirds rule is only 
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another instance of over-payment to counteract 
under-payment. In case A the Junior is under- 
paid because no brief on trial is delivered; in 
case B he is perhaps, overpaid by getting the 
brief fee. 

Some suggest knocking off the fees to the 
barrister’s clerk. Here, indeed, is a quaint anomaly 
not known by the general public. For when 
a solicitor pays his fee to a barrister he also gives 
a fee to his clerk—not a “tip” or anything of 
that sort but a legally recognised fee. ‘Take a 
brief to a Junior marked five guineas and one 
guinea for a conference, then the cheque must 
be five pounds ten shillings plus one pound six 
shillings; if to a leader marked five guineas and 
two guineas for “consultation”? the proper 
cheque is five pounds ten shillings plus two pounds 
twelve shillings. On a brief fee of fifty guineas 
the clerk gets one pound five shillings; and on 
a fee of a hundred he is entitled to two pounds 
ten shillings. Such a system at first sight seems 
absurd: why, one may enquire, should the 
client pay the remuneration of the barrister’s 
clerk? In reality he does and he does not: it is 
a matter of form. Abolish the clerk’s fee and 
force the advocate to pay the remuneration of 
his clerk out of his own pocket and in the long 
run it will be found that the barrister’s fee has 
gone up to meet the change. It may be asked 
what these fees amount to. Not a vast amount 
nor a big percentage. Let me give concrete 
examples of actual figures in my own Chambers 
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as Junior during three particular years. In one 
the fees to me were four thousand one hundred 
and thirty-six pounds six shillings, and one 
hundred and seventy pounds fifteen shillings to 
my clerk. In the second the fees to me were 
three thousand and twenty-one pounds two 
shillings, and one hundred and sixty-five pounds 
four shillings to my clerk; and during the third, 
four thousand two hundred and_ forty-seven 
pounds nineteen shillings to me and one hundred 
and ninety-two pounds eight shillings and six- 
pence to my clerk. It may be added that on 
and after fifty guineas the percentage is two and 
a half. The percentage varied, somewhat, each 
year, amounting in the three years on an average 
to rather more than four per cent., whilst in 
one of them it was over five per cent. The 
amount does not materially affect the cost of 
litigation. In the case of a leader the percentage 
would be much lower because the clerk gets a 
bigger fee proportionately on sums under than 
over fifty guineas. 

The position of the barrister and his clerk is 
strange. An immense gamble for both. If the 
clerk is lucky enough to become attached to a 
very successful “ guv’nor” he may become a 
judge’s clerk with a salary and bonus of rather 
more than five hundred pounds a year, an 
official status and certain light duties and, pre- 
sumably, a vast importance in his own social 
sphere. There is, however, a great risk, even 
for the judge’s clerk since the post carries no 
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pension, and when the judge dies the clerk is 
at sea again. Of course the senior partner in 
this sort of firm of “‘ barrister and clerk’ may 
be very successful yet never get a judgeship, in 
which event the clerk will make a good income 
though, in fact, he will earn more money in 
Chambers where there are several men in good 
practice than with merely one big fish in it. 

There is the other side of the mirror, the case 
of the clerk whose “ guv’nor,” or ‘ guv’nors,” 
are but moderately successful, and he has to live 
upon his guaranty or “ guarantees.” For the 
customary arrangement is that the barrister 
undertakes that the clerk’s fees will amount each 
year to an agreed amount, and the barrister pays 
him weekly a proportionate part of this sum, 
and collects the clerk’s fees himself, and if at 
the end of the year there is a balance in favour 
of the clerk he gets this as a kind of bonus. Such 
guarantees vary greatly in amount, but unless 
they are exceeded the clerk is ill-paid for his 
work. 

Last, and vilely out of order, I venture to 
join my voice, with a melancholy disinterestedness, 
to that of those who complain of the inadequacy 
of our judges’ remuneration. In my view the 
salary of the County Court Judges before the 
war was insufficient, having regard to the nature 
of their work, which very often is, in a sense, 
more important than that of the Judges of the 
High Court. For the sum at stake in a County 
Court action is generally far larger in relation 
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to the fortunes of the litigants than is the case 
in the High Court, and the right of appeal is 
severely limited. 

In the case of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
the position is absurd. As a result of the fact 
that the rate of their remuneration has not been 
raised since the war, they now, in consequence 
of income tax, surtax, and increased cost of 
living, work for a sum ridiculously less than that 
contemplated when the judicial salaries were 
fixed, and this at a time when, roughly speaking, 
everybody else is being far more highly paid 
than before the war. Why? Goodness cer- 
tainly does not know. What fun it would be 
if they were to strike. How sad to think that 
I should not have the chance of refusing to be a 
“ black-leg.” 


CHAPTER X 


THE patient—or impatient—reader should bear 
in mind that during my period of activity at the 
Bar, or, at least from the beginning of it until 
1922, I was hard at work as a journalist. When 
we married I was dramatic critic of three papers 
and, as already stated (in Chapter VIII) lost my 
post on all of them very soon after our honey- 
moon was over, but gained a similar position on 
the Westminster Gazette, the Sketch and the 
Scotsman within a few months. Of my work 
for these three papers, and for others also, 
I proceed to give some account in the following 
chapters. In all this work I had splendid aid 
from my wife, who herself independently 
helped in the family finance by her clever 
writing. 

For rather more than a quarter of a century 
I was dramatic critic of the Westminster Gazette, 
writing as E.F.S., and also during about the 
same period of the Sketch and the Scotsman but, 
in the case of the last I only acted in respect 
of London “ first-nights.”’ 

Simple pride causes me to set out at length 
the remarks by Mr. J. A. Spender, editor of 
the Westminster, during most of my _ period. 
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The passage appears in_ his very interesting 
book, Life, fournalism and Politics. 


“In theatrical criticism the old Westminster 
was exceptionally fortunate. I suppose the 
present generation of theatre-goers has for- 
gotten the ringing controversies about the 
notices of E.F.S. (E. F. Spence) a critic of rare 
acumen, whose courage and honesty made him 
respected and, I must add, feared by authors 
actors, and managers. Spence had an enter- 
prising mind which followed sympathetically 
the new movement going forward under the 
influence of Ibsen and Shaw, but he struggled 
manfully to do justice between the new play- 
wrights and old, and paid his tribute to good 
workmanship wherever found. He was, how- 
ever, the sworn foe of the cheap and pretentious, 
and he waged incessant warfare against certain 
popular favourites, whether authors, actors, or 
managers, who seemed debasing public taste. 
There was, of course, retaliation; and for 
long periods certain managers withdrew their 
advertisements, and refused to send tickets for 
first-nights to the Westminster. Again and 
again the advertisement manager came to me 
pulling a long face and saying that a certain 
notice of Spence’s had cost the proprietors 
£200 a year. Hardly less important com- 
plaints came from readers that the Westminster 
list of theatres was imperfect, and they had for 
that reason to buy other papers. It seemed 
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to me of real importance that Spence should 
be well backed in these encounters, and I am 
glad to say that the proprietors of the Westminster 
invariably took the same view. In a sense 
there was a right on both sides. We could 
not complain when a manager said he was not 
going to advertise in a paper which damaged 
his enterprise—and Spence’s notices did, I 
think, materially damage some enterprises— 
but, on the other hand, it was evident that a 
serious critic could not do his duty if he was 
asked to consider the possible commercial 
results of an honest judgment. We never 
asked Spence to consider them, and seldom or 
never reported these incidents to him except 
when the withdrawal of a ticket compelled us 
to do so. In that case we fought for the 
principle that the exclusion of the critic on the 
first night could not debar criticism then or 
any other night, and, if we thought criticism 
worth while, we procured it by one means or 
the other. It was a long and often stubborn 
fight, but persistence generally won. In the 
end the economic fact was revealed that the 
theatre-manager did not advertise to please 
us or the critic, and it was not worth his while 
to be off the theatre on the front page of a 
paper which was largely read by well-to-do 
theatre-goers because he had a quarrel with 
the critic. It is this commercial aspect of 
advertising which is, or ought to be, the 
guarantee of the critic, whether theatrical or 
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literary. The good critic makes a clientele 
for his paper which is valuable to the adver- 
tiser, but he can only make it if he is allowed 
the liberty of slating the advertiser’s goods. 
This is the only condition on which the Press 
can render any permanent service to the 
producers either of books or of plays. If a 
newspaper is supposed to be under the influence 
of its advertisers, it rapidly ceases—in this 
sphere at all events—to be of value as an 
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‘advertising medium ’. . 


This passage to me indeed, is “ approbation 
from Sir Hubert Stanley,” and shows that my 
dismissal by the Daz/y Graphic did not affect 
my ideas of the critic’s duty. The member of 
the craft who on his death-bed proudly stated 
that he had never caused a tear to be shed by 
his criticism was foolish and probably inaccurate. 
To praise the bad is to discourage the good, to 
help the incompetent is to hinder the meritorious. 
Pinero’s demand for “ Praise, praise, praise ”’ 
would be excusable in respect of a theatre where 
the supply of plays and players fell below the 
demand—by no means the case here in my 
time. Mr. Spender knew this, and knew, too, 
that the way to get the best work out of a man 
is to give him a free hand. No one can write 
good criticism or—what, from an editor’s point 
of view is almost as important—“ good copy ”’ 
unless confident that what he writes will appear 
unaltered. 
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First-night criticism for a daily paper is 
strenuous work and mine was particularly hard 
though the Westminster was an afternoon journal. 
Let me sketch an evening, a bad-evening in the 
days when I was really busy at the Bar. Home 
after a day’s work just in time to dress—I could 
do it under five minutes—eat dinner, take a lot 
of black coffee and then off to the theatre with 
my wife: we nearly always had two stalls 
together—the useful result of being a pluralist. 
At something past eleven back home, preferably 
on foot to save time, for our flat in Bedford 
Avenue was close to nearly all the playhouses. 

Assuming the play to have been important my 
Scotsman notice would be of about six to eight 
hundred words—sometimes much more—written 
by my own hand the moment I arrived, then 
read over and delivered to a boy messenger at, or 
a little after, eleven forty-five: the “ copy” was 
telegraphed to Scotland by a private line. After 
this a sigh of relief; collar and neck-tie were 
taken off, a ragged “comfy” old coat was put 
on, and a whisky and soda swallowed. In the 
meantime my wife had changed into a dressing- 
gown and sometimes made a cup of “ maggi” 
or “cocoa” for herself; but I never took any 
kind of food after dinner even if I worked till 
three o’clock, unless whisky is regarded as food. 
I used to consume, on a heavy evening, three 
rounds of whisky, but not very strong, and this 
kept me going. 

A word about alcohol—troublesome word to 
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spell, and a good police station test I think. 
During most of my life I have drunk half a 
bottle of burgundy (or sometimes more) with 
my dinner, a liqueur brandy with coffee, a 
whisky and soda before bed; rarely any alcohol 
before dinner except during vacations—three and 
a half months or so a year—and then beer at 
lunch and, if playing golf, occasionally a “‘ gin 
and bitters”? before lunch. Cocktails I abhor, 
and I think the habit of them barbarous. I 
may add that I have smoked too much all the 
time. The deplorable outcome of this fearful 
intemperance? A clear skin and eyes at the 
age of sixty-nine, blood pressure of a man of 
about fifty, and capacity to play two rounds of 
golf and do two hours’ work in the evening, and 
wake up all alive in the morning. 

Alcohol is a terrible poison, but used in what 
I call moderation, injures the health very slowly, 
if at all, and is a splendid help to a tired brain. 
However, it may be that I should have worked 
quite as well on cocoa or some other “‘ Prohibition” 
stuff—but I doubt: I doubt because I should 
not have expected to do so. 

And thus we began (at about midnight) she 
taking the pen, for too much writing in early 
days had affected my hand so that I could not, 
and cannot now, write for a long time without 
pain arising in it. She wrote very fast at my 
dictation. Still an important play would demand 
or deserve about fifteen hundred words, and 
sometimes twice as much, and, taking into 
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account pauses to light a pipe, to mix a drink, 
to discuss some point, or to look up a date, name, 
or fact, nearly two hours were needed for the 
task, and two o'clock and often more sounded 
on the old Cromwell clock, “‘ Tinker-Bell’”’ we 
called her, before the Westminster notice was 
finished. Then if it were Wednesday—or per- 
haps the day was Thursday—the Sketch had 
to be done, another thousand words. She held 
out bravely, and if I fell asleep, which sometimes 
happened, would let me rest for five minutes, 
and then awaken me gently, and I went on 
dictating as if nothing had happened and with- 
out, as a rule, having any of the copy already 
written, re-read to me. At last the end came, 
and off she went to bed, and I read some book 
for twenty minutes and then came to her, leaving 
the copy uncorrected. 

At half past seven next morning a boy mes- 
senger rang, and I often reached the door before 
the maid. On with my dressing-gown and I 
corrected the copy for the Westminster and gave 
it to the boy—it was wanted by eight-thirty. 
I never went back to bed, though the temptation 
was great, but I wished to be early at Chambers. 
My getting up rarely awakened her, though we 
always slept in the same bed until her illness 
became too great. We both desired this. 

Nowadays it is deemed old-fashioned for 
husband and wife to sleep together, and so one 
sees the twin beds and, in the most “‘ advanced ” 
homes, the separate rooms. In my early days 
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this separation at night would have been regarded 
as almost immoral and, indeed, it involves a 
quaint indelicacy in one very important aspect 
of married life. Possibly the change of custom 
was contrived by the manufacturers of beds and 
bedding who—and the lawyers—are the chief 
gainers by it. 

In my opinion, in cases of marriage of affection, 
the common case in romantic England, the 
long night intimacy does much to strengthen 
the bond of union, and often brings about 
explanations of little misunderstandings and the 
like which otherwise might not have taken place; 
for it is difficult to say the last “ good night”’, 
lying side by side, whilst any unfriendly feeling 
exists. And the comfort of the actual contact, 
however slight, is great if one is kept awake by 
any of the great or even the small troubles of 
life. Certainly the old custom gave many 
thousands of happy hours to us. 

Undoubtedly, there is another aspect to the 
question, and, reasons exist in some cases for 
separate beds and separate rooms—and even for 
not getting married at all. It would be very 
easy to set them out. But the matter, funda- 
mentally, is not one of reason but sentiment, 
and cannot be argued logically; so I can only 
put forward a broad view, based on personal 
experience and many confidential statements of 
others, when I say that in my belief the single 
bed, in numerous cases, is the first step towards 
the separate room, and the separate room towards 
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the Divorce Court. And I am sure that spouses 
who love one another lose a vast amount of 
happiness by virtue—or rather by vice—of the 
modern custom. A deplorably wicked friend of 
mine tells me that even the naughty ladies are 
now apeing the fashion to the extent of the twin 
bed system—how strong is the herd instinct ! 

Sometimes our evening literary work was com- 
plicated by the fact that other work also had to be 
done. Briefs not infrequently came in just before 
dinner, and sometimes much later, for cases first or 
early in the list next day, and had to be read 
overnight, leaving only two hours or so between 
bed and the seven-thirty a.m. boy messenger 
and more than once I have worked all night 
and early morning, then had a bath, a shave and 
breakfast, and gone straight on to Chambers. 

To that system of having a boy messenger at 
half-past seven and leaving my copy uncorrected 
until then, I clung in order to force myself not to 
sacrifice the Bar work to the other profession. 
I have always been one of the earliest to arrive 
in the Temple, aided in this by the fact that I 
lived within twenty-five minutes’ walk of the 
dear old place. 

Of course the kind of night described by me 
was a little worse than the average, but not 
much worse; and there have been many con- 
secutive weeks in which I have done ninety 
hours and even more work during the seven 
days, or a hundred if watching and considering 
plays is to be counted as work and I[ think that 
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it should be. During the latter part of my 
labours in the two professions the legal vacations, 
though of vital importance, were by no means 
all holiday time: there was a lot of Bar work 
to be done as Junior; dull, heavy “ paper” 
work such as opinions, advice on evidence and 
pleadings: moreover, arbitrations were arranged 
to take place in vacation “ for the convenience 
of Counsel ’—lucky Counsel! Also (except in 
August) there were sometimes important “ first 
nights,” and I felt it my duty to come,up from 
Norfolk, Devon or Somerset for the purpose of 
attending them. 

Mr. Spender, always considerate, at an early 
date gave me an “understudy”? for my work 
as dramatic critic, and in “‘J.W.” (James Wylie), 
now a flourishing Junior, I had most valuable 
assistance. Clever, quick, and with abundance 
of quiet humour, he was able to do the work 
admirably, and so he caused me nice questions 
of conscience; for he was fully competent to 
deal with the heaviest work, but I was treated 
as “‘ first fiddle,’ and it was left to me to decide 
for what pieces he was to be employed, and 
since I was on a yearly salary and he was paid 
by the paper the strain on my conscience was 
sometimes severe, particularly when the question 
arose of coming a long distance to town during 
vacation at my own expense for a “first 
night.” 

Matinées were a source of great trouble, since 
they sometimes clashed with Court work. One 
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droll little incident. I was briefed alone on an 
originating summons of some difficulty which 
came suddenly into the paper, and was last in 
the list before Swinfen Eady, J. as he then was; 
there was a matinée that day of considerable 
importance; for some legitimate reason “ J.W.” 
was not available, nor was my wife, and I had 
undertaken» not :to “devil? the»-cases~ The 
Judge was well known to be very reluctant to 
allow adjournments, and the like; Judges vary 
immensely in the degree of importance attached 
by them to altering the list. At one fifty-five I 
went into his Court desperately. 


‘““ What are you here for?” asked a leader. 
‘““T want to get the last summons stood over.” 
“Why, it’s likely to be reached!” 

“‘ The other people don’t object.” 

‘““What’s your ground?” 

*“ Personal convenience.” 

‘““ Bet you a bob he refuses.” 

** Done.” 


At this moment the Judge came in. A great 
Judge he was, and rather terrifying—really 
kind-hearted but with a frosty smile and some- 
times biting tongue. I knew him very well in 
his days as a Junior, for during the long heavy 
liquidation handled by me in the ’eighties as 
managing clerk spoken of in Chapter V_ he 
had acted as Counsel, and he never forgot me. 
This appears from a passage in his letter to me 
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of November 21, 1901, in reply to my con- 
gratulations on his appointment as Judge. 


** How the respective capacities in which we 
meet one another keep changing! Yours 
very truly, C. Swinfen Eady.” 


““May I ask your Lordship to say that the 
last case will not be taken to-day; the other 
parties do not object.” 

“On what ground do you apply, Mr. Spence?” 

“ Purely personal, my Lord,” the words almost 
stuck in my throat. 

A longish pause and then a faint smile, “ Very 
well, but you must not take it as a precedent.” 
For he knew very well the open secret of my 
two professions. 

So after the formal ‘‘ As your Lordship pleases,” 
I collected the shilling and went off happy. 

There was also the Weekly Westminster, for 
which, during many years, I wrote an essay or 
article once a fortnight on drama or some subject 
connected with it. This paper was edited, during 
a great part of the time, by Miss Naomi Royde- 
Smith. She had the gift, like Mr. Spender, of 
getting the best work out of people. What an 
interesting and rather alarming paper it was, 
and how popular among the znfe/ligentsia, partly 
on account of the cleverly invented weekly 
competitions which provoked contributions by 
such brilliant people that I never ventured to 
try to win a prize in them, although I would 
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sooner have got one than half a dozen monthly 
Golf medals. In rg1to Messrs. Methuen pub- 
lished a volume of these fortnightly articles under 
the title of Our Stage and its Critics with sub- 
stantial though not dazzling success. 

Miss Royde-Smith, a very charming, amiable 
woman, after being my successor as dramatic 
critic of the Westminster and then startling the 
readers of the Queen by her unconventional 
lively editorship of that offspring of Sergeant 
Cox—who was founder—has become a successful 
and admirable novelist and on my shelves are 
several able works by her which I have read with 
great interest and admiration. Also there is a 
clever play, The Balcony, acted with considerable 
success at the Everyman Theatre. In 1927 she 
became the wife of Ernest Milton, a really 
brilliant actor, charming man and very clever 
novelist, with whom I have the privilege of being 
on a really friendly basis. 

From sometime in 1893 to the middle of 
1922 I was on the Westminster and never had 
any trouble with the editor, but I should say 
something about the matters to which he refers 
in the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter. For I knew nothing of the withdrawals 
of theatre advertisements till long afterwards, 
although, naturally, the refusal of first-night 
seats came to my knowledge. 

The ways of the “ acting manager,” the person 
who deals, inter alia, with the cherished first- 
night seats, are strange. In Paris the tickets 
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are showered on the newspapers, and a first-class 
journal gets many; in England they are grudged, 
and distributed fantastically as a rule. Once 
that charming man, the late Arthur Hutchinson, 
long time editor of the Windsor, which published 
many stories of mine, asked me to go through 
a first-night Press list for Sir Frank Benson and 
I was staggered by it. The famous Joseph 
Knight and another critic, also notoriously deaf, 
were in the last rows of the stalls, side by side, 
although they were both rather talkative! And 
their seats were not really stalls but the pit seats 
masquerading as stalls for that performance. The 
Times had two bad seats. Rubbishy little papers, 
of no circulation or influence outside members 
of the profession who, of course, do not buy 
seats, were handsomely treated, and so on. It 
was absolutely deplorable. 

There were exceptions: among the “ acting 
managers”? Bram Stoker for Irving, and Tree’s 
manager at His Majesty’s, Mr. Dana, once an 
able actor, understood their business, and knew 
the Press; and so too, did the amiable Mr. 
Helmsley, at the St. James’s, the husband of 
Miss May Harvey, a very talented actress, who 
retired early from ‘she profession. I still have 
a very agreeable memory of her Mildred, and 
also Polly Eccles. There was nothing but 
courtesy from them, however fierce my criticism. 
In a general way first-night stalls were given or 
sold to the friends of the management, and the 
Press list, to a great extent, was sacrified to them. 
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And there were the regular “ first-nighters ” 
who got on the list, paying, of course, for their 
seats. Several theatres kept such a list, and it 
was considered quite a favour to be put on it; I 
was often asked to procure that favour. 
Probably the acting managers had nothing to 
do with the exclusion of the Westminster, and it 
was entirely a question of their “ bosses.” 
Bourchier excluded us for a short time. I 
fancy that it was concerning The Bishop’s Move 
by “John Oliver Hobbes.” I wonder whether 
her brilliant novels are read now, and whether 
any of her plays could be revived: for instance 
the admirable comedy The Ambassador, given 
at the St. James’s in 1898. She was a fascinating, 
cultured woman. I have before me a copy of 
The Ambassador, and on the fly leaf, in exquisite 
fine writing, ““ May I beg your acceptance of 
this copy of my comedy? I can never forget 
your kind words of encouragement at the time 
of its production. Pearl Mary Teresa Craigie, 
December 6th, 1898.” It was after these words 
that we became acquainted; but death took her 
away in 1906, whilst still young: a great loss 
to literature. Certainly the late Bourchier’s 
exclusion, concerning which I find no corre- 
spondence, did not last long, in which respect it 
resembled his treatment of A. B. Walkley and 
The Times. A queer creature, Bourchier, unsur- 
passed as actor in a certain class of character part. 
One of the exclusions was by Wyndham from 
the Criterion Theatre. He was a remarkable 
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actor, and in some respects a great one. None 
of my time has shown such superb dash in light 
comedy parts: as Bob Sacket (in Brighton) and 
many characters of the same genre he was quite 
dazzling. At a later period his work as the 
middle-aged “friend of the family” in that 
brilliant comedy The Liars and Mrs. Dane’s 
Defence and other works was often superb. He 
had enormous success in David Garrick. To me 
he was wholly unsatisfactory in romantic parts 
and costume plays. : 

By my criticism upon The ‘est, and upon his 
production of Cyrano de Bergerac, and per- 
formance of the name part of it, I gave great 
offence to the actor-manager, and in the year 
Ig00 was informed by the box-office keeper 
that the Criterion did not extend its hospitality 
to the Westminster, and that no explanation of 
this attitude would be given. Of course I wrote 
to Sir Charles—not really Sir Charles until 1902 
—asking for the explanation. 

There followed a quaint correspondence, he 
alleging that “there had been an article or two 
in the Westminster going beyond criticism ‘ pure 
and simple’ and discussing questions that did not 
concern the writer, even as ‘ critic,’ the strength 
or weakness of whose argument I have no means 
of judging and the justification of which remarks 
was slender enough to have called, if the mistake 
had been made in private life, for the tritest 
of admonitions’—the last few words seem 
quaintly ill-chosen. 
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Naturally I sent a letter asking for particulars, 
and here is the reply: 


“DEAR Mr. SPENCE, 
“Though not struggling under too excessive 
a load of modesty, I have enough of it to hesitate 
to point out what it seems you have overlooked. 
However, I shall hope to see you before long and 
then I will explain my views of the situation. 
“Yours truly, 
“CHARLES WyNDHAM.”’ 


We never did have that explanation, but, after 
no great length of time, the Westminster ticket 
came in the ordinary way for the first-nights 
at the Criterion. 

Certainly the articles that caused the trouble 
were severe, but, in my opinion, legitimate. 
Probably the offence in one was this: “ The 

art of Cesare obviously is outside the experience 
of Mr. Wyndham. He handicapped himself by 
wearing a moustache, and his hair in a fashion 
which—whether really right or wrong I cannot 
say—seemed utterly out of keeping with his 
costume; in fact, he gave one the idea of a 
respectable gentleman going to a ‘ Covent Garden 
Fancy Dress Ball,’ and at times, I am sorry to 
say, the pit tittered.” Speaking of his Cyrano: 
‘““Mr. Wyndham has gone ‘the whole hog’ so 
far as snout is concerned. He bears bravely a 
magnificent proboscis, and out-Coquelins—Co- 
quelin. What a pity that one is forced to look 
back upon brilliant work of the actor in non- 
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costume plays, and that in the end one feels that he 
might have asked almost in the words of Rosalind, 
‘ what shall I do with doublet and nose?’”’ Perhaps 
I ought to add that each article was very uncompli- 
mentary to the work of Miss Mary Moore (after- 
wards and now Lady Wyndham) as leading lady. 

In fact, my opinion always was that Rostand’s 
play was vastly over-rated, and when Coquelin 
first presented it here—at His Majesty’s in the 
year 1898—my long article in the Westminster 
was one of the few unfavourable to the work, 
and also to much of Coquelin’s acting. 

As regards this Criterion episode Spender was 
firm. “I will certainly have no notice of any 
Criterion play unless Mr. Wyndham chooses to 
send us a ticket himself.’ Moreover, he would 
not print the correspondence between Sir Charles 
and E.F.S. because he thought that the former 
would be pleased by the publication, and regard 
it as a useful advertisement. 

In 1go1 the manager at the Coronet Theatre 
objected to the Westminster being represented 
by me at his theatre—I cannot remember why, 
he gained nothing by this. The editor’s view 
was that he must accept E. F.S. or nothing, and 
he did not like the nothing. 

Here is a characteristic letter from my editor: 


Bebi27) “1905: 
‘Dear Mr. SPENCE, 
‘After your notice of her last play, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward wrote to me that she did 
10) 
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not wish a book of hers to be noticed in the 
Westminster. I did not trouble you about it 
at the time, but I answered politely that she 
should be taken at her word—which caused 
much displeasure—and so I will ask you to 
be silent about the new piece.” 


In; 1907 trouble arose. A. Mri. W.>H.2 GC; 
Nation became manager of Terry’s Theatre in 
the Strand, a queer little place now gone, that 
enjoyed some triumphs including Sweet Lavender 
which ran for six hundred and eighty-four per- 
formances at its first production in March, 1888. 
About him my books of reference say little 
beyond alleging that he died on the 17th March, 
1914, at the age of seventy, and that his will was 
proved at £311,627; and he is described as 
““ Manager and Dramatic Author.” From time 
to time he dabbled in management and produced 
queer, unviable works, and entertainments partly 
written by himself. In 1906-7 Terry’s Theatre 
was in his hands, and part of the Press, myself 
included made fun of his productions. ‘There is 
lying before me a letter obviously in his hand- 
writing, on thin, cheap paper, part of which 
seems worthy of quotation. 


“Mr. H. C. Nation finds that Sir G. Newnes 
has still not thought fit to pay the slightest 
attention to any of the letters, which Mr. 
Nation has written to Sir G. Newnes, with 
reference to an offensive and, obviously, 
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untruthful notice, which appeared in his news- 
paper, the Westminster Gazette, of the per- 
formances at this Theatre, on the opening 
night of his management, and, also, with 
regard to a notice, which was almost as 
offensive (although the writer of it was crafty 
enough to avoid making any statement in it, 
which was directly untrue) . . .” 


Here is the comment upon it by my editor. 
“T think he must be a little odd, but in any 
case it doesn’t matter to us in the very least 
whether we notice his production or not, and 
by all means as he prefers it, let us leave him 
alone, severely alone.” And we did. 

Who was this wealthy enthusiast, extravagant 
in commas even if economical in notepaper, and 
why did not someone get him to use his money 
in the production of really valuable works of 
non-commercial drama? 

One rather quaint experience. A letter came 
asking me to call at the Westminster office which 
rarely happened. Poor Mr. Spender had been 
troubled by the visit of the father of a popular 
actor wrathful about my remarks upon his son’s 
acting, and the visitor was a person of importance 
and weight in political circles! Would I mind 
going to see the play again to please the indignant 
parent and writing a second notice; but, of 
course, my judgment was to be unfettered. I 
went and saw and wrote; but, unfortunately the 
second criticism was to the first as the scorpions 
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of Rheoboam were to the whips of his father. 
The actor’s papa did not seek to have it published 
—nor did he send me any token of gratitude for 
making the second visit. 

A word with reference to Mr. Nation’s remark 
‘that the writer of it was crafty enough to avoid 
making any statement in it, which was directly 
untrue.’ During my many years’ criticism only 
three writs were issued in respect of my “severe” 
notices; all of them were by Robert Buchanan, 
a man of great talent, ill-used; and in respect 
of one criticism on a play called 4 Society 
Butterfly : the proceedings were dropped by him 
at an early stage. The reason of this immunity 
was that in giving statements of fact in an account 
of the plot and other matters I was fearfully 
careful. If the statements of fact are correct, 
the opinions, however strong, if honest and not 
quite beyond the bound of reason, will be 
protected. That is the golden rule often vio- 
lated; for I have seen many a slip in the account 
of a plot which would have been fatal had the 
opinions been hostile and an action brought. 

That I had been excluded by the late Frank 
Curzon I had forgotten until I came upon a 
letter of the 27th, October, 1914, from the 
Westminster in the following words: 


“ DEAR Mr. SPENCE, 
“Mr. Curzon Sateen me to- -day that 
so long as you remain our dramatic critic he 
does not intend to send tickets for any play 
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produced by him either at Wyndham’s Theatre 
or The Prince of Wales Theatre. He added 
that he did not object to criticism when 
deserved, but that you had ‘slated’ all his 
recent productions, and that they had been 
great successes with the public. This he 
regarded as evidence that the aim of our 
dramatic critic was to exhibit his own 
superiority, and not to guide the public as to 
what plays they would like to see. Other 
theatrical managers held the same views as 
himself, he added, and he would have the 
courage to tell us so and to act on his opinions.” 


Mr. Curzon was rather a perplexing person, 
named originally ‘‘ Deeley ”—which sounds less 
splendid than Curzon, for according to the Green 
Room Book, 1906, he was born at Chester, whilst 
the Who's Who in the Theatre of 1916 gives his 
birthplace as Wavertree, Liverpool; however 
some other very great men also are alleged to 
have had more than one birthplace. 

The phrase in the letter “he did not object 
to criticism when deserved,” is to be found in 
one form or another in every letter—and there 
are many—seen by me complaining of a critic- 
ism; of course, the hostile criticism is never 
deemed by the victim to have been deserved. 
Also, there is humour in the sentence indicating 
that the critic’s function is “to guide the public 
as to what plays they would like to see.” I 
venture to italicize words which were perfectly 
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typical of the attitude of some managers. What 
a valuable guide! It may be guessed correctly 
from his views that Mr. Curzon did not care 
about the so-called ‘‘ Highbrow ” drama. 

After a while, Mr. Curzon gave way, and I was 
permitted again to misguide the public in respect 
of his productions. 

The managers, in their attempted exclusions, 
under-estimated the forces against them; not 
only were the “ backers” confident that any 
publicity is better than none, but the authors 
and players were anxious to be written about, 
even by such an unimportant person as E. F.S. 
After all, in most walks of life it is more profit- 
able to be abused than ignored. I would 
sooner have this little work denounced than 
unmentioned. 

In 1917 came trouble with the Vedrenne-Eadie 
management at the Royalty ‘Theatre concerning 
the criticism of E.F.S. No ticket was sent to 
the Westminster for the production of Galsworthy’s 
play Foundations, and after some correspondence 
Messrs. Vedrenne and Eadie visited the editorial 
office to see Mr. Spender—a rather terrifying 
man when he chose to be—and exposed their 
grievances against this poor wretch. ‘The cus- 
tomary complaint: of course they did not 
object to adverse criticism when it was deserved 
dut . . . And there was another charge, a 
really serious charge, that I went to sleep in the 
theatre—their theatre: Mr. Vedrenne had seen 
Colonel Newnham-Davis nudge me to wake me 
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up, because he noticed that Mr. Vedrenne saw 
that I was asleep. 

The editor listened in stony silence till they 
went away. Poor Newnham-Davis was a very 
pleasant man, not perhaps great as critic, but 
an admirable writer on gastronomy—rather a 
bond of union, since I had some knowledge of 
his pet subject and he occasionally dined at our 
flat and approved of the cuisine. He was a bit 
talkative in the theatre, and with a habit of 
nudging his neighbour as preface to a remark. 
I think I never succeeded in falling asleep in my 
stall, though I have tried to sometimes during 
the dull passages of such works as Adrienne 
Lecouvreur and some of Sardou’s star-plays on 
their revival. William Archer was rather naughty 
in this way, and once said to me after a bad piece 
—‘“‘it was just the sort of play for a good sleep, 
and unluckily I had a pair of new boots on and 
couldn’t get a wink.” 

Mr. Spender was amused by the episode, but 
unimpressed by the complaint, and naturally 
nothing came of it. There are in my possession 
letters from Mr. Eadie thanking me for my 
help as critic when he and Vedrenne tried to 
run their theatre on “ Highbrow”’ lines: also 
a letter from Mr. Galsworthy expressing his 
regret that I was not present at the production 
of Foundations. 

It should not be imagined that I ran amok 
in the theatres and was merciless to dramatists, 
players and managers. This was far from the 
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case. Indeed, I could produce a book, almost 
as long as this chapter, of letters still in my 
possession thanking me for help and encourage- 
ment given by my articles, but it would be 
rather dull and monotonous. Perhaps uncon- 
sciously, I adopted from early days a policy of 
trying to render my praise valuable by being 
economical in bestowing it. And yet I admire 
the phrase of Vauvenargues, “ Crest un grand 
signe de médiocrité de louer toujours modérément.” 
With Mr. Spender I never had the privilege 
of intimate acquaintance. He was a very busy 
man and so was I. Moreover, when any matter 
arose requiring a personal discussion it was the 
custom for my wife to go. She was far better 
at business than I, was keen, reasonably firm, 
shrewd, and above all brief and relevant. When 
Mr. Spender and I met there always seemed 
some kind of barrier between us: I think it 
was due to my shyness to some extent, and 
oppression by the fact that I felt him so much 
bigger than I. This was also the case between 
the late Lord Cave and me. We used to meet 
at Burnham-on-Sea and play golf together, but 
always on a kind of “ without prejudice’ basis. 
My wife got on very well with both, partly 
because she was irresistible in herself, and partly 
because she felt that Mr. Fordham Spence was 
their equal, taking the deliciously absurd view 
that her little man was as good as anyone alive. 
This I should like to say of Mr. Spender as 
editor, I was under him for a great many 
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years, and never had any ground for complaint. 
He was just, amiable and most scrupulously 
respectful of the dignity of other people. On 
the one occasion when he altered a phrase of 
mine—quite wisely—he was kind enough to 
write a letter of explanation and regret with his 
own hands. It is not in my province to express 
my admiration of his superb work as a political 
journalist. 

Of Lord Cave a word. I remember him as 
a successful advocate at the Bar but more as 
Lord Chancellor. A very kindly man with a 
pleasant, quiet humour. Of the comparatively 
many Lord Chancellors before whom I have 
appeared, I think he was the most skilful in 
guiding the legal proceedings in the Lords, 
showing a wonderful combination of firmness, 
tact and courtesy. 


CHAPTER: XI 


Tue Sketch was a very valuable paper to me, 
since my work was not confined to dramatic 
criticism, though I earned a fair amount of 
money out of that writing under the name of 
‘““ Monocle,” which I adopted whilst my wife 
signed “‘ Binocle”’ to her articles. At one time, 
in addition to writing many short stories for 
the Sketch and also acting as its dramatic critic 
I did a lot of interviews, quaint interesting 
work, bringing me into human relation with 
many people, and often showing queer 
sides of character. Dramatists, actresses, actors, 
editors of most of the important London 
papers, composers, singers, pianists, artists, 
and so on. 

All these helped to keep the persistent wolf 
away from the gate of the little flat. My 
editor for a long time on the Sketch was Clement 
King Shorter, at first sight a strange man for the 
place, giving one the idea of a mere literary 
enthusiast; but first sight is rarely as good as 
second thoughts and he, with his able lieutenants, 
Arthur Hutchinson, J. M. Bulloch and David 
Williamson did their work admirably, and they 
were very kind to me. Also on the staff was 
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J. K. Bell, who did a brilliant weekly article 
signed ‘‘Chicot,” and from about 1902 was 
editor for two years or so. Once I had trouble 
with Shorter, and he wrote a sharp letter to me 
—memory does not tell me what was the subject. 
So I composed a fierce answer including a haughty 
resignation. However, in accordance with an 
old habit I let the sun go down upon my wrath 
and did not post my letter that night: the habit 
of not posting an angry letter on the day on 
which it is written has saved me from much 
trouble during my life. Very wise the, French 
“ La nuit porte conseil.”’ Next morning came a 
charming letter from Shorter to say that there 
had been a misunderstanding, and he wished 
me to tear up his letter and forget all about it. 
So I served under him till 1900, when he went 
to edit the Sphere, and afterwards also the 
Tatler. One of the pleasantest letters received 
by me on taking silk was from ‘“ C.K.S5.” 
I have ever since remained in touch with 
Bulloch, now LL.D. A pleasant man with a 
charming wife—he has had a brilliant career as 
a journalist. 

The publication of the Sphere and the secession 
to it of several members of the I//ustrated London 
News and the Sketch group caused Sir William 
Ingram to publish wrathfully a rival called the 
Spear ; as faithful members of the old staff my 
wife and I got a lot of work from it. We used 
to write weekly articles on old and new furniture 
and cooking—I do not suppose that anybody 
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is still alive who tried my recipes for new dishes: 
still I did read up Francatelli and Ude and Mrs. 
Beeton and Brillat-Savarin—and make improve- 
ments. We enjoyed writing the weekly corres- 
pondence columns which formed part of our 
articles, she doing the questions one week and 
I the answers, and then reversing the procedure 
the next week. Once we got a genuine question, 
but it was sent to the cooking column and related 
to drains, so we gave it up. Alas, the Spear was 
hurled half-heartedly, and its flight did not last 
very long. ‘There is before me a journalistic 
curiosity, a funeral card never circulated, I 
think, in the Press. 


“Sacred to the memory 
of 

The Spear 
Born of Jealousy, 
Nursed in Hatred, 
But foully Murdered 
By the love of Fairness 
Of the British Public: 
Aged four months. 
Funeral at 148 Strand 
On Wednesday next. 
No Flowers. 
English (and no other) Papers, 

please copy.” 


Who wrote this and caused it to be printed is 
beyond my knowledge, and as to the merits of 
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the quarrel—well it happened many years ago, 
and by sticking to “the old firm” I showed 
then what was my view of the matter, for I 
could have joined the new. 

During 1895 my wife got a commission to 
write a weekly article for a handsome illustrated 
paper called The Album, and I have a mass of 
clever bright essays written by her and signed 
“Grace” on the topic of furniture, old and new. 
I don’t remember the rate of payment—but the 
money was very useful. 

In about September, 1912, the editor, then 
Bruce Ingram, aided by E. H. Goddard, con- 
ceived the idea of having two comic pages a 
week done by H. M. Bateman and me, he to 
make a full page drawing and also some small 
drawings, and I to write a page illustrated by the 
small drawings. Interesting work it was, for 
we had all sorts of subjects—plays, Prince’s 
Skating Rink, a Night Club, a ‘“ Wild West 
Show ” and so on, and it was a rather tough job, 
too, having to be funny at a fixed date on a 
given subject: still one of us was always funny; 
but his caricatures of me, which he was fond of 
introducing, caused shrieks of wrath in my 
little home. Bateman was a charming, modest 
man, with whom it was very pleasant to work— 
and to play, for he stayed a week with us at 
Broadstone, and beat me regularly on its splendid 
golf course—I wonder whether he would beat 
me now! This, if it should meet his eye, is 
in the nature of a challenge. In about March, 
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1914, Bateman ceased to do the comic drawings, 
and a clever artist called “Tony Sark ”’ took his 
place, but we never became intimate, and the 
war naturally put an end to this feature of the 
paper. 

Of being funny to order I already had some 
experience. Somewhere in the ’nineties the 
editor of fudy, whom I met socially, asked me 
to send jokes to that paper for illustration. Fudy 
and Fun were two old established comic papers 
(‘‘ stable companions ”’ I think) unknown by the 
present generation, in which a great deal of 
clever matter in drawings, and articles appeared 
over a long period of time, and quite a good 
standard was maintained by them. I acted on 
the editor’s suggestion and sat down grimly one 
morning in my little back room at Fig Tree 
Court overlooking the Inner Temple kitchen 
and the back of Pump Court and made jokes, 
sticking fiercely to the task until there were 
a dozen of them, all, so far as I was aware, brand- 
new jokes, but of course they were nothing of 
the kind. I posted them, had a polite acknow- 
ledgment and after a while, received once a 
week a copy of ‘fudy containing one of my jokes, 
illustrated and marked with a cross. Still 
nothing more lucrative happened, so when the 
last had appeared I sent in a courteous hint. 
Then a postal order came for something less 
than a pound—seventeen shillings I think—and 
a sheet of paper with a list of the jokes priced 
separately in red ink in multiples of threepence, 
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the maximum was one shilling and ninepence and 
the minimum ninepence: the valuation pre- 
sumably was according to quality—it must be a 
grand job to assess jokes in quality and three- 
penny pieces—perhaps a churchwarden would be 
an appropriate assessor. 

May I add that I am one of the few living 
journalists who never had a joke or other con- 
tribution refused by Punch: probably the 
explanation is that I never ventured to offer one. 

Another comic paper for which I wrote was 
Ariel, a really clever paper edited and, largely 
written by Israel Zangwill. Looking back I 
find it difficult to know why Arie/ was not a 
success—possible there was too much Zangwill 
in it, with some resulting monotony. Yet he 
was a man of immense ability, perhaps true 
genius—a word which I have always used very 
economically. Poor Zangwill, who died a little 
while ago, was a disappointed man, for he never 
quite reached the position to which he believed 
—and I think correctly—he was entitled by his 
gifts and industry. He was very great in comic 
invention, as may be seen in The Premier and The 
Painter, The Bachelor’s Club, and The Old Maids’ 
Club. His Jewish sketches in The Children of 
the Ghetto (which I re-read with much pleasure 
last week) is full of humour, pathos and fine 
observation. Italian Fantasies is a delightful, 
imaginative, original collection of articles on 
Italy, and its scenery, art, religious buildings and 
so on, exhibiting a wide range of knowledge 
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and fine taste. My copy has on the fly leaf 
‘“December, 1910, to Edward F. Spence from 
Israel Zangwill, in recognition of legal aid, as 
well as old friendship.” Drama was really his 
betrayer, for his wit and power of invention were 
in part neutralised by his incapacity for self 
criticism. He had a great struggle against 
immense difficulties in early life before he made 
himself known, and when he was an important 
figure in the literary world I think he over-rated 
these difficulties and also his genius in overcoming 
them. In simple English, he was a man of 
immense ability and real versatility, who could 
do a host of things brilliantly but was carried 
away always by his first ideas, and confident that 
he could not make a mistake. Also he had the 
common Jewish failing of excessive indulgence 
in verbal fireworks in books as well as con- 
versation. His numerous plays Merely Mary 
Ann, The Melting Pot, The War God, The 
Next Religion, Plaster Saints, and many others 
had great positive ability, but I always hurt his 
feelings by my criticisms on them, concerning 
which he used to write long argumentative 
letters to me, and none of his dramas produced 
during my days as critic was ever really successful 
here; though some were popular in the U.S.A. 
In my opinion, with a wise adviser—if he 
had taken the advice—he might have attained 
greatness as a playwright. It is to his 
credit that we remained friends despite my 
criticisms. 
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He spent much of his energy over Zionism— 
I remember well that when there was an action 
about the movement he came to my Chambers 
for friendly advice, and I coached him during 
a morning for a speech which he made very 
successfully, in open Court to Eve, J. It 
was to this that he referred in the words 
written on the fly leaf of Italian Fantasies. 
Zangwill was a really good, amiable, gener- 
ous, honourable human being. I hope that 
some competent person will write his bio- 
graphy; he well deserves one, written by a 
sympathetic member of his own race able to 
get at the details of his remarkable life. My 
remarks, of course, are purely personal, and 
only refer to a small part of his valuable 
work. 

In 1896 came some journalistic work that 
added usefully to our income. The Hotel Cecil 
management got the idea that it would be good 
business to produce a little frivolous paper which 
could be put on the dinner tables so that a 
lonely diner might have something to glance at. 
Something “light and lively”? with no news 
was the recipe, or prescription, and I was engaged 
to write the reading matter. It appeared as a 
weekly journal, well printed on good paper 
under the name of Tad/e Ta/k, in August, 1896, 
and at first consisted of “copy” written by 
me, two thousand words or so and signed 
“ Multa”—for I had changed the family 
motto “‘ Fear God only” into “Non Multum 
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sed Multa”? deeming myself a Jack of several 
trades. 

Apparently Table Talk was considered useful, 
for soon it was enlarged, and photographs were 
introduced; and then Dudley Hardy was em- 
ployed to illustrate it, and I was engaged to do 
two articles each week, one called ‘‘ Table Talk ” 
and the other “ Bric-a-Brac.” Later on the 
two articles got amalgamated under the heading 
“Random Notes” and signed “E.F.S.” To 
write four thousand words or more of “light 
and lively’ reading matter a week is rather a 
strain upon a man who has a “ lot of other lions 
to comb ”—a quaint phrase from Frangois Coppée 
—but the guineas—(I don’t remember how many) 
were very welcome. 

Table Talk \asted until 1898, then was enlarged 
and in the autumn ceased to appear. Fortunately, 
in the meantime my wife had been engaged to 
write a weekly article for a paper called Hunter’s 
Weekly and, more important, for The Ladies’ 
Field, under the heading of ‘‘ Entre Femmes”: 
very bright, clever articles they were, not 
betraying her foreign origin in any way except 
that for a lady journalist she was economical in 
use of French words and phrases and always 
employed such as she used correctly, whilst her 
English was sound. This article made up for 
the loss of a column in a weekly illustrated 
called St, Paul’s which she used to sign ‘“‘ Grace 
de la Serre.” She got the work in St. Paul’s 
through my acquaintance with Reinhardt, its 
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proprietor, for whose brilliant little weekly paper 
Pick me Up I wrote some short stories. Many 
clever men now successful owe much to that 
paper. 

In the year 1go1 after seeing and criticising 
a melodrama at the Lyceum called Sherlock 
Holmes written by William Gillette, an American 
actor, who made a great success in the name 
part, and Conan Doyle, the idea came to me 
that it would be an excellent subject for a 
burlesque. I went to see my friend, the late 
Malcolm Watson, a prolific playwright,as well 
as a dramatic critic, and we discussed the idea, 
which he considered good, and he accepted my 
view that it should not be a burlesque of the 
ordinary type, with irrelevant song and dance 
and broadly comic mimicry, but merely a 
humorous reductio ad absurdum of the Lyceum 
play. We set to work, and in two days 
the piece was written on the lines suggested 
by me, and called Sheerluck ‘fones, with a 
secondary title containing a direful pun— 
“Why d’Gillette him off.” Watson arranged 
to get it presented whilst I was in the south 
of France on a commission to take evidence 
in an action about a mass of Kempton Park 
shares. 

The piece was presented at Terry’s Theatre, 
and said to be by Malcolm Watson and “ Edward 
de la Serre,” for I used my mother’s family name 
rather than my own. That admirable actor, 
James Welch, capable of fine pathetic work and 
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also of brilliant energetic farce, was the manager 
and producer. 

The critics were very favourable, and the 
public seemed to be much amused. ‘The success 
of the piece was incontestable. It was not long 
enough for a complete evening’s entertainment, 
indeed it lasted little more than an hour, so it 
was treated as a kind of /ever de rideau. Unfor- 
tunately, the first play with which it was presented 
did not run for long, and then The New Clown 
was given with our little skit, but it had no 
great drawing power. Consequently Welch’s 
season and Sheerluck “fones came to an end, but 
not until we had had a run of well over a hundred 
performances and I had made some useful money 
out of it. 

Sheerluck ‘fones caused a great deal of trouble, 
because the Lyceum management and Mr. Gillette 
were very indignant about our “criticism in 
four paragraphs,” for that was the descriptive 
term used by us. They seemed to think that 
it was bad form to make fun of them, and reduce 
their work, which in my original criticism in 
the Westminster 1 had called a “clumsy melo- 
drama,” to its essential absurdities. Moreover, 
the poor creatures really were injured a little, 
for the laughter at the Lyceum by members of 
the audience who had already seen Sheerluck 
“‘fones forced them to cut out or alter some 
pieces of business that had been “ guyed” by 
us. The result was that, despite our success, 
nobody asked us to do another burlesque, 
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and since that date nothing of the kind has 
been given in London except the little potted 
plays of Pelissier and short skits in revues. 
Sometimes, after a visit to the theatre where 
a successful, pretentious, empty work has 
been given I have longed to write another 
burlesque. 

One incident connected with Sheerluck ‘fones 
amused me. Somebody in the provinces pro- 
duced a pirate version, so we brought an action 
for infringement of copyright. I made an 
affidavit in support of an application, for an 
interim injunction and appeared before the Judge 
in chambers, who was the immensely popular 
“Tommy ” Bucknill. 

“Oh! it’s you, Mr. Spence, is it,” he said to 
me with a merry laugh, “ Well, don’t be too 
hard on them—think of the poor players thrown 
out of work.” 

So we agreed upon a benevolent order dealing 
with the affair very gently. 

Let me give another memory of this excellent, 
amiable Judge. I had fought before him an appeal 
from a severe order for particulars made against 
my client in an action by a notorious black- 
guard, and the Judge had decided against 
me. As we were leaving the room he called me 
back. 

‘““T’m sorry, Spence,” he said, “‘ to have made 
such a severe order against you in favour of that 
beastly ruffan—but I couldn’t help it—could 
Lee 
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“The order is allright; Judge?” I: replied, 
‘and we’ve gained ten days, valuable time which 
we needed.” 

‘““Well, mind you smash the beast,” said he, 
The’s*done a lotrof harm: 


CHAPTER XII 


Was dramatic criticism honest in my time? 
Perhaps the question is put badly. Intellectual 
dishonesty there was, is and ever will be; and 
probably no critic can be quite free from it. 
So perhaps one should ask whether critics were 
financially corrupt. There were always rumours 
and stories hanging in the air and a phrase 
about “chickens and champagne.” Someone 
must have borrowed it from The Lover: not 
Miss Royde-Smith’s beautiful novel of that 
name. However, William Archer once stated 
that he did not know an actor or manager who 
would lend him half-a-crown, a rather violent 
way of stating what I believe was substantially 
true; but, it may be added, that although in 
my opinion the greatest of us all and the most 
influential with cultured people and even upon 
the younger critics, he had not much influence 
upon the general run of playgoers. 

On the whole, I believe that we were not 
corrupt. Probably the general view of the 
theatrical folk was that those to whom it would 
be worth while to give a bribe would not take 
it—with one exception, for we all believed some 
of the tales concerning an influential writer who 
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adopted the ingenious method of covering up 
unsavoury transactions by selling options, never 
exercised, on plays of which he was author or 
adaptor. There are, however, bribes and bribes, 
and although very few if any of us would have 
taken a ten-pound note—or even more—almost 
all found it difficult to avoid indirect influences. 

Broadly speaking, it is, in my opinion, the 
duty of the critic to avoid as far as possible, 
intercourse with those whom he criticizes. Com- 
plete avoidance is impossible. There was a 
great deal too much _ intercourse—generally, 
friendly—at the Garrick, the Arundel, the Savage, 
the Green Room and other clubs where critics 
and criticized were members or guests ; and I 
was able to keep out of this, no virtue in me, for 
I was, and am, an essentially unclubbable man 
since I found myself far happier at home than 
at any of these places. Bram Stoker, amiable, 
blond Irishman, who wrote Dracula—how the 
printers read his quite indecipherable writing I 
cannot guess—used to ask the important critics 
to a reception on the Lyceum stage after the big 
first nights that were one of the events of the 
Season, but I always refused the invitation— 
those Saturday night receptions were said to be 
very agreeable. 

To attending one similar reception I plead 
guilty—it was at the St. James’s and I had the 
privilege of supping with an admirable, ever- 
youthful actress, the beautiful Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite. Sir George Alexander, our host, 
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was a very amiable, intelligent man, an excellent 
if hardly great actor, and yet almost great in 
some parts. His career as manager was really 
creditable. No doubt he produced some poor 
works at the St. James’s, but the account of his 
management is substantially to the good. One 
has to recollect the heavy risks run before asking 
why this was produced and that refused. It must 
be remembered that he startled the polite world 
by producing The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, also 
he made a bold experiment with plays by Henry 
James, “John Oliver Hobbes,’ and H. V. 
Esmond. ; 

He was disposed to be very friendly with me, 
but when he asked me to come for a week-end 
to his house at Chorley Wood we had a serious 
conversation as to the relations between critics 
and the criticized, ending with an arrangement 
to postpone friendship till my retirement. Alas, 
whilst I was still in harness, he died, to the real 
sorrow of a great many people. 

The actual result of my attitude was that I 
kept aloof from the theatrical world as much 
as possible. Still, there were one or two mild 
efforts to influence me. Sometime in the autumn 
of 1894 my quarter of an office boy came into 
my room at Fig Tree Court—then the gloomy 
back room. 

‘Sir Harris to see you, sir.” 

“Sir who?” and before I could say more, 
there entered a huge man in a gorgeous uniform 
bearing a big parcel which he put down before me 
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saying, “ with the compliments of Sir Augustus 
Harris. ‘Then he disappeared. 

The parcel consisted of boxes of cigars—two 
hundred I think—large, fat c/aros with a cum- 
merbund bearing an illustrious brand. 

I sat down and wrote to my editor about this 
outrage, and asked for instructions. 

“Let the matter end in smoke,” he replied. 
“Drury Lane melodrama is hors concours.” 

So I sent a polite note of thanks and smoked 
all that I did not give away. “Jimmy” Glover, 
the pleasant, humorous musician, told me that 
in some cases the “‘ bribe”’ took the form of a 
huge paté de foie gras. 

There is a story of Sir John Robinson, editor 
of the Daily News, who, when consulted by a 
critic as to the treatment of some game sent to him 
by a manager, replied that it clearly was a bribe, 
but had better be eaten soon so as not to be a 
case of bribery and corruption. 

One Christmas Eve years later I received 
a gallon jar of whisky delivered by C. & P. 
with nothing to show who sent it. Very good 
whisky, too. Some days after came a letter 
from the wine merchants to say that it was 
a Christmas present from Mr. X, a popular 
manager. 

‘“ Awkward,” said I, to my wife—for Mr. X 
did not produce negligible plays. 

“All right, wait a moment,” she answered, 
and soon after was showing to me an expensive 
leather inutility from Bond Street sent to her 
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bya friend. ‘ That'll be two tits for tat, it shall 
go as a New Year’s gift to his wife.” 

Obviously the thing had cost far more than 
the whisky, the price of which in those glad 
days would not have been much more than a 
guinea, 

Next year there came merely a Christmas 
card from Mr. and Mrs. X. 

Those were the only efforts to bribe me, if I 
put aside one or two quaint attempts by foreigners. 
One day arrived a letter which I transcribe. 


eo DIR, 

‘‘Wishing to have an article put in the 
Sketch, and liking your style very much, I 
would be glad if you will call to see me 
to-morrow evening at about 6 o’clock for me 
to speak over the matter with you. I am 
German and not knowing English perfectly 
will be glad of your help. Of course, your 
price will be mine. 

‘““If impossible to come to-morrow please 
call on Monday at same hour. Thanking you 
in advance.” 


The lady—for the Christian name certainly 
was feminine—did not enclose a photograph, 
and =(but* I donot “eay>= therefore “)-i my 
answer was merely a suggestion that she 
should apply to the advertisement manager. 
Others were even more candid, but I have lost 
the letters. 
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One may find an excuse for the otherwise 
undesirable intimacy of the critics with the 
manager and players during my early days as 

“play taster.” For quite a long period the 
current drama had not mattered to the critical. 
Now and then an original tragedy appeared 
of some importance, but, until the days of 
Robertson, comedy consisted almost exclu- 
sively of adaptations of foreign pieces, revivals 
of classic works or utterly conventional farces 
and farcical comedies and melodramas which 
bore no relation to human life. Robertson’s 
very clever comedies, in their .day  con- 
sidered almost revolutionary, had no_ great 
immediate effect, and, for a long time 
after them, although there were faint signs of 
progress, the current British Drama was of little 
importance. 

Scribe and Sardu were accepted as serious 
dramatists, whilst the works of Augier and 
Dumas //s rarely reached our stage, and when 
they did, came in almost unrecognisable adapta- 
tions. Naturally the men of culture, such as 
Joseph Knight and W. Moy Thomas, did not 
take most of the plays, or their authors, quite 
seriously, and reserved their critical powers for 
the revivals of the classics and the appreciation 
of the acting. And the acting, so far as I can 
judge, was, broadly speaking, quite as good in 
the ’eighties and “nineties as nowadays, perhaps 
better, for although the bulk of the players 
came fren a humbler stratum of Society than 
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they do in the time of George V, they got a 
much wider range of experience, they had far 
less straw to their clay, and were not treated 
almost as automota by the recently invented 
race of producers. 

The actual outcome of these matters was that 
the important critics mixed to what I thought, 
and think, an undesirable degree with dramatists 
and players, I say the important, for some of the 
dramatic critics then were by no means wasted 
on British Drama; many, perhaps most, were 
deplorably uncultured, being merely journalists 
who “did” the theatres, and also the inquests 
and sensational cases and railway accidents, in 
fact mere handy writers able to “turn out” 
usable—if hardly readable—reports on any topic 
including the theatre, written in a style which 
in two or three sentences betrayed them. Of 
continental drama, of any literature, of the 
habits of polite society, of the arts, of philosophy 
they knew little if any thing, but by middle age 
they had seen many plays and much acting 
and so within very narrow limits had a sort of 
knowledge of their jobs. The ordinary drama 
was not fine enough to induce men of culture to 
become critics of it, unless they happened to be 
stage struck, and it must be added that the 
common rate of remuneration was not very 
attractive. Of course, there have been great 
changes, and since the days when I began work 
as a critic many real literary men have taken the 
theatre as their theme. 
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William Archer and Clement Scott were the 
leading dramatic critics of my young days. ‘The 
former seemed to me a sort of freak. He was 
a learned, cultured man, with several languages 
and literatures at his command, and a large 
general knowledge, who worked at the London 
stage when it was at a very low ebb, as a labour 
of love—of drama. Once when I moaned to 
him about the dullness of some play, he replied 
that it was dull, but that he would sooner see a 
dull play than none. Later in the evening he 
walked home with me, talked with my wife 
whilst I wrote my notice, and then we three 
gossiped till three or four in the morning about 
drama and books and philosophy—where she 
and I got out of our depth—and he ate a pound 
or so of Buzzard—pre-war Buzzard—and drank 
a bottle of sherry almost, perhaps quite uncon- 
sciously: what a head and stomach the Scandina- 
vian Scot possessed. 

He was a born critic and therefore fine observer, 
but one of the queer people who seem never 
to apply the outcome of their observation to 
themselves—Zangwill was another. He would 
have noticed any solecism in a stage banquet, 
or error in costume, or mistake in etiquette, or 
uncouthness in speech, yet he talked with a 
rather strong accent, was clumsy in deportment, 
scornful of superficial society tricks, dressed as if 
he acquired his clothes by accident, ate any- 
thing, and once, when we spent a day with him 
at Epsom, offered us claret and also honey with 
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which to temper it, and the honey was useful, 
almost necessary. Like Shaw, he wrote terrible 
things about bad plays and bad acting, but 
unlike G.B.S. did not seem to intend them to 
cause pain, and he made great efforts to be just. 

Archer’s influence on the critics was immense, 
because it became known that he was learned, 
finely observant, and impartial; and he was 
never dull; indeed, without apparent effort, he 
always wrote “good copy.” He used to be 
regarded as cold-blooded, but in reality was 
emotional without being sentimental.’ Cheap 
“sob stuff ” horrified him, but the really pathetic 
or tragic touched his soul. In the latter part 
of my period as critic he deserted the theatre, 
or the editors deserted him, and he wandered 
abroad and took other subjects. His book upon 
the position and ambition of the negroes in the 
United States was a valuable contribution to a 
very important, difficult problem. I have read 
his work on India twice, and been surprised and 
impressed by his grasp of thorny, complicated 
questions of religion, art and policy about which 
I happen to possess a little more than the average 
knowledge for reasons that appear in Chapter 
XVIII. 

After I ceased to be a professional critic he 
came back to the theatre, but in a new guise, and 
had a big success with a vivid, logically con- 
structed melodrama which, in his earlier days, 
he would have praised for its craftsmanship, and 
blamed for its failure to deal with real life. 
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During his last few years we did not meet, my 
private circumstances were some obstacle. How- 
ever, I should like to set out the last letter 
received by me from him. 


“29 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 
Ssanjulyi< 0923: 
*“My DEAR SPENCE, 

‘““T don’t often write about reviews good 
or bad. If a man has expressed his honest 
opinion of a book, it seems to me there is no 
more to be said. But there is a note of personal 
kindness in your review of The Old Drama 
and the New that I feel I must thank you for. 
It is all the more pleasant as we have seen so 
little of each other of late years. This ought 
not to be so. For the moment I am much 
taken up with illness in my family (a sister); 
but before long I hope you will lunch or dine 
with me at the Reform one day. 


‘Ever yours, 


BS se ae 


The note of “personal kindness”’ to which 
he refers was in truth based on a deep feeling of 
gratitude. He procured for me my real start 
in journalism—not out of friendship, for we were 
strangers when he recommended me to the editor 
of the Dai/y Graphic, moreover, and perhaps even 
more, I was fully aware that my modest success 
as a dramatic critic had been to a great extent 
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due to a careful study of his methods and also, 
it may be, an unconscious imitation of them. 

It may be suggested that in Chapter XIV it 
appears that I did become quite friendly with 
some dramatists and playgoers, but they were 
people who regarded the theatre seriously as a 
branch of art, and not merely a place of enter- 
tainment, and our friendship was _ tactfully 
understood to be on a “without prejudice” 
basis, leaving me free to treat their professional 
work as if no personal acquaintance existed 
between us. : 

The formation in 1913 of “The Critics 
Circle,” of which Archer was the first President— 
I was the third—did much to raise and strengthen 
the position of the dramatic critics as well as 
that of the critics of music. 


CHAPTER XII 


In or about the year 1922 I decided to cease 
my work as dramatic critic, and give up the 
useful income earned by it. There were two 
reasons for the decision. First, came the fact 
that my Bar work had grown very heavy, and 
the addition to it of the labours as critic was 
hardly reasonable. Assuming, as ‘I do, that 
attending the theatrical performance and listening 
and watching with concentration is work, the 
theatre during term time involved the addition 
every week of many hours labour to the long 
days of a busy Junior, and many busy Juniors 
find their ordinary task almost exhausting. 
However, I am very tough and probably could 
have stood the double strain for several years 
more: there was a second reason operating. 

As far back as 1910 my wife had begun 
to suffer from rheumatoid arthritis. Radium 
emanations had, for a time, kept it down. The 
emanations were prescribed and applied by 
Captain Hayward Pinch, the able, popular director 
of “The Radium Institute.” I had met him 
and his charming wife when fishing for pike 
at Downton, and we afterwards became great 
friends. Ultimately the emanations had grown 
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powerless to arrest the cruel malady; numerous 
other treatments had failed, and by the time of 
which I am writing she had become unable to 
sit through a performance, even in the most 
comfortable of stalls. Until then she had come 
regularly to the theatre with me, and thanks to 
my having a stall for the Scotsman as well as 
one for the Westminster Gazette, and to an 
arrangement easily made in respect of the more 
important theatres, we were able to get seats 
side by side. When, however, she was unable 
to come with me a serious situation arose. To 
leave the home early, get back just in time to 
dine and dash off alone to the playhouse several 
evenings a week, involved a loss of her society 
that was grievous to me and to her, and since 
I was earning enough for a comfortable way 
of living, and also to set aside a moderately 
substantial sum yearly for the future, it 
seemed wise to put an end to the newspaper 
work. 

Accordingly I gave notice of my retirement 
from the three papers which I had represented 
since 1893, the Westminster Gazette, the Sketch, 
and the Scotsman, and received in each case a 
very gracious letter of regret. Of course this 
was a rather violent wrench. I had been acting 
as a professional critic from 1889, when I was 
appointed to Society, and consequently had 
attended almost every important first night fh 
London during a period of about thirty-three 
years. 
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It may be asked whether since the retirement, 
and more particularly after the time when I 
ceased to have home ties I have gone often to 
the theatre. In fact, my visits have been com- 
paratively few. 

Unlike many critics I never was is stage-struck. 
I really gave up musical criticism, except as 
incidental to dramatic criticism (for the lighter 
music—dramatic works, including Gilbert and 
Sullivan—had been regarded as within my 
sphere), and also abandoned criticism of pictures 
for two reasons. One was a growing distrust of 
my competence for the work; and the other 
that in the ’eighties and ‘nineties comparatively 
little scope was given to the ordinary critic for 
writing on these subjects. Book reviewing, 
except by famous writers, was on the whole very 
laborious, and ill paid by most of the papers. 
The really tempting work lay in the theatre, 
and therefore I took it up although without any 
enthusiasm for the stage and its works. This, 
perhaps, may sound rather a shocking confession. 

However, when once in, I tried hard to qualify 
myself by a study, rather desultory I fear, but 
fairly comprehensive, of British and foreign 
drama and theories of drama and the theatre. 
Of course, I found a great deal of my work 
interesting, but the interest was rather intellectual 
than emotional, and I am inconveniently fastidi- 
ous. ‘The common ruck and run of the stage, 
the equivalent of the ordinary “best seller,” 
bored me unless there was some brilliant acting 
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in it. I found mechanical comic pieces very 
tiring, however ingenious. Consequently, in 
order to be fair I was forced, in a large number 
of cases, to conceal my boredom and write 
notices really according to two standards, that 
of the ordinary uncritical playgoer and that 
of the critical expert: one might say from 
the view of the gourmand and the gourmet and 
it was necessary to make a kind of blend of 
the two: I do not pretend that I was successful 
in this. 

On the whole, when charged with being 
“jaded” or a “ highbrow” I was at least able 
to say—to myself—that I got a higher pleasure, 
in quality and quantity out of the rare, splendid 
work than was obtained by the ordinary stage- 
struck playgoer, and naturally was far more 
ready to welcome and able to appreciate all 
genuine experimental efforts. Also, I enjoyed 
technical triumphs not appreciated by most 
play goers. 

So, naturally, in my days of freedom I have 
not gone to the theatre unless confident that I 
should see something of drama or acting far 
above the average. Moreover, sometimes when 
hesitating, the price that I should have to pay 
for a seat has come into the question. I have 
never asked for nor received “ paper,” and to 
the man of moderate means the price of tickets 
is high, the quality of the goods is uncertain, 
and the pleasure gained often evanescent, whilst, 
on the other hand, in the case of books or china 
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and the like he can get something permanent and 
of certain value. 

After I ceased to be a dramatic critic my life 
became quiet. Bar work was very heavy, and 
took much time in the evening as well as day, so I 
hardly ever went out of the house after dinner. 
My wife, although her sufferings increased 
steadily, was of invincible courage and until the 
spring of 1925 was able to get about with the 
aid of a stick, and never allowed the pain to 
overcome her natural gaiety. We used to spend 
every Long Vacation at Burnham-on-Sea, where 
she made many friends, at a charming little 
cottage in “The Colony.” For the shorter 
vacations she sent me away by myself to Slapton 
or Burnham or the Bar tournament. The 
position was complicated cruelly by the fact that 
in the autumn of 1922 her sister Palmyre, who 
had lived with us for many years, had an attack 
of the mysterious malady called “shingles” 
followed by neuritis, which refused to yield to 
treatment, though many were tried, and my 
wife, regardless of her own sufferings, looked 
after her devotedly. 

In the spring of 1925 I applied for silk, that 
is to say requested the Lord High Chancellor to 
suggest that the King should appoint me one 
of his ‘‘ counsel learned in the law.” Probably 
his Gracious Majesty never heard of me, but 
the amiable, very human Lord Cave, had some 
personal acquaintance with me owing to our 
games of golf together at Burnham-on-Sea, 
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where he had a charming house called ‘St. 
Margarets.” In the case of a man of my then 
professional standing there was not much doubt 
about the result of the application, but the 
consequences of becoming a K.C. were doubtful; 
for the risk in almost all cases is great. To me 
it was very great, because, although I had a 
large practice, it was chiefly in big matters, and 
from a small group of clients. 

There were no doubts in my mind about the 
reality of the risk, but a more important matter 
for consideration existed. My wife wanted me 
to take silk; I knew or, at least, felt sadly 
certain, that the rapid development of her 
malady made it unlikely that she would live 
long: and also there was a big mass of Junior 
work in hand which I could finish as a leader, 
and after that . . . perhaps the deluge. For, 
roughly, the position is this: a silk may not 
settle pleadings or other documents, or appear 
in court in certain classes of work without the 
help—or sometimes the hindrance—of a Junior, 
and he does not as a rule, take a brief on inter- 
locutory applications unless a Junior is briefed 
with him, though as to the last matter there is 
no absolute rule on the Common Law side. 
Still, a new K.C. may act in cases in which he is 
actually engaged at the time when he is appointed 
just as if he were still a stuff gownsman. 

‘““My dear,” said I, after the announcement 
that I was to be made a King’s Counsel and we 
were discussing my toggery for the ceremony 
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of being called within the Bar, “I can have 
a gown at thirteen guineas, or eleven, or nine.” 

“Take the best, mon ami: you see if you do 
well you can afford two or three a year, and if 
you don’t—well the good one will last your 
time,” a flash of the true.G.F.S. ‘‘ And I’ve 
lovely old steel buckles for the shoes, and we'll 
sew in some beautiful, real Venetian lace for 
the ruffles, and make you a jabot that a prince 
might wear.” 

She got immense pleasure out of the honour: a 
dear friend, Mrs. Yates, drove her to the Law 
Courts and got her into the court of the amiable 
Lord Chief Justice to see her little man-go through 
the ceremony, and she caught my eye and beamed 
when I bowed to the back of the court. Luckily, 
too, the Junior work that I was permitted to do 
was so heavy during the rest of her life that 
with several new cases our income did not 
diminish much. So that when the drought had 
come, and the big slump was on the Bar, and 
Juniors were often being employed without 
leaders in heavy cases, I still felt very glad that 
I committed what some of my friends regard 
as an act of folly: it was worth while to do it 
for the sake of the pleasure given to her. Yet 
it has seemed strange, once more, after an elapse 
of more than thirty years, to go through the 
old experience of listening to steps on the stair- 
case and knocks on the door wondering whether 
they indicated the arrival of a brief, and finding 
as a rule, that they merely were due to some- 
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body’s desire to borrow a book from my rather 
large collection. There was a kind of chill 
comfort in the thought that she was not here 
to know what was happening: otherwise, prob- 
ably, I should have tried to deceive her, but 
she would have found me out very quickly. 

In the autumn of 1925 other maladies than 
rheumatoid arthritis attacked my wife, and from 
then until June, 1926, she was constantly in 
the hands of nurses, day and night. She bore 
her sufferings with infinite courage, and made 
heroic, but vain, efforts to conceal from me the 
agony endured by her. Two visits to nursing 
homes and minor operations were useless. 

The absence of her sister added to her distress, 
for early in 1926 she was sent to the beautiful 
Cassel Hospital, at Penshurst, where she remained 
until October in that year. It would be useless, 
as well as painful, to say anything about the 
final hours of my dear wife, who died in June, 
1926, to the great sorrow of many friends, for 
all who knew her loved her. And as for my 
grief, the best is silence. 

Now I come to matters concerning which it 
is difficult for me to write, and yet on the whole 
I think it a kind of duty to do so. My wife 
was cremated, that was her wish, and it is mine 
for my poor body. No funeral service, again 
her desire; and her ashes were strewn over the 
grass at Golder’s Green—she begged me not 
to keep them in any jar or other vessel, Also 
at her request no friends were asked to the 
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ceremony: why impose on them the painful 
burden of attendance? She was thoughtful for 
others to the last, and even beyond. I was 
accompanied to Golder’s Green by Doctor 
W. J. Dwyer, her medical attendant, a skilful 
physician and truly kind man whom I am glad 
to be able to call a friend. 

Then I tried to build up a new life. 

The price of a long continued happiness is 
the terrible void caused by loss of the source 
of the happiness. The construction of a new 
life is a very difficult task. One reads of the 
terrible tragedy of a bride dying during the 
honeymoon or soon after: but what. is the loss 
of the man in such a case compared with that 
of one who has lived happily for many years 
with a good and delightful woman. 

Trying to look back dispassionately, after 
nearly four years, I think that the most enduring 
element of sorrow is a sort of feeling of the 
futility of life. ‘The common phrase, ‘“‘ What’s 
the good of anything?” keeps coming into my 
mind. Pleasing things happen to me—not too 
often—and half the pleasure evaporates because 
she is not here to share it. I remember vividly 
one trivial incident. In October, 1926, I caught 
a twenty-two pound pike, my first of as much 
as twenty pounds: there was real excitement 
and pleasure in the catching, but the moment 
after the man had killed it—so that it might set 
up—the crushing thought came: ‘‘ What’s the 
good? she will never see it, and how pleased 
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she would have been”: and I felt grieved at 
the useless death of the creature. And 50 it is 
with almost every agreeable event, though I try 
not to dash the feelings of my friends by showing 
my own afterthought. 

Of course, the nights are often bad and terribly 
long and I have had a difficulty in resisting the 
temptation to take drugs. And sometimes during 
the quiet evenings I feel so lonely that, with the 
customary whisky beside me, the thought comes 
strongly—why not? Many men have drowned 
or tried to drown grief in drink. However, I 
have resisted both temptations, and they have 
grown weak. Why did I resist? Mainly I 
think out of a desire to act as she would desire 
me to act. It may seem absurd to comply with 
the wishes of a dead woman, who, alas, I believe 
will never know of my compliance with her 
wishes. For although at times I feel vaguely 
that she cannot be utterly dead, that so much 
love cannot die entirely, my emotions and 
longings do not affect my poor reason, and I 
remain of the opinion sadly, that we shall never 
meet again. Happy are the people who possess 
some religious or other belief in a future life— 
if they live one good enough in the present 
not to be fearful of the hereafter. But a man 
cannot believe because he wants to, any more 
than with taking thought he can add to his 
stature one cubit. 

In one respect I am fortunate above many 
other men. I can find great relief in writing. 
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This poor work, very troublesome to write, my 
book The Pike Fisher published in 1928 and 
stated by The Field to be a “ fishing book which 
must be added to the working library’, and a 
novel, have taken up much of my leisure; and 
it has been spent, on the whole pleasantly, though 
in looking through old papers and letters I have 
had many sad moments. And to think that I 
have found among the documents a collection 
of bundles containing every letter written by 
me to her before and since our marriage! 
Luckily, too, my passion for reading is not 
affected, nor my love of music and pleasure in 
the pictures, pottery and the like: which we 
bought together. And I still play golf—if that 
is the correct name for my performances—and 
fish and see a few of my old friends and two or 
three new ones and try not to depress them by 
any air of melancholy. 

The novel was published in the spring of 
1928 under the title The Crime of Sybil Cresswell, 
by Ernest Benn, Limited, and very favourably 
criticized. Also, although it has a sad ending 
the sale has been quite substantial. Indeed, 
Mr. Moore, of Christy & Moore, who placed it 
and also this book and The Pike Fisher, considers 
that it has been remarkably successful for a first 
novel. 


CHAPTER XIV 


In this part of the book I propose to speak of 
some, but only a few, of the notable people with 
whom I have come into contact, other than those 
already dealt with, and also to write about a few 
matters of general interest. There are many 
men concerning whom I should like to have 
spoken, such as Beerbohm Tree and my old 
friend Henry Arthur Jones; and Sydney Grundy, 
a famous dramatist, and Conan Doyle, with each 
of whom I had a quaint correspondence and 
Jerome K. Jerome and Alfred Wareing; and also 
charming talented ladies of the theatre, like 
Miss Marion Terry, the delightful Misses Esmé 
and Vera Beringer, the fascinating Miss Eliza- 
beth Kirby, now figuring asa clever and successful 
writer under the name of Elizabeth Fagan, 
Miss Elizabeth Robins, great actress of Ibsen 
heroines, admirable writer of fiction and authoress 
of an able and successful play called Votes for 
Women; but there are limits to the patience of 
readers and pockets of publishers which keep 
me back. The selection may seem capricious, 
but my way of life has kept me rather apart 
from mankind except in legal matters. 
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Tue IrvINGs 


Of Sir Henry personally I have little to say— 
we met officially a few times, but never socially, 
except once at The Garrick Club. A gracious, 
tactful and most impressive human being. ‘There 
was a correspondence. I suggested that he 
should produce Ibsen’s great drama The Pre- 
tenders, but he thought that the motive— 
primarily ambition, would not be popular. Here 
is his letter on the subject: 

“15a Grafton Street, 
“Bond ‘Street;) We 


‘“ DEAR Mr. SPENCE, 


Silvgreathy-appreciatefyour’.) saiettern 
and the love of the drama that has prompted it. 
“Of the power of Ibsen’s Pretenders I am 
quite sensible, but unfortunately there are 
considerations which prevent me from accept- 
ing your suggestion. In the first place, I 
believe that the theme of Ambition has no 
great dramatic hold, or a very slender one, on 
the playgoing public of to-day. 

“In the Shakespearean drama of our national 
history, it ranks low in the scale of popular 
effect, and in connection with the history of 
any other country, it has the smallest interest 
of all. 

“Secondly, in the case of The Pretenders 
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the national intrigue would, I fear, appeal to 
very few. 

““T am compelled as a manager to take 
these things into account. Were I conducting 
an endowed theatre the case would be different. 

“With renewed thanks for your letter, 
eile emaing 
“Yours sincerely, 
““ Henry IrRvInG. 


27wApril). 1897 


The handwriting is very difficult, and one 
word defeats me. ‘There must have been quaint 
times at the Lyceum for the writing of Bram 
Stoker (his business manager) was even worse 
than Irving’s. Indeed, I once took a letter of 
his to Stoker and he could not read it himself 
or more than three or four immaterial words 
of it. 

This is hardly the place for an attempted 
estimate of the big picturesque figure of Mid 
and late Victorian drama. Certainly Irving was 
a great man and even the overworked word 
“genius”? is due. Yet some of the qualities of 
his work both as actor and manager are reasonably 
disputable. A critic once spoke of a performance 
by Kean as “‘ Shakespeare by flashes of lightning ” 
—I quote from memory. The phrase comes 
into my mind when thinking about some of 
Irving’s acting. At his best he seemed supreme, 
and yet, sometimes, he was very trying because 
of mannerisms which apparently he did not 
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try to subdue. To every important character 
he gave new and valuable aspects, but I find it 
difficult to recollect more than two or three of 
them in which his performance was quite admir- 
able throughout. The level was always very 
high, but there were extremes. » Perhaps, apart 
from comic characters and his tremendous 
character acting in melodrama, his finest work 
was in Louis XI, Becket, and as Shylock, and yet 
his last exit of the Jew and the passages close 
before it are quite inconsistent with the author’s 
intentions. It may be true to say, of him, as of 
Duse, that fundamentally he was a player who 
made comparatively little effort to fit himself to 
the part but fitted the part to himself. 

As a manager he did work of great value in 
the earlier years, but, on the whole, seemed too 
distrustful of new ideas, with the result that 
the dramatists of the ‘nineties got very little 
support from him. One can see his distrustful- 
ness in the letter that I have quoted. Obviously, 
I could have answered that Macbeth is a drama 
of ambition and so too Richard III and others 
of the Shakespearean drama. But it must be 
remembered that he was fifty-nine in 1897, 
and had gone through a very strenuous life. 
Still, there remains a great record of splendid 
and courageous achievement. Moreover, he put 
the players on a pedestal from which, alas, they 
have slipped a little—and an “ Irving first night ” 
was a theatrical and social event without a parallel 
in earlier or later days. 
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Another letter from Sir Henry relates to the 
destruction by fire in 1898 of most of his scenery, 
and refers to Peter being saved. This reference 
to Peter naturally brings me to his younger son, 
Laurence, who became a friend of mine. My 
article (two columns of the Westminster Gazette) 
on his serious drama, called Peter the Great, 
presented by his father at the Lyceum in January, 
1898, caused Laurence to write to me an amiable 
letter of thanks, although there was much in 
my criticism that would have gravely offended 
a less intelligent man. After this my wife and 
I became personally acquainted with Mim and 
his charming wife, Mabel Hackney. 

A great loss to the theatre was caused by his 
deplorable death at the age of forty-two in the 
accident that engulfed both him and his wife. 
For neither as dramatist nor actor had he nearly 
reached full development. Peter the Great and 
Richard Lovelace, the most important of his 
plays, showed great ability imperfectly disci- 
plined, and his acting, always very clever, 
improved steadily, so that concerning Typhoon, 
the last part in which I saw him, I was able to 
write “And Mr. Irving himself in the part of 
Takeramo gives a masterpiece of character 
acting. Heis almost unrecognisable, his manner- 
isms have gone, his expression of face, his tone 
of voice and mode of speech are altered; by 
the most economical of means he suggests real 
passion and deep emotion, and throughout he 
clung successfully to a difficult form of ‘ dialect’. ” 


R 
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This was very high praise to come from the 
grudging E.F.S. Let me add: “ Miss Mabel 
Hackney presented the lurid cocotte with great 
ability.” And only a little time before I had 
“slated”? his quite popular Iago and spoken 
disparagingly of his Earl Skule. » 

For, whilst Sir Henry Irving did not like to 
risk the production of The Pretenders, Frederick 
Harrison had the courage to present this great 
drama in February, 1913, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, and selected Laurence Irving for the 
tremendously heavy, leading part. I wrote to 
Harrison—somewhat officiously perhaps—making 
suggestions of players for the six chief characters, 
including that of Laurence Irving as Nicholas, 
but my suggestions were not accepted, and 
although William Haviland the Nicholas, and 
Ion Swinley the Peter were admirable, and three 
of the women’s parts were finely played, the 
performance, as a whole, of the very exacting 
play was mediocre: moreover, the work was cut 
somewhat injudiciously; and yet it was impressive, 
even sometimes thrilling. 

It seems to me that it would be worth the 
while of that brilliant actor and brave manager, 
Robert Loraine, to consider the production of 
this great play. He should be able to give a 
tremendous performance of Earl Skule. 

It should be added that Mabel Hackney, an 
actress of moods, gave some admirable per- 
formances, and among my treasured memories 


is her Alice in The Voysey Inheritance. Again 
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I quote: ‘‘ Miss Mabel Hackney played beauti- 
fully as Alice, showing a delightful note of 
humour as well as impressive sincerity”; and 
in Les Hannetons: ‘‘ Charlotte in the hands of 
Miss Mabel Hackney was a vigorous picture. 
The actress was very skilful in indicating the 
different phases, and in some scenes her per- 
formance was really brilliant.” 

Now I come, somewhat out of order, to the 
elder brother, H. B. Irving, who also died 
prematurely. The dozen letters by him that 
I have preserved do not show how I became 
acquainted personally with him, but indicate a 
very friendly feeling. What a charming, inter- 
esting man, and keen to talk with me about Law, 
a result, no doubt, of his legal training. As an 
actor I think he never received full recognition, 
although all critics accepted his performances 
in The Admirable Crichton as a masterpiece. 
It may be hinted that he was overshadowed by 
his illustrious father; Laurence Irving bore 
little if any, resemblance to Sir Henry, but 
H. B., in voice and face, and sometimes in 
mannerisms, was strikingly like him. The elder 
critics consciously and unconsciously drew com- 
parisons between them, and the younger followed 
suit; the outcome often was unfair. 

No doubt after Sir Henry’s death he deliber- 
ately challenged comparison by playing some of 
his father’s old parts in pieces of little intrinsic 
merit such as The Bells, The Lyons Mail, and 
Louis XI; even if in them he had far excelled 
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the work of his father no one would have believed 
it. Certainly he created a great theatrical effect in 
all of them. Of the numerous Hamlets seen by 
me, his, certainly, was one of the best. A phrase 
from E.F.S. in the Westminster: “‘One cannot, 
however, expect a Hamlet to be so unamiable as 
to give the critics nothing to grumble about, 
but I think that most of the audience was of my 
opinion, which is that Mr. H. B. Irving’s Hamlet 
was a splendid achievement.” 

The only phrase in his letters that I now 
possess which seems interesting is a remark 
concerning his Study of French Criminals of 
which he sent a copy to me: 


“Tt zs a morbid subject I know, and must 
be somewhat gruesome, but I think there is 
a real interest about such things from more 
than one point of view that makes them 
something more than mere blood curdlers.” 


H.B. certainly could write admirably, and 
there is in the book something of the grim 
humour that illuminates De Quincey’s famous 
Murder as one of the Fine Arts. Perhaps the 
title is not quite correctly given, but someone, 
years ago, borrowed No. IV of my edition in 
sixteen volumes and never returned it—may all 
such criminals meet an unhappy fate. 

Of his charming wife, Miss Dorothea Baird, 
I have very pleasant recollections; and what 


middle-aged playgoer has forgotten her delightful 
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Trilby at the Haymarket in 1895. E. F. S. in 
the Westminster Gazette said: ‘‘ Mr. Tree has 
been very lucky and wise in his choice of a 
Trilby, for it is a part which, if played stagily, 
would be intolerable. Miss Baird, with rare 
discretion in such a young actress”’—she had 
been less than two years on the stage—“ finely 
avoids any tone of exaggeration, runs, indeed, 
the risk of causing the uncritical to form 
a Partridge judgment on her acting, and call 
it amateurish, forgetting that her delightful 
realisation of Mr. du Maurier’s heroing is due 
as much to her talent as to her great personal 
charm. 


GRANVILLE BARKER 


Pure vanity prompts me to quote a passage 
in a letter to my wife from Granville Barker, a 
man whom I greatly admired—and admire. 


“November 13th, 1go5. 


“Dear Mrs. SPENCE, 


(a3 


I read Mr. Spence’s notices, and 
if you will let me say so none of The Voysey 
Inheritance has gratified me more than that 
in the Westminster Gazette, for he has seen 
my endeavours to write about what I said I 
was writing about, and not what a casual 
spectator (sometimes called a critic) thinks I 
ought to have written about.” 
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It seems to me worth while to set out here 
the Westminster Gazette’s article to which he 
refers: 


The Granville Barker Play at the Court. 


There have been rumours, not paragraphs, 
for some weeks to the effect that Mr. Granville 
Barker’s new play, The Voysey Inheritance, is 
remarkably clever and not likely to appeal to 
the general public. Rumour is to be con- 
gratulated on possessing for once at least fifty 
per cent. of truth. The play is remarkably clever; 
even the most indignant of the orthodox cannot 
deny that. He may assert with some show of 
truth that it is puzzling, that the curtains are 
not striking, that the love interest is small, that 
the story is slight, that some scenes appear 
irrelevant, and that the play is too long. 

As regards the last charge, I sympathize. One 
suffers more from excessive length in the case 
of a clever, thoughtful play than of a piece of 
a commonplace character, for during the latter 
one’s thoughts are frequently astray, and there 
is no tax upon the mind, whilst a comedy like 
The Voysey Inheritance keeps one thinking closely 
for a time long enough to weary the weak brains 
of most of us. What a comfort to be able to 
Say it was worth the headache, and that though 
it lasted, with short entr’actes, from 2.30 till 
5.50, it was never dull, never mechanical! To 
understand it apparently, one must assume that 
The Voysey Inheritance itself is the subject of 
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the play, and that even the characters technically 
to be called “leading lady” and “ gentleman ” 
are of minor importance; and yet the thing 
with a big sounding name, The Voysey Inheritance, 
is merely the business of a solicitor. 

It is easy to understand the horror of people 
who think themselves romantic at the employ- 
ment of such a subject; however, it is handled 
with such skill in treatment of detail that it 
does not shock an expert by inaccuracy nor 
weary the general public with troublesome 
figures. 

A Mr. Voysey died leaving a big family 
business and an office in Lincoln’s Inn. His 
son finds that the big business is in a shocking 
state, for clients’ moneys have been used recklessly 
by his father. Instead of liquidating the concern 
and trying to start anew with a few faithful 
clients, the solicitor, by irregular means, by 
borrowing from Peter—without Peter’s know- 
ledge—to pay off Paul, and by honestly using 
the large profits of the business, succeeded, 
after many years’ work, in setting everything on 
a proper footing. Then he became the victim 
to the inheritance, for his sense of right and 
wrong had grown confused by his traffic in 
irregularities from praiseworthy motives, and he 
began to plunder his clients for himself. He 
lived luxuriously in a middle-class style, and 
put his children out handsomely into the world, 
and when forced to think of the coming disaster 
cheated himself with the idea that some specu- 
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lative investments he had made with the mixed 
funds would bring him through triumphantly. 
The play opens when the second of the Voyseys 
has taken his son, Edward, into the business, and 
is trying to give to the young man a satisfactory 
explanation of the irregularities discovered by 
him. The father is strongly drawn and power- 
fully presented by Mr. A. E. George. He has 
not only a vigorous, persuasive personality, but 
a skill in casuistry that causes him to puzzle his 
son for a while, but only a little while. Edward, 
with his eyes open, resolves to enter the business 
and try to set things straight. During eighteen 
months’ partnership he does little more than 
act to some extent as a check. 

The father dies. Then comes a family meeting 
full of grim humour. Edward proposes to make 
a public disclosure; the family oppose. His 
charming cousin, Alice, to whom he has been 
in the habit of making offers of marriage, 
declined by her because, though she likes him, 
she thinks him rather unmanly and priggish, 
hears that some of the smaller fry of creditors 
will be ruined by the smash, and she boldly 
urges Edward to adopt the lawless course of 
carrying on the business for a time in order 
to make good the little trust funds at the expense 
of the big. Although aware that she is suggesting 
an illegal course, a kind of Robin Hood pro- 
cedure which few people would find excusable, and 
although not influenced by any overwhelming 
passion for her, Edward resolves to try this policy. 
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Here again, presumably, one finds the curious 
influence of the Voysey inheritance asserting 
itself. For eighteen months Edward carries on 
the business fraudulently with unselfish motives, 
using the moneys of one trust to meet demands 
in case of another, improving the general position 
by putting nearly all the profits of the business 
back in it, and gradually making good all the 
small trusts at the cost of the rest. It begins 
to look as if, like his father, he might put the 
business on a sound footing, and a terror comes 
lest he should follow his footsteps, and, after 
acting dishonestly with honourable motiyes, come 
to plundering clients for his own benefit. For 
this reason, and for others that may be easily 
guessed, he is glad when discovery comes and 
prosecution is threatened. 

There is no dénouement in the ordinary sense 
of the word: towards the close of the play he 
tells Alice what has happened, and in a curious 
and really beautiful scene she comforts him, 
telling him how his trials have converted a weak 
priggish fellow into a strong, patient man, and 
invites him to marry her even if he has to spend 
the honeymoon in gaol, and she tells him that, 
according to her strange, lawless code, she will 
wait proudly for his return. 

Probably this account will suggest a dull play, 
and therefore it is abominably misleading. As 
a matter of fact, the piece is rich in amusing 
scenes of fine comedy. Some of them, no 
doubt, appear to have little bearing upon it, 
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such as those in which Edward’s brother Hugh, 
a young artist and his wife Beatrice, a novelist, are 
concerned. There is a brilliant piece of character 
drawing in Major Booth Voysey, the eldest son, 
a conceited, loud-voiced fellow, who causes roars 
of laughter by his fatuous counsels. There are half 
a dozen other strongly individualised characters 
rich in humour, and there is a lively, supple 
dialogue which, save in a few grave passages, is 
full of reticent wit. I do not pretend that the play 
is faultless; there are many passages which one 
would be very sorry to lose, yet listens to with a 
feeling that they ought to have been sacrificed. 
To some extent the play appears to indicate 
uncertainty of design, particularly in the last 
act, where curiosity as to the way in which the 
play will be ended becomes an uncomfortable 
feeling that the author himself was much puzzled 
as to the method of concluding it. A sense of 
proportion and form—virtues of great, perhaps 
of vital importance, even in the eyes of the 
sturdiest supporters of the tranche de la vie 
theory—are lacking in the comedy; possibly 
it is unfair to say so; it may be that we are 
so steeped in conventional ideas of drama 
as to be regarding Mr. Barker in the way that 
caused some critics of great brain power and 
culture to treat Shakespeare as a barbarian. 
There is another charge that may be made 
with some justice. It is that the play is so 
perfectly impersonal as to convey dangerous 
ideas of morality in money matters. Mr. Barker’s 
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powers as a casuist are extraordinary, and he has 
endowed several of his characters with a liberal 
share of his powers; consequently, not only 
will people misunderstand the play, but they 
may accuse the author of preaching very danger- 
ous doctrines, and the delicate question may be 
raised as to whether the play ought not to contain 
some character to put forward those normal and 
perhaps correct theories of right and wrong on 
which Society at present is based; what a 
Philistine sound there isin the sentence! Ruskin’s 
ideas as to the moral aspect of works of art may 
be out of date, superseded by Whistlerian views 
of the non- -morality of art, but Mr. Barker 
cannot wholly escape the charge of immorality 
so far as questions of financial honesty are con- 
cerned. The fact remains that The Voysey 
Inheritance at its best is brilliant, vivid comedy, 
that it contains a larger number of real people 
than we have seen in any single new play for a 
long time, that there are passages of dialogue 
possessing curious ideas which well deserve 
consideration, as well as some flashes of truth, 
accepted by the minority, that have great 
illumining power. The performance is quite 
brilliant. There are at least ten players who 
acted admirably, beginning with Mr. Thalberg 
Corbett, who presented the very difficult part 
of Edward in a quiet, unforced, interesting 
manner which showed great intelligence as well 
as fine technical skill. There was Mr. A. E. 
George, who as the elder Voysey gave a powerful 
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picture of the fraudulent solicitor in whom 
everybody had confidence. Mr. Charles Fulton 
was irresistibly amusing as the Major; Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn and Mr. Trevor Lowe were 
thoroughly entertaining in small characters; Mr. 
O. B. Clarence, who has now a great reputation 
for old-man parts, gave the finest in his career, 
whilst Mr. Dennis Eadie, the young artist, fully 
realised a finely drawn character. . . . Mabel 
Hackney played beautifully as Alice, showing 
a delightful note of humour as well as impressive 
sincerity. Miss Henrietta Watson made _ her 
part, decidedly too small for her, stand out 
vividly; and really one may mention Miss 
Florence Haydon, Miss Geraldine Olliffe, and 
the other seven members of the company as all 
deserving praise. E.F.S. 


It may be added that, quite unconsciously, 
Mr. Barker was using as the basis of his play 
a legal tragedy of real life. A client of mine, 
an able man who behaved very well to me, 
inherited from his father a big business as solicitor 
which he gradually discovered to be a “ Voysey 
Inheritance,” and for years he carried it on by 
the Edward Voysey methods but got beaten in 
the end and struck off the Rolls. 

In re-reading this criticism I have been hit 
by many inelegancies in style, but am com- 
forted by remembering that except as regards 
Saturday productions I had to write against time 
for the Westminster and did not have a proof. 
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People who have not worked under such cir- 
cumstances can hardly imagine the difficulty of 
the writer in avoiding ugliness in style and even 
gross errors. It may be added that any serious 
slip brought letters of complaint to the editor— 
who generally ignored them or to E.F.S. whom 
they rendered unhappy—for a short time. 

On the publication in 1909 of three plays by 
Barker I wrote a column about them in which 
occurs the following passage: 


‘ People have fancied that there is a likeness 
between the drama of Mr. Barker and that 
of G.B.S. and that the former is a pupil of the 
latter. No greater mistake is possible. Mr. 
Shaw tries to prove propositions, generally 
destructive. Mr. Barker to investigate and 
exhibit ideas. Mr. Shaw shows little sense of 
form, restraint, or responsibility. His works 
are the gambols of a man of genius, terribly 
in earnest, but always at the mercy of the 
moment, and often, if not always, animated 
by the desire to startle or shock the Philistines. 
Mr. Barker is a careful, self-critical writer, 
intensely affected by the desire not only to 
exhibit and study his ideas, but also to present 
them in a purely artistic form. He is less witty 
than Mr. Shaw, but witty enough, and more 
humorous, and he goes far deeper.” 


The three plays were Waste, The Voysey 
Inheritance and The Marriage of Ann Leete. My 
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copy of the book has written, on the fly leaf 
‘“E. F. Spence in gratitude for both praise and 
blame, H. Granville Barker, 1909.” In 1910 
came The Madras House which confirmed and 
contradicted the passage about Barker quoted 
above. It contained a great deal of the most 
brilliant dramatic writing of my time, but is 
curiously chaotic. 

Since 1g10 what has been the output of Mr. 
Hartley Granville Barker, born in 1877—about 
fifty-three years ago. Very little, almost nothing 
but some translations. 

Why does Achilles skulk in his tent? Shaw, 
born in 1856; Barrie in 1860, and Galsworthy 
in 1867 are still at the game. Pinero, born in 
1855 may be content with his laurels, and feel, 
too, that the movement—lI do not say “ progress ”’ 
—of the stage would involve for him now 
something like a new apprenticeship; but why 
Barker, much younger and versatile enough to 
have written not only serious comedies but also 
to be part author of The Weather Hen (with 
Bert Thomas), The Harleguinade (with Dion C. 
Calthrop) in which Mrs. Cathleen Nesbit was 
delightful, and the fascinating Prunella (with 
Laurence Houseman)? 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
In January, 1908, I first wrote anything about 


the brilliant and successful Arnold Bennett. 
Cupid and Commonsense was produced by the 
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Stage Society and in due course I reviewed it, 
and on the whole, very favourably, though I 
did find fault with some aspects of the very 
clever comedy. In consequence, we became 
acquainted, I do not know exactly how. Later, 
in 1908, his great novel, The Old Wives’ Tale, 
was published, and he came into his splendid 
kingdom. I find in my copy “‘ To Mrs. Fordham- 
Spence, critic of German Plays for the ‘W.G.’ 
Hommages de Arnold Bennett.” I cannot 
recollect what was the meaning of the reference 
to ‘German Plays.” A little later I received 
a copy of Cupid and Commonsense with “‘To E. 
Fordham-Spence in spite of the fact that he 
thinks there is no construction in this masterpiece, 
Arnold Bennett, 25/5/11.” 

Bennett, in the meantime, had been our 
guest, and J remember, too, one merry dinner 
at an hotel where he and his amiable French 
wife and May Sinclair, Maurice Baring, my 
wife and I were guests. I wish that in 
those days I had known that he was fond 
of sailing—it would have been quite a bond 
of union. 

To about this date belongs an admirable 
photograph of him addressed “To G.F.S. critic, 
respectfully Arnold Bennett.” I believe, that, 
like most people, he greatly admired G.F.S., my 
brilliant, charming wife. 

It was in the winter of 1913 or 1914 that we 
last met, except for a mere “ How do you do” 
in the theatre. I was playing golf at Frinton, 
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and he followed me to the links saying that he 
had heard we were at the place and wanted us 
to dine with him on New Year’s Eve. So he 
sent his car for us and we were driven to Thorpe- 
le-Soken—what a jolly name !—and were shown 
over the beautiful house and had dinner with 
Mr. and Mrs. Bennett, and Dr. and Mrs. Sharp. 
We had hardly met since—a consequence, prob- 
ably, of the war. 

What an able, interesting man, with his strong 
original views on every topic that he discusses, 
sometimes wrong of course, as, for instance, in 
his extravagant admiration of the great Russian 
novelists, great but not such prodigies as he has 
declared them to be in a Thursday Evening 
Standard article. What a chance for him to get 
a bit of his own if he condescends to touch 
this poor work in his weekly article, for in the 
past I have said some sharp things about one or 
two of his plays, partly because he does not 
approach the theatre in the spirit which produced 
The Old Wives’ Tale and Clayhanger, and other 
serious novels, by which he will take his big 
place in English literary history. John Galsworthy 
is almost our only novelist who treats the theatre 
as being on the same plane as the novel in the 
depiction of human life and ideas. Perhaps that 
is unfair, for certainly Sir Hall Caine worked 
quite seriously in writing the portentous dramas 
of which I have made fun. 
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ST. Joun Hankin 


Here was a really tragic affair—a charming 
man and a brilliant young dramatist with some 
successes to his credit, and a voluntary death in 
the year 1909 at the age of thirty-nine. What 
is his record? In a three volume edition de luxe 
of his collected works: The Two Mr. Wetherleys, 
The Charity that began at Home, The Return of 
the Prodigal, The Cassilis Engagement, and The 
Last of the de Mullins are the major plays and 
there are The Constant Lover, The Burglar that 
Failed and some essays. ‘To this edition there 
is an Introduction by John Drinkwater, who 
wisely ranks Hankin high among his contem- 
porary playwrights. 

In my opinion his work will always be read 
by dramatists and critics with great pleasure, 
whilst The Return of the Prodigal and The Last 
of the de Mullins might well be revived with 
success. 

The Constant Lover is a quite brilliant one 
act comedy—indeed a little gem. Unfortunately 
the “ Curtain-Raiser”’ has gone out of fashion, 
to the harm of the public and the stage; many 
dramatists have served a kind of apprentice- 
ship and learnt their business by means of the 
one act play, and it might be remembered by 
managers that within my time there have been 
successful programmes composed entirely of one 
act pieces. Nowadays the lever de rideau is not 
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given for motives of economy, and managers try 
to meet the competition of “the pictures” by 
charging more for their wares and giving less 
for their money. 

Hankin also published some clever journalistic 
work under the titles of Mr. Punch’s Dramatic 
Sequels and Lost Masterpieces. 

To some extent his combativeness was an 
obstacle to success, for he attacked the critics in 
public, and, it may be, privately too; in fact I 
have a very fierce letter written to me and dated 
3rd June, 1907, beginning ‘“‘ My dear Spence,” 
and complaining bitterly that I had praised 
some piece by another author and had said 
nothing in the Sketch about a revival of Hankin’s 
comedy The Return of the Prodigal: I had 
dealt with it in the Westminster Gazette and said, 
“it is a remarkably clever little comedy, quite 
brilliantly written.” ‘The end of the letter is 
characteristic ““When God comes to judgment 
it will be the znte/ectuals He will burn—because 
they didn’t back their own show. The Philis- 
tines, at least, do that, and He’ll count it to them 
for righteousness! ’’ However, we made up the 
little quarrel as appears from a letter in the 
following September. 


*“ My DEAR SPENCE, 

‘““T always said you were the best and 
wisest of critics. See how right I was! The 
article in Saturday’s Westminster has given me 
intense pleasure. And I preen myself with 
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the knowledge that you are a just man, and 
would not have patted the book’s back if you 
had not really liked it. Tibi gratias. 
“ Always sincerely yours, 
“St. Joun Hankin.” 


It is agreeable to see that I gave “intense 
pleasure” to Hankin, for although he was a 
merry and agreeable man as a companion he 
must have had black moments when alone. 


Epwin Gorpon CRAIG 

My wife and I used to see a great deal of 
Gordon Craig and I have before me a number 
of letters from him—“ jolly” letters to use his 
favourite adjective—in a bold, thick, character- 
istic hand-writing that looks as if a brush had 
been used instead of a pen. A man of very 
brilliant talents and disappointing career. For 
many people have been stealing his thunder 
without making any public reference to him, 
indeed, a little time ago when I mentioned his 
name to a young dramatic critic I found that it 
was unknown by him. My first memory of 
Craig is of his Hamlet at the Olympic in 1897 
when he was an extremely handsome young man 
of twenty-five. ‘To this day I remember vividly 
his admirable work in the first act: I think none 
of the scores of Hamlets seen by me have been 
so good in that part of the tragedy. After this 
performance he ceased, I believe, to be an actor. 
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Of course I had seen him before 1897 in minor 
parts at the Lyceum Theatre. 

Next came Craig’s appearance as an artist with 
a great interest in the mounting of plays, and 
between 1goo and 1904 he was entrusted with 
the production of Acis and Galatea, The Masque 
of Love, Bethlehem (absurdly prohibited), two 
acts of Sword and Song, The Vikings, and Much 
Ado about Nothing. ‘These I saw, and whilst 
finding fault with some aspects of his work, 
greatly admired others. ‘Then, finding no 
encouragement in London, he went to Germany, 
Italy and Russia, and was accepted as Master 
of the art of stage production. However, I am 
not here concerned with the details of his career 
or his theories. We came into personal contact 
because of my criticism in the Westminster 
Gazette on his books Towards a New Theatre, 
and The Art of the Theatre, and his exhibition 
in London of Wood prints and other pictorial 
work. So he began to visit us, and brought his 
charming wife Elena, and two delightful children. 

Craig is quite a fascinating man, a good 
talker, full of enthusiasms and queer know- 
ledge and quite unworldly; a brilliant artist, an 
admirable writer with splendid original ideas for 
the stage. Moreover, he accepted unfavourable 
criticism good-naturedly. One of his schemes 
for mounting plays was based on the use of 
double-jointed white screens, with many leaves, 
which made it possible to mould them into 
different forms, and they could be transformed 
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by coloured lights. He asked my (unprofessional) 
advice as a lawyer upon the question whether 
this system could be patented effectively, and I 
recollect well going to his rooms in the Adelphi 
with his mother, the irresistible Ellen Terry, to 
see models of the screen at work, and we had a 
merry afternoon. The system was used with 
great success in Dublin at the Abbey Theatre. 

In 1g11 some admirers of Craig formed the 
idea of giving in London a public dinner in his 
honour. A committee was arranged, and I was 
asked to join; my wife and I invited my brother 
committee-men to use our drawing-room as a 
meeting place because of its size and position. 
I do not remember all the committee, but know 
that there were the late William Strang and, in 
addition, William Rothenstein, W. B. Yeats, 
“Jimmy” Pryde, and Haldane Macfall. Lady 
Gregory, the Irish dramatist, used to come to 
the meetings and sit in a corner with my wife 
chuckling over our humorous squabbles; but 
the ladies groaned when the committee-men 
threw cigarette stumps down on our old Indian 
carpet and extinguished them with their feet: 
ash trays they seemed to regard as too sacred 
for use. 

The last committee meeting nearly broke up 
the affair. We had to discuss the list of toasts 
and the people to propose them. Now it had 
been arranged that W. B. Yeats should take the 
chair. When we came to the toast of the King 
—we had started upside down—Yeats said, 
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‘You'll have to cut that out, [’ll never propose 
it, even formally.” 

Macfall arose, an impressive handsome man, 
‘“‘T have worn the uniform of the King and will 
not take part at a dinner where his Most Gracious 
Majesty is slighted.” 

“Oh, that’s all nonsense,” said Yeats, “ and 
I'll never do it.” 

‘It was only the other day,” retorted Macfall, 
“that the King granted you a pension of one 
hundred pounds a year out of his Civil List.” 
A nasty thrust. 

“Oh, that’s nothing to do with it, that was 
for me being a poet.” 

We were at it for hours, Yeats playing the part 
of Athanasius contra mundum, and whisky and 
cigarettes and pipes and an improvised supper 
were involved in the matter. The poet would 
not give way, so we deposed him, and made the 
superb artist, Rothenstein, chairman in his place 
—alas we gave to Yeats the speech that was to 
have been made by the painter, and at the 
dinner—otherwise a great success—the great 
Irish poet walked up and down at the back of 
the state table uttering an interminable, dull 
oration. 

Craig and I kept up a correspondence till 
1925, in part concerning the topic of fishing; 
for he had the idea that he would like to come 
an angling with me, but we never succeeded in 
arranging this: however, he sent to me a delight- 
ful little edition of Walton. In the letter with 
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it he says, “It’s such a beautiful little book I 
think, and though you probably have the whale’s 
edition, the minnow edition will not be out of 
place provided you’ve a pocket small enough.” 
And, my pockets grow small enough these days 
for a thumb-nail copy ! 

Of Craig and his energies I hear nothing 
nowadays, but still take in his interesting magazine 
The Mask. One of his letters concerns his 
correspondence with Beerbohm Tree over an 
agreement that Craig should produce and arrange 
the mounting of Macbeth at His Majesty’s with, 
of course, Tree as the wicked King. Naturally 
it came to nothing. No one could expect that 
two such autocrats, both with very strong views 
about art, and each having quite different ideas 
from those of the other on the topic would be 
able to work together. Craig consulted me 
about his position in the matter, and even talked 
of litigation, but I calmed him, and prevented 
what would have been a feast of fun for the 
theatrical world. We lawyers very often rob 
the public of merry moments by playing the 
part of peacemakers, thereby earning the thanks 
of nobody. Some day I hope that the corres- 
pondence between Craig and Tree will be 
published: the letters shown to me _ were 
delightfully amusing. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


As far as I am aware no biography of Dudley 
Hardy exists though he well deserves one. 
Consequently I am going to write a few words 
about a very talented artist, the value of whose 
serious work has never, I think, been fully 
appreciated. For some years his posters and 
frivolous pictures and drawings were enormously 
popular, to the injury of his career and reputation 
as an earnest painter, and he never came quite 
to the real accomplishment of his mission. He 
was a very charming, curious man, with whom 
I was for a long time intimately acquainted. 

It was in the winter of 1888 that I first met 
Dudley, on whom I paid a call at his studio in 
Paris in order to give a message from Edwin 
Cleary. A friendship between the merry 
Bohemian then aged twenty-two and the rather 
prim—perhaps priggish—ex-solicitor of twenty- 
eight seemed unlikely to happen; but I took a 
fancy to him and he, though rather alarmed by 
me at first, appreciated the fact that I loved 
beautiful things. I was on my way to Mont- 
pellier, and when I got there asked him to come 
and be my guest, but he could not get away from 
Paris. In the spring of 1889, on my return 
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journey to London to eat my dinners as a Bar 
student—fancy having to come all that way 
merely to eat some dinners—I called at his 
studio in the Boulevard Montparnasse and became 
his guest for some days, sleeping on a big red 
divan. 

He was already well known. A big picture 
by him, called “Sans Asile” (eighteen feet by 
thirteen), had made a sensation at the Salon, and 
he had exhibited at the Royal Academy, and 
was earning money with posters and light 
drawings; but I found out that he was in money 
difficulties. He always was to some extent, 
though his income was sometimes ldrge, and 
his curious extravagance did not come from 
selfishness or love of show. 

Indeed his only selfish extravagance was in 
buying Persian rugs and bronzes and other 
objects of art, and clothes. The expenditure on 
clothes was comic: at one time he owned sixty- 
four pairs of trousers, and yet he nearly always 
wore very old clothes, almost discreditably old. 
Probably an unfortunate strain of weakness, or 
may I say amiability, caused the purchase of 
the trousers: I think that whenever he went 
into a tailor’s to buy one pair they coaxed him 
into taking a dozen, which he put away in a 
cupboard for the moths to fatten on. Yet there 
was a Yorkshire strain in him—he was born in 
Sheffield in 1866—and he used to bargain quite 
fiercely when I bought a picture from him, and 
generally beat me at the game. It is only fair 
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to add that his father and the family were a 
heavy drain on him. 

When, in or about March, 1889, we discussed 
his affairs he was in the dumps. He had a big 
idea for an Academy picture, but it would have 
to be painted in London and needed English 
models, and he had a lot of debts in Paris and 
no money for the cost of the picture. Probably 
the public hardly knows how much may have 
to be spent on canvas, paint, models and frame 
for a single picture. The big “Sans Asile” 
cost over three hundred pounds in such matters. 

How much were the debts? Three hundred 
pounds or thereabouts, and he made out a list. 
Was it complete? Certainly, he was sure that it 
set out all of them. If he had four hundred 
pounds could he, with the aid of what he was 
earning, pay the debts and paint the picture? 
Undoubtedly. I had about one thousand pounds 
then in the world, the balance remaining of my 
little inheritance so I said: 

“Tl lend you the money—four hundred 
pounds.” 

He gasped, “ Awfully, good old chap, but 
what about interest?” 

‘““What do you generally pay?” 

“T never could work it out—I think it’s about 
sixty per cent.” 

“But I’m lending as a friend ”»—he looked 
alarmed: probably I had used some money- 
lender’s formula. ‘‘ I'll have to sell some shares 
on which I get about five per cent., and you 
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wouldn’t like me to lose that. So you can have 
the money at five per cent.” 

He nearly fainted, then he stammered out 
words of thanks, and said that I ought to have 
some security for my money: I did not resist. 
So he gave me a first charge of hardly even 
doubtful validity on ‘‘Sans Asile,” which was 
being exhibited somewhere—and forgot, a little 
later, all about the charge, and so in perfect 
good faith gave a first charge on the picture to 
someone else, 

Of course the debts were more than three 
hundred pounds; he had forgotten, quite honestly 
debts of another hundred and fifty pounds or 
so, and I found the money to pay them. I have 
many times seen lists of “all” somebody’s 
debts, and the list has always been either excessive 
with intent to defraud, or has understated the 
amount by error or guile. Hardy’s mistake was 
pure error. 

In the long run I got all the money back and 
the interest too—or rather, credit for the interest 
against pictures bought by me. So far as I can 
remember he did not paint that Academy 
picture. However, he had a big picture in the 
next year’s Academy called ‘“‘ The Dock Strike,” 
which he sold for a good price—no doubt 
because it contains my portrait, the most successful 
of his many attempts to paint or draw a likeness 
of me. 

He took a studio in Clareville Grove, next to 
that of Mrs. Jopling-Rowe, a very fine artist and 
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charming woman. What a fascinating person- 
ality he had; not intellectual except with his 
brush, but gay, jolly, companionable and rich 
in life. He was very fond of private theatricals, 
and had a real gift for acting. Also he loved 
music in an unsophisticated way, and sang with 
a very agreeable voice; but oh, how I got to 
loathe a song composed by me which he was 
always singing when he got near to a piano! 
Alas, there was a strain of weakness in his character. 
He was in a Bohemian set where there was too 
much drink, and he could be led away easily; 
yet when I managed to get hold of him for a 
few days two or three glasses of beer a day 
would satisfy him. I remember a fortnight at 
Etaples, in 1889, when we were together, and 
he painted hard whilst I wrote poetry—it was 
poor stuff, but it got printed and paid, or owed, 
for—and during that time he was almost teetotal 
without pressure. I look, whilst I write, at a 
small oil colour, which he painted when we were 
there and gave to me—a beautiful, quiet little 
landscape. In the corner is painted “To my 
pal, Spence, Souvenir d’Etaples, Dudley Hardy.” 

During 1889 I was introduced to the Hardy 
family. T. B. Hardy, the father, was a water 
colour painter of great talent, whose sea pictures 
had a steady, lucrative sale to dealers. A merry 
old boy, very pleasant to be with and, like 
Dudley, reckless in money matters. He was a 
widower with a big family: six daughters and 
two sons and all but one of the daughters could 
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paint and draw: indeed Florence, the second, 
had an exquisite gift, and I greatly prize some 
of her works that I own. He married again— 
a handsome young woman: I had the delightful 
task of breaking the news to Dudley one evening 
at the Savage Club, for the father had not the 
courage to make his confession to him. And 
there was a second family. 

T. B. Hardy earned a lot of money, but was 
almost always “ hard up ” because of an expensive 
family and a passion for old ship models and 
ancient armour and the pictures of other painters: 
amiable but costly tastes—especially for the old 
armour. He was a hard worker, agd con- 
scientious, for he noted carefully everything 
seen by him on the sea: I have one notebook of 
what he observed when at Kingsdown sitting at 
the window with a big telescope by his side: 
it is full of delightful drawings. 

Yet he was sometimes curiously dilatory. I 
remember once going to a studio that T. B. had 
in Bolsover Street two or three days before 
sending-in-day for the Academy. On an easel 
stood a big water colour just begun about forty- 
two inches by thirty-four: there were pins at 
intervals on the sides holding strings across in 
order to help keeping in the lines horizontal, 
and T. B. was painting the water and Dudley 
tackling the sky and Florence—such a pretty 
blonde with spun silk golden hair !—working at 
some other part of the picture and all of them 
had been at work the whole day. It got finished 
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(somehow), sent in, hung and sold for two 
hundred pounds. It seemed absurd for such a 
bourgeois as I to be in that ga/ére ; I, a creature 
who loathed debt and unpunctuality; but they 
treated me very kindly. 

It was the old armour, I think, that caused 
T. B.’s first smash, and I found Dudley at the 
Sheriff’s sale. ‘Oh, you’ve ‘come to buy the 
‘Garrido,’”’ said he, and so I had. We all three 
loved the portrait of a fierce, scowling Spanish 
woman for which T. B. had paid a biggish price. 
““Oh yes, but I won’t bid against you, still I 
want the ‘la Riviére’ anyhow,” a lovely little 
water colour by Adrian la Riviére, also a pet of 
all three of us. I got the little one, and he the 
big. However, when there was another sale a 
few years later—this time of Dudley’s treasures 
—I bought the Garrido from the Sheriff. Now 
the lady glares fiercely at me every day, and 
wonders why she has to live with a mere bour- 
geois. The Sketch once published a clever story 
by my wife about the portrait’s eyes. 

T. B. Hardy was a superb painter, but more 
limited in range than his son, and yet there is 
one big water-colour picture by him of Etaples, 
which he always refused to sell, that has real 
greatness of imagination and touch. I bought 
it with others—from his executors. It might 
be mentioned that in his latter days he earned 
a substantial amount by examining pictures, for 
a fee, sent to him by dealers to see whether he 
had painted them; and many were “‘ fakes,” 
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boyant temperament, did not run after women, 
but they did after him, though he was not quite 
a classical beauty—and he ran away as a rule. 
After we met he married a Mrs. Burnside, a 
widow. For years I looked after his affairs, and 
sometimes lent money to him, and got it back 
in inconvenient driblets. I settled business 
agreements, haggled with moneylenders, fought a 
heavy action, all without a fee, and yet there came 
a breach between us. He bought a big house 
at Hammersmith after the marriage and furnished 
it richly with beautiful things and I was shown 
a room called ‘‘ Spence’s Room” which had a 
delightful Persian rug and some jolly old furni- 
ture. Alas, I never slept in it! 

Before the house warming came a rift not 
caused by me intentionally, and during the life 
of his first wife there was no communication 
between us, though I wrote several letters to 
him and received no answer. 

Later on I heard of his wife’s death, but not 
from him. ‘Then I was told that he was ill so 
I got his address—with difficulty—and went to 
see him and found him in a nursing home with 
a very pretty nurse: a sort of reconciliation 
between us took place. He married the pretty 
nurse, and from time to time we saw them both. 
The last occasion was at Coltishall (in 1910 I 
think) when he and his wife stayed a week-end 
with us, and he fished in my boat and got much 
excited by the sport. Unfortunately, it was 
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not quite the old Dudley, though much of the 
old charm and of the old gaiety was evident at 
times. Once or twice after that we met—lI 
procured for him a loan which I guaranteed— 
but there was too much of the painful past 
between us for a real reintegratio amoris. 

Alas, poor Dudley Hardy, when I look at the 
score of pictures by him, possessed by me, and 
in particular at an oil painting, thirty-eight by 
twenty-four, of a galleon leaving the quay which 
in the right hand bottom corner has “’To my 
dear friends Edward and Mrs. E. F. Spence, 
Dudley Hardy,” I see a great artist who never 
really fulfilled himself. Superb colour sense and 
fine drawing were certainly there, and he had 
strong instinct for the beautiful, but too much 
easy cleverness was the danger. With a strong 
hand, not mine of course, directing him, keeping 
him quietly working at his best, restraining his 
extravagances, and so preventing money troubles, 
he would have been one of our great artists, and, 
perhaps after all, he was. I cannot judge. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to say that in a 
sense he had no theories. He painted what he 
saw, as he saw it, or at least intended to do so. 
The modern “isms” did not appeal to him, nor 
the earlier “isms” of the ’nineties. Even for 
his richly-coloured Oriental subjects he endeav- 
oured to get real models, real stuffs, rugs, copper 
and so on and he tried to set down what he 
saw, and of course saw far more than I did. In 
fact, he was essentially a realist but the term 
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might not have pleased him. He had a vivid 
imagination, though he could not find words for 
its expression. Everybody liked him—not a 
very good thing for a man with a strain of 
weakness. A kind, honourable, merry, lovable 
man of immense talent—but unlucky in his life. 


CHAPTER XV 


Ir was in or about the year 1902 that I became 
an angler—of a kind. We were at Le Tréport, 
a summer place, delightful until a huge Casino 
was built and excursion trains invaded it. I 
used to watch the visitors fishing at high tide 
in the harbour, they standing far above the 
water on the stone jetty. From time to time 
they landed drevi manu, a small glistening fish, 
and there was great excitement. The little fishes 
were spoken of as merluches, and probably were 
very small codling. 

Somewhere lurking in me was what they did 
not then name a “complex”; nowadays it 
would be called an “‘ Isaac Walton ”’ or a “‘ blood 
lust” complex, or something of sort; so I 
soon longed to catch a merluche. My wife and 
I went off to the town to buy a rod and tackle. 
One franc sixty-five was spent—not the degenerate 
franc of to-day but the old 25.30 to the pound 
—a rod, a line, a hook to a foot of gut, a 
float and two or three split shot constituted the 
apparatus, and Messrs. Hardy Brothers or Farlows 
would have fainted at the sight of it. The rod 
was a long one-piece cane, tapering and trimmed. 
And the reel? Oh dear no: I was to be a 
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“tight line” artist if unaware of the existence 
of the Nottingham, Sheffield and Lea and 
Thames schools of angling. A few boiled mussels 
and I was at the game. Oh, the thrill at the 
first movement of the float! alas one of the 
hyper-billions of small crabs sent into the sea 
to worry anglers; but soon came a real merluche 
and another and another and the precious trio 
were brought to the hotel, and cooked and eaten 
with rapture. 

Little did those small fish think that they were 
catching me quite as truly as I was catching 
them, and that thereafter for the rest of my time 
‘i should spend some weeks every year in the 
contemplative art of angling, and get a huge 
amount of pleasure from it. 

What, I wonder, really is the nature of the 
joy in fishing. Not merely blood lust, for 
many of my friends who shoot will not touch a 
rod. Not desire for food—I have returned alive 
to the water about ninety-seven per cent. of 
some eight thousand pike caught by me, and 
most of the other fish, including trout: salmon 
have not come my way. Not pleasure in causing 
pain, for the horror of inflicting it has kept me 
from shooting, and I believe that fish are almost, 
if not quite, insensible. ‘To my question I have 
no answer. 

Next year when A. B. Walkley and Dudley 
Hardy were at Le Tréport with me they would 
not attack the merluche, but that dear, quaint, 
brilliant creature, Henry Massingham, was with 
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us and he became enthusiastic: we spent hours 
together fishing for them. What a tragedy that 
they three should be gone, and the least talented 
of the quartet should survive. Of their visit I 
have one vivid recollection. 

We used to visit a café in the evening, the 
“Grand Café du Cygne Blanc,” and play 
billiards on the first floor—a simple form of the 
game consisting of trying to make a cannon 
without touching an object placed in the middle 

of the table—the object a spittoon which in 
shop catalogues 1 is more politely called a “ saliva- 
rium” or “ cuspidor”’: it was a great gambling 
affair, with stakes of one sou each shot. Inter- 
ruptions came since the room was the dressing- 
place of the ladies of the concert party on the 
ground floor, hence humours, very French, no 
doubt, but harmless. When tired we went 
down to the concert and had our consommations, 
and Henry used to request the artistes to sing 
a song, then the rage, about lobsters with a 
refrain, “ Oh, la sale béte avec des poils aux 
pattes”” in which we all joined loudly. 

One evening there was a kind of stage wait, 
and the pianist, a faded, sad-looking, elderly 
woman played a nocturne by Chopin, and, 
despite the reluctance of a vile piano, made 
music of it wonderfully. “Oh,” said Henry, 
“a real artist! let’s make an offering to the poor 
thing who’s come down to this”; so we put 
together a louis in French silver “ cart-wheels,” 
and after the next song was over and we had 
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put our sous into the shell handed round by 
the artiste—a lady, the shortness of whose skirts 
seemed shocking then, though nowadays they 
would have passed muster anywhere but on a 
fashionable bride, Henry and I marched to the 
piano, the other two would not come, and 
presented the louis as a respectful tribute of 
admiration from four travelling Englishmen. 
The poor creature got up intending, I think, to 
embrace us, and then sank back to her seat, and: 
between sobs, and words of thanks, and compli- 
ments to England, said that she had been a pupil 
at the Conservatoire and won the first prize for 
piano playing; and there were too many pianists 
in France and so and so. . 

However, to return to the angling. I took 
it up rather fiercely; but that has always been 
my way, since I firmly believe that nothing is 
worth doing unless it is worth doing well. So 
I have a fair collection of books on angling and 
goodly lot of rods and reels, and have spent 
many delightful fishing holidays on the Broads 
in the days before motor-boats soiled and spoiled 
the waters, and at Sowley Pond, which I took 
for three Long Vacations. 

A lovely place, Sowley Pond, a lake of one 
hundred acres or so surrounded by superb 
trees and gay with bird life; I have seen eighteen 
herons at a time on the shore; ducks were 
plentiful, and so, too, kingfishers, looking like 
fluttering jewels. And the swans; fifty or sixty 
of them used to live on the mud-flats of the 
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Solent, about half a mile off. ‘These swans came 
to the lake about twice a day for a wash and a 
drink. They flew together with a mighty 
singing of the more than a hundred wings; we 
could hear them from afar coming swiftly. Then 
high over the tall trees they appeared in an 
irregular group and dropped down, feet stretched 
out in front, and crashed with a big bang on 
the lake, raising a wave. Not long after they 
were beating the water into foam, rising with 
dificulty—like coot—for the flight back. I 
wonder whether the singing of wings suggested 
Ibsen's phrase wof "Harps “uethewAnrs Saiy 
landlord at Sowley, Charles Braun, sometimes 
took me to his water on the Test for a day’s dry 
fly-fishing; alas, poor Charles has gone—a big 
handsome man; superb muscian, great artist as 
an angler, and a delightful human being. 
Slapton Ley, a beautiful lake in Devonshire, 
on the sea coast between Dartmouth and Kings- 
bridge, was and still is a favourite haunt of mine, 
and I have caught several thousand pike there, 
most of them by spinning a natural bait. On 
this water I once saw a swan fight which nearly 
had a fatal ending. An unmarried young swan 
from the Torcross end came up to the northern 
part of the water, and tried to make love to 
the wife of a big swan who lived in that quarter 
of the lake. Swans are fierce and faithful mono- 
gamists: even the Common Law admits that. 
The Slapton swan chased the other away several 
times and at last caught hold of him when quite 
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close to our boat, not twenty yards off. For 
about ten minutes they beat one another with 
their wings without seeming to do any damage. 
Then the big bird suddenly seized the other by 
the head with his beak and pushed it under the 
water, intending to drown it; but the old fellow 
found that he had made a mistake, for his own 
head went under as well as that of the enemy. 
Thereupon, he slid his beak along the neck of 
his opponent and was thus able to keep its head 
under the water and his own above. Clearly it 
was going to be a cold water assassination. 

“Drive the boat in between and separate 
them,” I said to my boatman, and he did. The 
young bird flew off squawking piteously, and the 
old one sailed round us hissing fiercely but made 
no attack. And the lady paid no attention to 
the episode, but went on tranquilly standing on 
her head picking up the under-water weed. We 
had no other French drama during that visit, 
for the young gentleman kept close to his lonely 
end of the lake. 

My wife, though unaccustomed to any form 
of sport, took kindly to fishing, and soon showed 
considerable skill. A perch of three and a 
quarter pounds, roach and rudd of one pound 
fifteen ounces and two pike each of sixteen and 
a half pounds were her best fish. How bravely 
she stood vile weather in order to be my com- 
panion! I have known her with veil frozen 
stiff saying “ Mais non, mon ami, c’nest rien, 
mais il faut enlever the ice from the rod rings ”— 
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for we used to talk a queer mixture of English 
and French when alone. I recollect one day 
when there was a fierce driving rain on the 
bank above the bridge at Christchurch, and she 
endured the cruel wet because the pike from 
higher up driven down by the floods were 
crowded into the hotel water, and she laughed 
and joked, wild with excitement, for she got 
about twenty runs as well as a soaking and a 
dozen good fish—one of them thirteen pounds— 
and all difficult to hold on account of the heavy 
rush of the water: I played gillie, as we had no 
boatman, and enjoyed the job immensely, a 
tough job, too, landing them from the wet, 
slippery bank. 

However, there is no need to write more 
about angling, since Messrs, A. & C. Black have 
published at the price of six shillings, a hand- 
some, illustrated, crown octavo book written by 
me and called The Pike Fisher, full of my fads 
and fancies and theories, and I recommend the 
book, generously, to all anglers of catholic 
taste. Perhaps I may add that it has been very 
highly praised by the Fie/d and the Fishing 
Gazette and many other papers, and sold quite 
well. 

Moreover, during the early part of this century 
I paid for some part of my sport by writing 
articles on the topic for the Fie/d, the angling 
editor of which at that time was C. H. Cook, 
who, under the name of “ John Bickerdyke,” was 
author of many valuable books on angling, and 
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some clever novels. He is a charming, amiable 
man, and became a great friend of mine, and 
a guest on the Broads. 

What Cook did not know about fishing and 
boat sailing was not worth considering, and yet 
he was in charge of a seventeen foot sailing boat 
on the Ant when we were upset—half a dozen 
of us—and I had a chance of being drowned. 
Not his fault at all, for during a tiresome calm 
a kind of whirlwind, locally called a “ roger,” 
swept down on us out of a blue sky, lifted up the 
stern, and sank the boat within a few seconds of 
Beroseless tranquillity. Whence comes the term 
“roger ”’—has it any connection with “Jolly 
Roger”? After this I took to boat sailing, and 
had a little craft built, out of which I got much 
fearful joy. However, my career as sailor ended 
after a few years because one day, when my 
wife was waiting on the beach at Exmouth for 
my boat, which was two hours late and still not 
in sight, another came in and landed, almost at 
her feet, the bodies of two men drowned the 
day before. She did not ask me to give up 
sailing, but I knew she would suffer much if 
I did not, and so I sold my boat and have never 
been in a sailing boat since. 

At one time I did some work for the Badminton 
Magazine on angling and bird life, under the 
editorship of Alfred Watson, and, later on, when 
affairs were bad in 1916-17 earned useful 
guineas by short spy stories and now I am 
writing for the popular Fishing Gazette. 


* 
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I do not play cards if I can help it. Pure 
gambling games displease me and bridge bores 
me. Bridge is exercising an evil influence upon 
Society, not indeed as a gambling medium for, 
so far as I know, amongst people of my class 
the play is rarely high enough to do much harm 
but because it engrosses too much of the time 
of many people, particularly in the provinces. 
Here are scraps of a letter from an old friend 
who retired and bought a home in the country. 


“Because we don’t play bridge we are 
social outcasts. Nobody asks us .out to at 
homes or dinners now that we are found out; 
and nobody calls. We gave one dinner for 
twelve, and on my shocking everybody by the 
awful admission that we had not a pack of 
cards in the house, they all left at about nine- 
thirty and went to another man’s house for 
bridge. Our next set of invitations found 
everybody already engaged. Men _ neglect 
their gardens, and women their household 
duties for bridge. They read nothing except 
newspapers. They stick indoors for bridge 
on lovely afternoons, and some of them pray 
for wet weather—indeed one girl—of about 
twenty-two—quite a fair golfer, told me she 
was glad when it was too wet for golf because 
she preferred bridge. Of course, there are 
squabbles over the game, and nasty things 
said, but they go on playing together in order 
to get a game. Why doesn’t the Chancellor 
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put a really big tax on playing cards—he 


might cut down the income tax a bit.” 


It seems curious to lack the very general 
gambling instinct, but I do. I have little or no 
pleasure in winning money from friends, even 
when they can easily afford the loss, and my 
own money has always been earned too laboriously 
for me to lose it without displeasure. T'o gamble 
against professionals on the Turf or tables is 
obviously foolish, since it is quite clear that in 
the long run the amateur must lose, dtherwise 
the professionals would not make a living. 
Probably the lack of the gambling instinct is in 
some way connected with my entire want of 
belief in any of the popular superstitions; for it 
is noticeable that there is an almost direct ratio 
between such a belief and the strength of the 
gambling instinct. 

When I was at the age of fifty my wife ordered 
me to take up golf, fearing that I might become 
fat, like most of the males of my family; for 
although fishing is often very hard work—a 
day’s spinning certainly is—it cannot be regarded 
as useful for the figure. I have got a great deal of 
pleasure out of the game chiefly on the splendid 
course of Burnham-on-Sea and at Broadstone, 
where we had a jolly house for three Long Vaca- 
tions, and of late years on Sundays or Saturdays 
at Ranelagh. My last two long vacations have 
been spent at Littlestone-on-Sea very pleasantly; 
it may be called the golfing home of the Bar, 
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since it has four Judges of the High Court, eight 
silks and a dozen juniors as members of the golf 
club, and the Lord Chief Justice was vice- 
president. A very pleasant, amiable man, and 
delightful companion is Lord — Hewart, with 
whom I have had a number of jolly rounds— 
chiefly in foursomes—much enlivened by his wit 
and interesting conversation. Perhaps it is not 
very fierce golf, but I have too much or too 
little sense of humour to regard the game as a 
kind of religious function. And I have charming 
friends with cottages at Littlestone, friends of 
_ unlimited hospitality. Of course, I never became 
anything of a golfer, but I have gained a few 
‘pots,’ and Ewart Walker and I won the 
Captain’s prize (presented by Master Sir G. A. 
Bonner) at the Bar tournament of 1922. Nowa- 
days, I have the melancholy satisfaction of 
knowing that I still play up to my handicap, 
the humble fourteen. Perhaps I may add, that 
I never did become fat: indeed, my figure is as 
slim as it was forty years ago. 

My present “venue” for golf is Newbury, 
as to which see the last chapter hereof. 

Probably my chess was better than anything 
else ever done by me. I began the game when 
at Charterhouse, and after leaving found a copy 
of the famous work of Staunton, now almost 
as much out of date as his writings about Shake- 
speare, and this fascinated me. During my 
articles (1879-82) I played a good deal. Very 
often I left the office at about twelve and 
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went to the Café Manzoni, in Holborn, an 
establishment there to this day. A cup of 
coffee and roll and butter (fivepence and one 
penny to the waiter) were my lunch and I 
played for several hours at a time. Soon came 
the discovery of Simpson’s Divan in the Strand, 
which was then the centre of the chess world, 
and now, alas, has lost that glory. A glass of 
milk and a hot mutton pie (total cost threepence) 
at a shop opposite to Somerset House was my 
modest meal when I went for the afternoon to 
the Divan; it sounds very indigestible. ‘In those 
days the ground floor front of Simpson’s was a 
handsome tobacconist’s shop, and behind it lay 
the famous dining place. In the shop, on 
payment of sixpence I received a card of admit- 
tance to the shrine; but on some rare occasions 
was rich enough to produce a shilling and get 
the right to a cup of coffee and a cigar as well— 
a genuine “ flor de Simpson.” 

On the second or third floor was the shrine, 
a large, long room looking out on the Strand, 
with a big recess at back and some crowded 
book-shelves. Everywhere stood tables bearing 
huge wooden chess-boards and big chess-men of 
the Staunton design, and the atmosphere was 
dense with tobacco smoke. Of course, the 
attraction lay in the attendance of the ‘‘ Masters ” 
of the noble game. There to be seen were the 
great Steinitz, a little man with a huge, strangely- 
shaped head; the indomitable Blackburn, whose 
appearance I cannot recollect; the brilliant Bird, 
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with large, strong, clean-shaven face; the wonder- 
ful Zukertort and Burns, Mason, and HofHer 
with a limp; also the names Pollock and Donnis- 
thorpe come to my mind, though perhaps they 
were not quite “ Masters.” And you could 
play against the mighty, a shilling being somehow 
involved in the affair. I do not remember 
whether we simply paid a shilling for the privilege, 
or played for one and lost it. 

They gave odds—the Queen’s rook, which is 
a great deal; but it was a long time before I 
won a game froma Master. ‘The crafty creatures 
had the opening, and banged down their men 
with a crash on the wooden board and played 
their first dozen moves without a pause—it 
seemed indecent for me to hesitate, and at first 
I, shy, and modest, was hustled and _bustled 
into easy defeat. In the end, I could hold my 
own pretty well, and give them pause, and win 
a fair proportion, if not a big one, of the games. 
They were pleasant men and intellectual; great 
consumers of tobacco and some of them had the 
habit of chewing one half of a cigar whilst 
smoking the other and, as a group, they seemed 
to be alcohol proof. What a life for them in 
those days: pure, hard brain-work leading to 
greatness of a kind and a deplorably small re- 
muneration. Of course, there were ordinary 
nobodies, such as I, who played with one 
another but not, as a rule, for any stake. 

A jolly old boy named Reece used to haunt 
the place and was said to be the proprietor: for 
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some reason he took a fancy to me. According 
to my recollection he never played in my time, 
but only watched the game. Guessing the 
shallowness of my pocket he was ingenious in 
finding ways of giving me, without hurting my 
feelings, cigars or dads volice as a rule in 
those days. 

“Oblige me by trying one of these, my boy, 
a new brand, I want your opinion.” My opinion ! 
and he had smoked cigars long before I was born. 

“Not sure whether these are in good order, 
try one, my lad, and tell me what you think,” 

r “Very dry and I must have a drink, and I 
can’t take one alone” . . . and so on. 

Dear old man, he taught me something of the 
delightful, delicate, difficult art of giving which, 
if finely exercised, makes it an honourable 
pleasure, even a favour to receive. But alas! 
there are many graceless, greedy receivers who 
merely take crudely, animals whose feelings 
cannot be hurt since they have none; and also 
there are clumsy givers whose gifts hurt the 
sensitive. On the whole it is more difficult to 
give than to receive. 

One day he came in with a face as long as 
Harley Street. “‘ What’s the matter?” 

*T’ve been to see the doctor,” he answered, 
““my heart’s queer. He’s cut me down to ten 
cigars a day—here have one so that I can smell 
the heavenly smoke.” 

And I, after taking one said naughtily, “ Did 
he say anything about the size of them?” 
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His quaint old face grew as wide as Portland 
Place. ‘‘ Bless you, my boy, you’ve saved my 
life: half a mo,” and he dashed off—slowly. 

A few minutes later he reappeared with a 
cigar almost as big as a “three man beetle.” 
““They’ve only one of these gems in stock, but 
they’ve sent a lad for some boxes. You'll dine 
with me to-night, my lad, downstairs.” And I 
did. Such a dinner at the old Simpson’s for 
a youth of twenty-one with nothing in his 
stomach since breakfast but a two-penny mutton 
pie, a glass of milk and some coffees! A. slice 
off a big turbot, a cut from a four-year-old 
saddle, some sweet—name forgotten—and Stilton 
with pulled bread; two thirds of a bottle of 
Burgundy and two glasses of old port. No 
wonder I fell asleep later on when watching a 
great game, a blood match (for a shilling) 
between two old masters. 

In the long run I became a strong amateur, 
able to give a Knight to most of my friends; but 
I ceased to play many years ago, when I grew 
very busy, because of the disturbance to my 
sleep which always followed. I was not ill 
pleased to find that last time I played—it was 
in 1926 after an interval of almost fifteen years— 
I was able to beat (with much difficulty) a young 
gentleman, a member of the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge team, who thought that he had an easy 
victim. 

Among the chess players whom I met was 
“Jimmy ” Mortimer, the editor of The Figaro 
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when William Archer was its dramatic critic. 
As editor he was sent to prison for publishing a 
libel written by the famous Georgina Weldon, 
the greatest of lady litigants, a big, handsome 
woman with a noble voice, who made a piece of 
legal history, for in consequence of her operations 
against her husband a statute was passed, still 
effective, and often called ‘‘ Weldon’s Act,” 
dealing with proceedings for restitution of 
conjugal rights. She was a very charming, 
cultured lady, with whom I became friendly, and 
I have several letters from her in a beautjful fine 
hand-writing. 

Mortimer, a prolific and successful adaptor of 
French plays—Gloriana was one of them—was 
a chess master but not of quite the first water. 

In 1883 when the annual International Chess 
Tournament was played in London, at the 
Criterion, he took a part and I assisted as spectator. 
By that time the austere, rea/politic modern chess 
founded by Steinitz was coming into vogue and 
many thought, and still think, that it would 
tend to spoil the grand game by its abandonment 
of the splendid gambits and romantic open 
attacks in favour of a kind of attrition warfare. 
John Ruskin, hoping to combat the dull move- 
ment, offered a prize for the most brilliant game 
played in the tournament. Zukertort, who won 
the tournament, with Steinitz second, and Black- 
burn third, determined to gain the brilliancy 
prize in his game against Mortimer, and worked 
out, in fancied secrecy, a new variation in the 
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famous gambit of Captain Evans. Somebody 
must have disclosed the secret, for when Zukertort 
played the new move—early in the game—I 
think at the sixth move—Mortimer replied 
without a pause, and his opponent seemed 
startled. Evidently the reply was a move which 
had not been analysed by him. What bad luck! 
Luck and in chess? well venturing to paraphrase, 
and perhaps misrepresent, the views of Edgar 
Allan Poe (see The Murders in the Rue Morgue) 
I suggest that owing to its appalling complexity 
there is an element of luck in the game, luck 
controllable, no doubt, but only by super-humans: 
“draughts,” as Poe says, is a more scientific 
game. 

Zukertort, from the promptness of Mortimer’s 
reply, guessed that his secret had come out, and 
there was serious danger in the unexpected 
answer. 

In tournaments there is a time limit for the 
moves: fifteen or sometimes twenty moves must 
be made by each player in each hour. It is not 
four or three minutes per move for he may make 
the first dozen in a minute and have the rest 
of his sixty for the balance; and a clock is 
arranged for him on a kind of see-saw. ‘‘ Masters” 
have been known to lose a match by exceeding 
the time limit owing to neglect of the clock: 
Bardleben lost in this way to Steinitz at Hastings 
in 1895. 

Zukertort sat almost motionless, deep in 
thought, for more than half an hour. The little 
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crowd of spectators moved about on tip-toe 
whispering. At last we were thrilled: the great 
man put out his hand, seized a piece, and moved 
it forward slowly. Bang came the dreaded 
response of “Jimmy,” and his disappointed 
victim swept the pieces off the board with his 
arm. 

A good many years later I, as president of 
the Playgoers or the O.P. Club, was chairman 
at a lecture given by Mortimer, and in my intro- 
ductory words told the tale of his triumph over 
Zukertort; which I modified a little sosto avoid 
indicating that he had known Zukertort’s novel 
move beforehand. It was very pleasant to see 
in the old man’s face his surprise and then 
excitement, and he thanked me actually with 
tears in his eyes at the end for speaking of his 
thrilling hour in 1883. 

Other sports and games? Lawn Tennis poor; 
hardly any chance of cricket or football after I 
left school; billiards rather good but I never 
had enough practice. 


CHAPTERWX Vi 


Our dogs, for the book is going to the dogs. 
Our first one was called ‘‘ Mopsemann””’ after 
the dog of the Ratcatcher’s wife in Little Eyolf— 
that dates him, and so, too, does the fact that 
he was born in compulsory muzzle days. Some- 
time about 1895 my wife thought she would 
like to have a dog, and therefore we went one 
Saturday to buy one. In St. Martin’s Lane 
we saw an evil-looking man holding what seemed 
to be something in a cage: he pushed it forward 
and there was a baby bow-wow so small that 
its muzzle almost covered it. He pitched a 
yarn about it, saying that the tiny creature was 
a pedigree fox-terrier, and had had distemper 
and this and that. I gave him half the price 
that he asked and we carried the mite home 
and gave it some salmon skin to eat which made 
it sick—of course we knew all about dogs. 
And so “‘ Mops” came into our lives and stayed 
there for about ten years. 

A mongrel, half fox terrier and half whippet or 
Italian grey-hound: very shapely: indeed he 
had an aristocratic air that deceived the ignorant 
into the belief that he was well-born, and his 
narrow, very pretty little head was full of brains. 
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“Mops”? became my wife’s dog, merely 
liking me, but worshipping her—a dog of good 
taste. What a queer creature: he seemed to 
understand everything, and to have a power 
over other dogs, even the big ones that could 
have eaten him as a “ snack.” He soon asserted 
a right to go out for walks alone, and since his 
mongreldom was a safeguard against dog thieves 
we let him out when he barked. A friend would 
say “I saw your little dog at Hammersmith or 
Hampstead” or some other distant place, but 
he was always home in time for meals,since he 
was very greedy. Often he returned with 
some dog picked up by him in the street. We 
heard an imperative barking: looking out we 
could see Mops with the other dog on the 
doorstep. The moment the door was opened 
he slipped in and dashed upstairs and we had 
to get rid of his companion. Had ‘“ Mops” 
got something out of his friend on a promise 
of bringing him home to lunch or tea or dinner 
and “‘ sold him a pup,” or “ posed him a rabbit,” 
as the French would say? I wonder. 

We used to go fishing at Christchurch, and 
I have often seen ‘‘ Mops”’ trotting about the 
town with a little crowd of dogs following him. 
One evening I went out to look for him, and a 
man said to me “ Your little dog’s on the mound 
with a mob of them round him and he seems 
talking to them—funny sight.’’ And so it was: 
there were a dozen or more, perhaps a score, of 


dogs of different breeds and they appeared to be 
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holding a pow-wow, with “ Mops,” the smallest 
of them, in the middle, as chieftain. I suspect 
that the little cockney imposed on them by 
wicked fibs about his prowess, and pedigree and 
the greatness of his owners. 

Strange to say, he loved fishing, and would sit 
for hours with tiny feet on the gunwale watching 
the floats, barking when they went under and 
insisting upon licking every fish brought on 
board; he often fell overboard in his excitement, 
and made everybody wet when he was dragged 
back. But rabbits did not interest him, and 
once, when someone put a live rat before him, 
he disgraced the family by refusing to attack 
it. What a lot of pleasure and amusement, and 
annoyance, and vexation and happiness we got 
out of him. His end was strange. Age and 
illness came on him, yet when he seemed to be 
dying in his basket he slipped out unnoticed 
and never came back. I hunted the streets and 
made enquiries in vain. Next day, my dear 
friend, Campbell Wynne, after much trouble, 
discovered that he had gone into St. James’s 
Park—a mile away—and died under a bush. 
Did some queer primitive instinct cause him to 
wish to die in the open? 

After a while we got other dogs, but two 
were given away, one bolted and the others were 
returned to the shops. ‘Then one day we came 
upon a grave-looking, young dog at Wilson’s 
which had patches of colour above the eyebrows. 
“Oh, we must have Don Quixote,” said my 
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wife, and we did; but we called him “ Kipps ” 
in the English fashion for contraries; we were 
reading Wells’s fascinating book at the time. 
“ Kipps,” a sturdy, handsome fox terrier not 
well-bred, but, showing no trace, visible to me, 
of foreign ancestry, differed immensely from 
“Mops.” He was fiercely combative and brave, 
not at all greedy, and loved all sport except 
fishing. 

At first he was my wife’s worshipper, and 
then quietly transferred his love to me. For 
five years he accompanied me to the Temple, 
and there was a curious etiquette which he 
accepted, or, perhaps, invented. He had a 
basket behind the big arm-chair; if I once pre- 
sented him to any visitor he came out to welcome 
him at every call afterwards; but he took no 
notice of those to whom he was not formally 
introduced, and some of them came many times 
unaware that there was a dog in the place. 
When there was a knock he retired to his basket 
and waited. His lunch was a chop bone or 
two, some potatoes and bread brought from the 
Inner Temple Kitchen. 

When I was in Court all day “ Kipps” got 
bored, so after lunch, for which he waited 
wisely, he barked until he was let out, and then 
went home—straight home—crossing the streets 
as timidly as an old lady from the country. He 
had been almost run over when a puppy, and 
learnt caution: indeed his performance ever 
after at a crossing caused much laughter. If, 
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after lunch, I sat in the big arm-chair, out he 
came from the basket, jumped on my lap, put 
his muzzle under my chin and gave a sigh of 
contentment and love: and now sometimes when 
I sit in it the thought of him comes sadly, 
gratefully. 

In the country he went madly after rabbits, 
rats, and birds, but he was clumsy in the sport: 
however, the moles suffered. How a __ little 
cockney acquired the trick goodness knows, 
but he could catch them. He used to stand 
noiseless but trembling with excitement when 
a mole was working under ground, then a 
sudden pounce, all four paws digging furiously, 
and jaws biting the earth, and out came a mole, 
which he carried proudly to my feet. The 
Windsor Magazine published a short story of 
mine about the mole-catching dog much admired 
by Atkin, L.J., nowadays he is Lord Atkin. 

Unfortunately “ Kipps” fought almost every 
large dog that he met but never a little one. 
Oh, the thrilling moments when I have pulled 
dogs three times his size off him. There was a 
bull-dog in our avenue—my spine felt like wet 
tape when I tugged at his collar, but he always 
behaved like a gentleman. Still “ Kipps” got 
horribly mauled sometimes, and the matter, 
growing worse and worse, became intolerable. 
Thinking the matter over I blame myself, and, 
here a word of advice to other ignorant dog- 
owners. I believe that the celibacy to which 
I thoughtlessly condemned him affected his 
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character. I ought to have found a bride for 
him. Ignorance causes more mischief than 
wickedness. 

At last we decided that “ Kipps”’ must go: 
my wife was getting worried about the matter, 
naturally. Give him away—impossible: he 
would have got back somehow, or died of grief. 
Only one sad thing to be done. I mentioned it 
to my friend Wynne. “ It'll upset you, old man,” 
said he. “Tl come with you.” He did. To 
South Molton Street we went. ‘‘ Vet., not at 
home,” I nearly broke down. To Knightsbridge 
“Yes.” I slunk to a neighbouring café. In a 
quarter of an hour he came back. “‘ Yes, it’s all 
over, poor old “ Kipps.’? You look queer—take 
this.” It wasa stiff one. I felt like a murderer. 

We had no other dog for many years, but a 
few months ago I bought one for my maids. 
“Troggles,” that is the name, is a very young 
lady, quaint and charming, with superb eyes. 
Not exactly a Cruft’s Show prize dog, but there 
is no need to support the dog stealers? More- 
over, the blended bow-wows are the best and 
most amusing. She is not greedy—indeed, she 
has to be coaxed to take food, and has a baroque 
taste in dishes. There is a strange, almost 
pathetic gentleness about her, and a desire to 
be petted and caressed. I suspect that I have 
become absurdly fond of “ Troggles”: she is 
quite amiable with me. 

The changes in Pleasure Land during my time 
have been very great! The jolly German Reed 
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mixture of a mild but often clever drama, always 
well played, and a quaint piano entertainment 
by the big, fat, richly comic Corney Grain has 
gone, leaving no successor. The old Music Hall 
seems moribund. The “ pictures’ and revues 
which are not revwes—and the crook and criminal 
dramas have almost a monopoly, whilst the real 
theatre is having a deplorable struggle for 
existence, and the hope for the maintenance of 
British drama seems to be mainly in the “ Old 
Vic,” the Stage Society, a very valuable institu- 
tion with a splendid record, fighting hard to 
keep afloat, the “ British Drama League,” the 
host of small, or relatively small, play-producing 
societies and the Repertory Companies in London 
and the provinces. 

Over all is the baleful shadow of the “ pictures,” 
“talkies”? and American dollars and some day 
we shall have theatres with the pathetic notice 
outside, “English Spoken Here”: and even 
that will not be quite truthful. For although 
the players, as a body, are drawn from a higher 
social stratum than in my young days, their 
speech tends to grow more and more slovenly, 
and such things as “ sekertry,” libry (sometimes 
even “loibry”’) and so on strive to become 
classic. 

It was perhaps natural that with the dis- 
appearance of the “‘apron stage” the art of 
elocution should fall into decadence, and the 
process has been hastened by the mania for 
gorgeous productions, which have led to a kind 
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of frenzied finance. It is true that as a sort of 
corrective to the gorgeous productions we have 
“expressionism ” and other puzzling methods of 
not leaving well alone, but trying to develop a 
new art of the theatre, although the old is not 
half exhausted. Moreover, the Producer has 
emerged: a curious tyrant whose history has not 
yet been written. ‘The good play and competent 
company fail if the Producer takes a wrong view 
of the matter, as he sometimes does. Moreover, 
actors and actresses who are not allowed to play 
according to their own idea of their part and are 
acting against their views sometimes give limp 
performances. If this comparatively novel 
collaborator with the dramatist thinks that 
Katherine ought to play as gently as any sucking 
dove, and Petruchio should be acted on the 
model of the Prince of Denmark, the players 
must obey, and do their best to harmonize the 
characters with the new view. However, I do not 
think that the producer is responsible for such 
as absurdity as the Macbeth in modern clothes. 

It may be that part, even a great part, of the 
strange state of things lies with the audience, 
though the word (at present) hardly fits the 
crowd of people who spend a large portion of 
their lives—and “money—munching chocolates at 

hem pictures.” Possibly some day an able, 
energetic person will arise and organize the 
audiences. 

To some extent playgoers and theatres are like 
advertisers in the pages of The Times, where in 
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one column there is the passionate demand of 
B for A whilst in the next column lies the soulful 
outcry of A for B: they are yearning for one 
another, but probably will never meet. Plays 
are produced, and I discover after their premature 
death that they were exactly what I wanted to see. 
Somebody might organize—might get a list 
of the sheep, eliminating the goats who only 
want “the pictures”? or “the revues” or the 
crook or criminal plays or pyjama pieces and 
put his pure sheep into touch with the real 
theatre. It may be said that the critic’s task is 
to keep the public aware of such matters, but 
there are critics and critics, and some of them 
are among the goats. And, of ‘course, the 
ordinary member of the public cannot criticise 
the critics—or read half a dozen notices. Perhaps 
the organiser might perform a big part of his 
task by circulating a candid criticism of the 
critics, and an account of their individual pre- 
judices and predilections, and of the exact 
value (or meaning) of words used by each of 
them—and provide the legal profession with a 
lucrative set of actions for defamation. 
Moreover, it is a great pity that there are so 
many play producing societies, necessarily in 
competition with one another. The “ Three 
Hundred” Club of the brilliant Mrs. Geoffrey 
Whitworth has been amalgamated usefully with 
“The Stage Society,” and it would be a good 
thing if this two-fold amalgamation could play 
the Moses rod to the rest though, of course, that 
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amazingly absurd institution the Censorship would 
stand in the way of a full development of their 
efforts. 

The downfall of the music-hall is surprising. 
I do not think that it has happened because the 
race of “great” artists is dead, but in reality it 
indicates a change i in public taste not, however, 
an improvement in taste, although the Halls 
had their vulgarities. The old Music-Hall 
artiste who came on alone in front of some 
incredibly irrelevant drop scene and aided—to 
some extent—by a band held the house for ten 
to twenty minutes by a song or two, some 
patter and a dance had a tremendous task, which 
some accomplished superbly. 

Somewhere in the ’nineties William Archer 
asked me to do his weekly theatrical article for 
the great Indian paper The Pioneer: there was 
no new production during one week, therefore, 
in despair, I crossed the river and went to “ The 
Canterbury ” Music-Hall famous for its sliding 
roof. In earlier times it was the mode to visit 
the Canterbury on Ash Wednesday because 
during that day all the Middlesex Houses of 
entertainment were closed. I was rewarded for 
my venture for I made the acquaintance of Marie 
Lloyd and heard her sing “Then you wink the 
other eye.”’ She was an irresistible comic genius, 
and this I announced to the startled readers of 
The Pioneer in half a column about her. Archer 
later sent me a mild remonstrance. But after 
seeing her withdrew it. There were Bessie 
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Bellwood, Dan Leno, Arthur Roberts, Chevalier, 
Chirgwin, Lottie Collins and some others who 
won great popularity through sheer merit. 
What programmes there were at the unre- 
formed Empire, where some of those mentioned by 
me appeared, and also the great Yvette Guilbert, 
whose art was so wonderful that she fascinated 
a crowd ignorant enough of French to applaud 
in all innocence, such a naughty song as the 
one with the refrain ‘“‘ Mais hors du mariage.” 
Cinquevalli, most astonishing of jugglers, was a 
favourite. And the Empire Ballet, with cos- 
tumes by Wilhelm, and such dancers as Legnani, 
Zanfretta and Adeline Genée could be delightful, 
even if the dancing was not of the Russian School. 
Speaking of dancers, I should like to say that 
the greatest I ever saw was Isadora Duncan. 
She came over to London with such a small 
amount of “advance booming ” in July, 1908, 
that I went to the Duke of York’s Theatre to 
criticize her entertainment with little interest or 
curiosity, but I came away excited and enthusi- 
astic. A rather tall, buxomly-built woman 
appeared alone, and danced before a curtain to 
the music of Gluck and other classic composers. 
It was a novelty in dancing. There was no 
trace of the ballet school of Milan or Paris, or 
of the charming skirt dancing of Kate Vaughan 
or Letty Lind, or the dainty work of Katie 
Seymour or of the Spanish style, but a splendid 
effort to revive, or re-create classic Greek dancing. 
Here are a few phrases from my article about 
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her in the Westminster Gazette of the 1st August, 
1908, entitled “The New Dancing.” “In this 
case we had more or less isolated dances to 
music generally severe; for scenery only a 
background of subtle yellow, taking strange tones 
under the influence of different lights 

for principal one woman with an intelligent face, 
but certainly no great beauty. . . . There has 
been a triumph of pure art under austere con- 
ditions. . . . To her work one may apply the 
phrase of Simonides, that ‘dancing is silent 
poetry” . . . and Peter Legh’s term for archi- 
tecture ‘The Music of the Eye.’ . . . Inthe case 
of Isadora Duncan we have seen poses and 
movements of extraordinary beauty sympathetic 
with fine music. ‘To a deaf man her work would 
be entirely musical—to a Beethoven or Robert 
Franz, deaf after, for a while, full enjoyment of 
sound, her dances, would I believe, represent 
complete, delightful, musical impressions.” 

Poor creature, she died a little while ago in 
poverty. 

There were others of her school but unworthy 
to tie the laces of her sandals. Ruth St. Denis, 
however, was an exception, since her quasi- 
Indian dances had real beauty and were of fine 
art. She was a very prim but agreeable lady 
off the stage, for whom I appeared in an acti 
brought against her by a person with the quaint 
name of Ike Rose. 

Of course we have had some great Spanish 
dancers, Carmencita, immortalized by Sargent’s 
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great picture, rather vulgarised her work, fool- 
ishly, for the London market. Otero really was 
a brilliant dancer of her admirable school. ‘There 
is before me a polite letter signed by her thanking 
me for my article on her dancing.’ The signature 
shows two “‘r’s,” but I think she appeared as 
‘SOteres4 

It is a pleasant custom of foreign artists when 
visiting London to write letters of thanks to 
critics who have praised their work, and I have 
a number of such letters which I prize as 
memories. Otero was a fascinating woman as 
many have found to their cost; I recollect 
sitting beside her at supper one evening at the 
Hotel Continental and being surprised by the 
cleverness of her conversation, as well as fascinated 
by her beauty. After supper she sang to us 
very cleverly, and in a pretty style, some rather 
naughty French songs—but I ought to add that 
the whole affair (apart from the songs) was quite 
respectable. 

The reference to the Hotel Continental—at 
one time the fashionable supping place for ces 
dames—causes me to mention a matter that 
may surprise this generation. At some date 
towards the closing years of last century it 
raised the price of its able d@’héte dinner, then— 
and doubtless still—famous for its quality from 
seven shillings and sixpence to half a guinea! 
and this provoked a leading article in a London 
daily paper—The Times I fancy—upon the shock- 


ing extravagance of modern days. Half a guinea 
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for a dinner of many courses admirably cooked, 
and not one of the truncated meals of to-day ! 

This sounds as if I were a great eater, but in 
fact I am nothing of the sort, and my hostesses 
look askance when I “pass” this and that. 
However, I remain in good health, and can do 
as much work as thirty years ago on half the 
food I used to take. 

For people of our class dances were rather 
tremendous affairs during the early part of my 
life, and we took them seriously. At first I did 
not care much about them, for I danced jndiffer- 
ently, and therefore could not get partners easily. 
Consequently, I bought some foolish book on 
the subject and, of course, learnt nothing from 
it. Then I took lessons, given, apparently, by 
someone who had acquired his own knowledge 
exclusively from that book, so I gained little 
except an acquaintance with the schottische, the 
mazurka, the galop, the Sir Roger de Coverley, 
the lancers and the quadrilles. ‘These, however, 
played only a small part at most dances, an 
average programme (say of eighteen items and 
three extras) consisting of twelve waltzes, three 
polkas, two lancers, two quadrilles, a galop, and 
perhaps a Sir Roger. ‘To waltz badly was a 
grave matter. 

At last a happy thought came. At the 
Kensington Town Hall, which possessed a large 
ballroom with a good floor, dances were given 
on Saturday evenings ending, I think, at eleven- 
thirty, and the price of admission was one 
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shilling. I went to one of them. Obviously 
most of the dancers were assistants in the shops 
of the neighbourhood. Many of them danced 
admirably. The dances were managed very 
well by two men, one of whom was, then, or 
later on became, the clerk to a High Court 
Judge, a very pleasant friendly man, the late 
Mr. Justice Lowe, who unfortunately was too 
short a time on the bench—only 1915-1917. I 
got plenty of partners, and they gave me useful 
hints graciously, so I went about half a dozen 
times, and really learnt how to waltz. The 
young ladies were very amiable, and behaved 
as a rule with such nicely calculated propriety that 
the temporary partnerships in the dance never 
developed into any further acquaintance, 

The waltz of those days was relatively difficult 
—the mere steps were easy, but since it was 
taken rather fast, and reversing was in vogue, 
a partner was undesirable unless he had a great 
natural sense of rhythm and a very clear head; 
for steering in a fast dance among a crowd was 
no easy matter, and reversing in a small space 
involved the use of considerable skill and strength 
on the part of the man. One dancing set to 
which I belonged used to put members to a 
kind of test: this was to dance down a narrow 
track then reverse, within the track, and dance 
back reversing. How well I remember my 
pride when I accomplished this task, and was 
passed as an A member: it is sad to think that 
I cannot remember who was my partner! 
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On the whole the dances or balls of those days 
were very different from the nowaday affairs. 
In the upper middle class circle they were 
comparatively rare, and in private houses often 
lasted from about nine until two or three and, 
sometimes even much later: I have danced until 
the milkman uttered his melancholy cry of “ Elco.” 
In consequence of the pace of the dancing and 
the reversing they were far more fatiguing than 
the present dances, and in my opinion—for I 
have tried both—much more exciting. 

There was another aspect. I figure myself 
dressing after dinner. A last pipe, then a shave 
—the second during the day—after this a vigorous 
tooth cleaning so as not to bring with me the 
smell of smoke. Then followed the white tie, 
the tail coat, the flower (generally a gardenia) 
and off to the dance, and the supper and the 
dancing. At the end a walk home with a pipe 
lighted at the earliest possible moment after 
departure: Oh, that pipe, the first tobacco since 
I had begun to dress for the ball! And, nowa- 
days, the sturdy ladies would laugh at such an 
abstinence: indeed, almost the last time that I 
danced, before 1929, my adorable partner 
smoked a cigarette during the performance and 
‘‘ Cytherea’s breath” had a quaint mixed odour 
of tobacco smoke and gin from her last cocktails 
to say nothing of a rather energetic perfume 
which, I imagine had been sprinkled on her 
dress. And at about the same time I saw a 
young man smoking a cigar and wandering 
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about holding an elderly, much-painted woman 
in a very intimate embrace whilst they did a lot 
of waggling and joggling to quaint—and to me 
disgusting—noises made by a gramophone which 
occasionally burst into bits of song sung in a 
strong coarse Yankee accent. 

However, after I came to live at Newbury 
(see Chapter XXIV) it seemed a social duty for 
me to learn the new dances. So I took lessons 
from Miss Iris Brooks, a clever, patient young 
lady, and was hampered by the desire of my 
legs to dance in the old manner, and my dislike 
of the noise deemed to be dance music. It was 
curious to note at the dances which followed my 
lessons that the ladies did not carry fans, and 
that neither they nor their partners wore gloves. 
Yet we all grew hot, and sometimes perspired. 
The fan was formerly a charming and sometimes 
deadly feature of the ladies’ battery which now 
seems replaced by a bag containing other weapons 
of war, sometimes used with indiscreet publicity. 

The nakedness of the hands rather shocks me. 
Some that I had the joy of grasping were clammy 
and sticky: my own, no doubt, were as bad; 
however, when there was a chance, I went out 
and washed them. I should have expected the 
dainty darlings to feel a great dislike to the 
clasp of clammy, sticky hands against their bare 
backs, but apparently they did not object to 
this at all. I call to mind the phrase of the 
cynic, ““ Women pretend to be more fastidious 
than men, but the truth is the other way about.” 
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Some dear creatures, it is true, wore frocks 
high enough in the back for it to be easy for me 
to avoid their flesh, but there can be little doubt 
that their frocks got stained and soiled by the 
paws of their partners, some of which were 
hardly immaculate towards the close of the 
evening, if at the beginning. Nevertheless I 
have had some jolly dances with the charming 
ladies of Newbury who in the matter of fans 
and gloves merely follow the fashion. 

Well, manners change, and it is difficult for 
the elderly to keep pace with the changes. Some 
of them clearly are good, but I deplore the 
passing of the form of unselfishness which at one 
period led to the quaint excesses of chivalry, 
and in later days to a host of minor sacrifices on 
the altar of politeness) We have not much 
time nowadays, to spend in the practice of 
manners. We do not answer letters, a few words 
on the phone will do instead; or write words 
of gratitude to our host for a pleasant dinner or 
jolly week-end; or wait till a dance or play is 
over before eating sweets or smoking—and, of 
course, if our neighbours do not like the smoke 
they may lump it;—or thank an elderly man 
for giving up his seat; or vote at elections—the 
lower classes may do that, and they do;—or go 
in our cars along a crowded street at a moderate 
pace. 

We live in a whirl, a stupendous, glorious 
whirl; we are frightfully busy, we have not a 
moment to spare. We go to bed late and get 
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up late, exhausted by our strenuous life, for we 
have eaten a lot of sweetmeats, but not much 
vulgar food, and drunk many cocktails, but 
not a great deal of wine; and played golf and 
bridge and listened to the wireless and danced to 
splendid nigger music; and driven furiously from 
one place to another place not more desirable 
than the first; and skimmed two or three news- 
papers; and been to part of a play or concert; 
and some of us have had to be bobbed, or 
shingled or clipped, and sometimes been forced 
to wait in an indoor queue for the operation; 
and been compelled to spend time in public with 
lip stick, etc., repairing our beauty. So who 
can wonder that we have no time for the old- 
fashioned manners which seem comic to us who 
are the fine flower and supreme accomplishment 
of the ages: to the tiresome out-of-date moralist 
who criticizes we say, in the words of the 
fascinating de Pompadour, “ after us the deluge.” 
And the deluge seems approaching, but it will 
not come from above. 

Perhaps the most formidable feature of the 
changes in the life of my class—the upper middle 
—lies in the premature exhaustion of pleasure 
by the process of converting luxuries into 
necessities. For the moment I refer to the girls. 
In my days chocolates and the like were eaten 
by them rarely and moderately, now it is a daily 
affair and by the pound, except in the case of 
those who are banting in order to get boyish 
figures; the dance, half a dozen to perhaps 
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twenty in a year, was an exciting affair, much 
discussed in advance, not a kind of daily exercise. 
It is useless to multiply examples. The maidens 
of to-day expect as a matter of routine the 
“pleasure ” which their predecessors got occasion- 
ally and irregularly. Cake has been converted 
into bread and butter, and so the modern young 
woman is losing the capacity for enjoyment, and 
she has become intensely critical and easily bored. 

It may be suggested that the young men of 
the day are not in a much better plight; but 
they are, to some extent, because they, have to 
work, and so have much less time to spend on 
pleasure. The position arising for the young 
man—say the young barrister, when nature 
begins to work in order to force him to 
mate—-has become formidable. It is very hard 
for him to earn enough money to keep a wife 
on the cigarette, cocktail and chocolate basis, 
on the dancing and theatre-going and bridging 
level, and on the expensive footing of taxis, 
and hair-dressing and face embellishment, and 
silk stockings which she has grown accustomed 
to look upon as part of her normal daily life! 
If he cannot—what is he to offer in their place? 
Love, of course, but when the first thrilling 
period is over, the marriage is threatened with 
a kind of bankruptcy, particularly if the maiden 
stipulates that there are to be no babies for the 
first half a dozen years. 

Looking back on my own life which has been 
very happy from the age of seventeen to the 
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last three or four years, I can see that in a large 
measure its success as a life was due to the fact 
that I, and later on my wife and I, were never 
in a position or, at least, never attempted to 
turn more than a very few luxuries into necessities, 
or to degrade pastimes and pleasures to the humble 
level of habits. 

In these moralizings, of course, I am excepting 
from my remarks the quite substantial number 
of young people who, by reason of work or the 
other circumstances of life, do not become jaded. 

Friends have often asked me why I did not 
become a politician, and pointed out that the 
chance of getting a High Court judgeship is 
greatly increased by having a “ safe” seat and 
exhibiting disciplined energy in the House. I 
should very much have liked the judgeship, and, 
perhaps, had I ever got that “safe” seat the 
honour would have been conferred upon me. 
There were, however, what seemed to me, 
invincible obstacles. 

My father called himself a Liberal but his 
views stood still whilst the world revolved, so 
he became a Conservative without knowing it; 
and until nearly of full age I was in the same 
plight. However, during a process of over- 
hauling my views I discovered that I was quite 
out of touch with many important tenets of 
Conservatism, and, on the other hand, found 
that a great deal of Radicalism or even Liberalism 
was unacceptable by me. In fact, I was what 
the Americans used to call a “ Mugwump ”— 
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an unloved creature. ‘“‘ Independent ” is a better 
sounding term for the unpopular man who does 
not fit into the party system. Now the “ Inde- 
pendent,” although regarded as a plague by 
both your parties, may, if brilliant, be given a 
judgeship as a method of abating a nuisance; 
but his difficulty lies in getting into the House 
unless he has plenty of money. 

It was not possible for me to go to either 
party and suggest the payment of my election 
expenses in return for a promise of my vote on 
the occasions when I was amiable enough to 
approve of its policy; and during the greater 
part of my career the cost of fighting an election, 
or elections at my own expense and of nursing 
a constituency, was far beyond my means. More- 
over, it seemed impossible to attend to the Bar 
work, do the dramatic criticisms and also perform 
duties as an M.P. properly. There was a 
further point. 

Most of my clients were Conservatives, and 
my connection with the Westminster Gazette by 
raising a suspicion that I was a Liberal, some- 
times caused embarrassment to them. I knew 
that the chief of them, Sir William Bull, was 
reproached for giving valuable work to me 
instead of to junior barristers who were working 
for “the cause.” However, Bull was (and is) 
of a sturdy character. He considered me the 
right man for the work—otherwise, of course, 
he would not have employed me—and he was 
not the sort of person to submit to dictation: 
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moreover, he was able to say that he had never 
studied my political opinions, and that it was 
notorious that there were Conservatives writing 
on non-political topics for Liberal papers. For 
me to have come forward as a politician, an 
Independent with an obvious bias towards 
Liberalism, would necessarily have embarrassed 
him. 

All this sounds sordid, and perhaps it is. It 
may be hoped, and even pretended, that all 
men go into Parliament from noble motives of 
pure desire to serve their country; some do 
certainly, and others may think that they do; 
but I had no delusions on the subject, no belief 
that my voice crying in the wilderness—of 
Westminster, would do my country a ha’porth 
of good. Consequently, I never tried to get into 
the House and suffer what to me seemed the 
ineffable boredom of the politician’s life. But 
I should very much like to have become a Judge 
and given my dear wife the dignity of being 
“My Lady” which she would have enjoyed 
immensely! She, however, never urged me to 
stand for Parliament: indeed, she plaintively 
hinted that she did not see enough of me, and 
I fancy that my real reason for keeping out of 
politics—hardly known to me then—was that 
I desired to have as much as possible of the 
happiness of being with her. 


CHAPTER XVII 


For many years, on the instructions of Messrs. 
Bull & Bull, I acted for the Globe and the People 
generally in libel actions. ‘The former has died. 
I wonder why? It was an excellent’ evening 
journal, printed on pink paper, and noted for 
the quality of the leading article beginning on 
the right hand column of the front page. ‘These 
“turnovers”? were on many topics and as a 
rule were very well written, and some people 
used to cut them out and paste them into books 
as French do with the fewd/leton in their dailies. 
The late Thomas Madge (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
was the leading spirit of these papers in my 
time. Our most notable case was Lloyd George 
against the People, an action for libel in respect 
of a paragraph suggesting that the famous 
statesman had been a naughty gentleman as 
regards the ladies: it was founded on some 
quite baseless gossip from a barrister’s chambers. 
How well I remember a consultation with Lord 
Carson and H. E. Duke (now Lord Merrivale) 
and Sir William Bull! A very awkward job it 
was, and no way out existed since the charge was 
untrue, so there had to be a grovelling apology 
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instead of the fierce long action (and big fees) 
for which I had hoped. 

Of course, we had to make the apology in 
open Court. Mr. Rufus Isaacs, now Lord 
Reading, appeared for the politician who was 
put into the witness box in the month of March, 
1909, and we, Sir Edward and Mr. Duke and 
the humble E.F.S. apologized and ate dirt— 
golden dirt, for I got a fee of fifty guineas for my 
silent attendance. 

More amusing were two actions by one Lotinga 
against the People and Globe respectively. ‘The 
plaintiff (since dead) was the sporting writer 
for the two papers, and used the pen-name of 
“Larry Lynx.” He was a venturesome man 
of considerable ability and huge energy. ‘The 
two papers were not a big enough field for him, 
so he started a journal called Lotinga’s Weekly, 
and trouble arose which resulted in his suing 
both the papers with a rather queer result. In 
the action against the Globe tried before Sir 
Eldon Bankes, then a puisne judge but now a 
retired L.J., and a jury, he was represented by 
Counsel and lost his case. That was in the 
Autumn of 1913 and my leader was the famous 
F. E. Smith (now Lord Birkenhead) who got 
a brief fee of one hundred and fifty guineas and 
refreshers of one hundred. After this case was 
over the fearless Lotinga sued the Peop/e and this 
time was his own advocate. The judge, A. T. 
Lawrence (afterwards Lord Trevethin, L.C.J.), in 
accordance with kindly custom gave no little help 
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to the plaintiff, a man with a real gift for speaking, 
and to the horror of F. E., who led me again, we 
were beaten. This time my leader had one hundred 
on the brief and refreshers of fifty guineas. 

Once the G/ode or the People, I forget which, 
was respondent on a motion to be committed 
for contempt of Court by publishing a paragraph 
about a murder case which also appeared in the 
Pall Mall. I was briefed alone, with instructions 
to follow the suit of F. E. Smith, who appeared 
for the other paper. He apologized handsomely, 
and a fine of one hundred pounds and ¢osts was 
imposed on his paper. My affidavit had a kind 
of hypothetical apology, and the moment I was 
up, I got rebuked for the form of it; so by a 
happy thought I argued that the paragraph did 
not amount to a contempt of Court; there were 
more rebukes but in the end two members of 
the Court, but not Avory, J., decided that the 
wretched paragraph, though undesirable in tone, 
was not quite a contempt, wherefore we had to 
pay no fine and no costs but got no order for 
costs in our favour, an illogical decision, but 
the Courts often are curiously illogical about 
costs. 

Another litigant in person was Mr. R. S. 
Sievier, who appeared as his own advocate in 
an action against Wootton, the well known 
trainer. A layman with self-confidence and a 
gift for speaking in public has some great 
advantages if he appears on his own behalf in 
open Court. The jury has the British feeling 
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involved in the phrase “go it little ’un,” the 
Judge helps the litigant substantially in respect 
of technical matters, and gives him a license not 
allowed to the professional advocate. Lay 
litigants, such as Sievier, Lotinga and Bottomley, 
have really much in their favour as a rule when 
conducting their own cases, unless purely technical 
matters arise or tactics become important, and 
even then Bottomley was at his ease. 

I had two rounds with Sievier, the first was 
in 1903. Sir James Duke, a Sussex baronet, 
saw Sievier in the old Raleigh Club, a pleasant 
little place in South Regent Street, and made a 
complaint about his presence, saying some very 
unpleasant things concerning him to a gentleman 
who owed Sievier three thousand pounds for 
money lost at cards. The unlucky gentleman 

aid the money to Sievier and then repeated 
to him what had been said of him by Sir James. 
Off went Sievier to Ely Place and bang came a 
writ for defamation from Messrs. Lewis & 
Lewis. Sir James instructed his solicitors, Messrs. 
Capel, Cure & Ball, and the partner in the firm 
who attended to the matter was one C. M. E., 
Wynne who was with me at Charterhouse and 
in the same house—Lockites. Wynne was 
intended by nature to be a detective, instead of 
which he spent most of his working time in the 
dreary business of conveyancing, whilst much of 
his leisure was devoted to the study of the merry 
art of heraldry. He, already a valuable client 
of mine, brought the case to me. 
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It was a very dangerous case, for the defendant, 
relying upon mere gossip, had made charges against 
Sievier, some at least of which were ill-founded, 
whilst others certainly could not be proved. No 
doubt there was a defence of qualified privilege ! 
There could be no question about the privilege of 
the occasion, but Sir James was to some extent a 
racing man, and had come into contact with the 
plaintiff, so it was certain that there would be 
some evidence of malice, and malice will defeat 
a plea of qualified privilege. But except pay- 
ment into Court with an admission of liability 
of a large sum of money there was no other 
possible defence and that, of course, was out of 
the question. I have never met a barrister or 
solicitor of experience in actions for libel and 
slander who did not regard the rule forbiding 
other defences to be pleaded in these actions with 
an alternative plea of payment into Court as 
grossly inexpedient. It leads to a mass of 
frivolous and blackmailing actions out of which 
some shady solicitors earn a dishonourable living. 

Mr. Wynne selected as a team Mr. Lawson 
Walteon--Ke Cand Mr. Charles<Gill, and@me: 
Gill was a queer advocate: a very industrious 
man, an awkward, ugly speaker and a terribly 
cruel, clever cross-examiner. Indeed, in a libel 
action concerning The Unspeakable Scot, the late 
T. W. H. Crosland, the brilliant, erratic author, 
would not go into the box for the fear of cross- 
examination by “ Charlie” since he had already 
suffered from one dose of him. By the bye, I 
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appeared alone for the author of the libel in 
that case, and we got out clear, since I had not 
admitted publication, and the plaintiff forgot to 
prove it; but the publishers were hit for damages 
and also costs. It should be added that Gill in 
private life was a very pleasant entertaining 
man very much liked by his many friends. 
Lawson Walton was a delightful man and 
splendid advocate whom I knew very well, for 
he had led me in a long complicated case (Crozat 
v. Brogden, 1894, 2 Q.B. 30) about a foreign 
judgment, and after or during those proceedings, 
presented me with a red bag: that may sound 
quaint to the reader. The beginner’s books and 
papers are carried about in a big bag of thick 
blue material made just like an ordinary sponge 
bag, but every leader has the right of presenting 
a red bag to each of two Juniors as a recognition 
of valuable work done with him. And I was 
very proud of getting my red bag from such a 
man. He afterwards became Attorney-General, 
but died young, to the great regret of everybody. 
A mass of useful matter for cross-examination 
had been collected by Mr. Wynne with much 
skill and energy. Gill wanted to have this mass 
crystallized into paragraphs and to deliver a 
notice in mitigation of damages based on it, in 
order that instead of merely cross-examining 
the plaintiff as to these matters we might be 
able to call evidence to prove them. I objected, 
because I considered that order xxxvi, rule 37, 
on which Gill relied would not enable us to call 
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evidence to prove the matters. Lawson Walton, 
in consultation, agreed with Gill, so the notice 
was delivered. ‘The case came on for trial 
before Grantham, J., and a special jury in April, 
1903. We were all very nervous, but the 
plaintiff was jubilant. A friendly crowd collected 
at the Strand. entrance to the Law Courts 
to watch the triumphant entry of Sievier 
with a shoal of friends whilst poor Sir James 
came in almost furtively by the Carey Street 
door. 

Mr. Eldon Bankes, K.C., and Mr. Norman 
Craig, then a Junior in very big practice, were 
for the plaintiffs. After a quiet, skilful opening 
by Mr. Bankes, the gentleman who had repeated 
the slander to Sievier was called—I will refer to 
him as Major X.—and gave evidence quietly 
and effectively about the utterance of the words 
and his relations with the plaintiff. Following 
him Sievier, a self-satisfied, quick-tongued man, 
came into the box and he had a long, severe, able 
cross-examination by Lawson Walton as to his 
character and career, and the incidents in the 
notice were put to him. He was not really a 
good witness, being too fond of trying “ to score 
off? Counsel—Mr. Theobald Mathew should 
give as one of his brilliant “ Forensic Fables,” the 
picture and story of “‘ the witness who had scored 
off Counsel.” Steadily his stock fell, and it 
soon became clear that he would only get small 
damages, if any, because his view of himself as 
a Bohemian with unconventional ethics but 
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fundamentally “a good sort” and a “real 
sportsman”? was unlikely to be accepted by 
the jury. And all the time Major X. stood in 
Court near the jury box and by the side of Mr. 
Hamensley (the excellent clerk to Lawson 
Walton and afterwards in the agreeable position 
of clerk to Sir Douglas Hogg, A.G.) and as 
one awkward admission after another was made 
by Sievier the Major’s face grew longer and 
narrower. 

Sir James Duke in the box was a far better 
witness than we expected. Some efforts were 
made to show that his conduct on the turf had 
not been satisfactory, but there was absolutely 
nothing at the back of them. One led to a 
happy answer by Sir James. 

‘““Have not racing people ceased to bet with 
you, Sir James? ”’ 

A little hesitation and then ‘“‘ Well—er—lI have 
lately ceased to bet.” 

ee Wiry f* 

‘““ Er—because I got married.” 

‘“‘ What has that got to do with it?” 

‘“ Well—er, you see I promised my wife before 
marriage that I’d give up betting.” A pleasant 
laugh in Court. 

After this came the turn of the famous notice 
in mitigation, but Mr. Bankes promptly objected 
to evidence being given under it: the Judge 
thought the objection sound and refused to admit 
the evidence. As a matter of fact we had not 
very much to give. A subsequent case (Mangena 
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v. Wright, 1909, 2 K.B. 958) showed that the 
Judge and I were right on this point. Then we 
called Police Inspector Drew who gave evidence 
about Sievier’s reputation in the West End: this 
class of evidence is unusual, but indisputably 
admissible (Scott v. Sampson, 8 Q.B.D.). Mr. 
Bankes cross-examined him very gingerly, fearful 
lest by an incautious question he should give 
us the right in re-examination to put to the 
Inspector questions otherwise not permissible. 
There was a nice little piece of tactics not appre- 
ciated except by lawyers: indeed, the plaintiff 
himself in his autobiography blames his Counsel 
for the “all too brief cross-examination,” being 
quite unaware of the danger avoided by his 
Counsel’s reticence. The finer points generally 
are not appreciated by amateurs. 

The summing up was a somewhat alarming 
affair. ‘The Judge—who took a great interest 
in horse-racing matters—showed a strong bias 
against the plaintiff quite unintentionally since he 
certainly tried to be fair. Indeed, we were 
frightened, for experienced Counsel have all 
suffered from the fact that occasionally, obvious 
bias on the part of a Judge provokes hostility in 
a jury resulting in a verdict against the Judge— 
and also against the jury’s real opinion. However, 
in my opinion, this final speech for the defence 
made no difference. In the end the Judge ruled 
(correctly) that the occasion was privileged, and 
the jury found that there was no malice, and 
therefore gave a verdict for the defendant: 
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also, and a nasty sting for the plaintiff, they 
found that if he were entitled to damages a 
farthing would be enough. 

So we all marched out, the plaintiff, whose 
shoal of friends had faded away, going out by 
the Carey Street entrance whilst Sir James 
patronized the Strand door and was welcomed 
by the crowd. The costs were taxed with 
amazing celerity and at a big figure; some of 
the plaintiff’s horses were seized at ‘Tattersall’s, 
and the costs were paid. The case lasted six 
days: my brief fee was ninety guineas and 
the refreshers were fifty guineas each. 

Some years later I had the privilege of meeting 
Mr. Robert Standish Sievier again. He had 
enjoyed some strenuous and successful litigation 
with one Wootton, a trainer from Australia, 
and by way of revenge the compatriot of 
the ornithorynchus platybus had a disparaging 
pamphlet printed concerning his opponent who 
was then running a racing paper called The 
Winning Post. Fired, perhaps, by the example 
of Orlando, Mr. Wootton caused these tributes 
to the merits of his Rosalind to be nailed to 
the trees at Newmarket or Epsom—I forget 
which—for all men to read, and many did. 
Wherefore came a “By the grace of God” 
document to the tree defiler with a claim for 
damages for libel. 

In the middle of the proceedings both solicitor’s 
and Junior Counsel were changed, and I came 
in on the instructions of Messrs. Capel, Cure & 
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Ball. The simple defence was “ justification ” 
that is an allegation that the nasty statements 
were “ true in substance and in fact ”»—that they 
could be true in the one and untrue in the other 
seems a proposition worthy of consideration by 
a Vedic metaphysician. The simple public in 
speaking of libels to this day murmurs, parrot- 
wise, “the greater the truth, the greater the 
libel” but that only applies to a criminal prose- 
cution, and then with a limitation. In an action 
for damages truth is a complete defence; this 
was definitely decided to be the law by the 
House of Lords in Sutherland v. Stopes, L.R. 
PATO? er PiiA7. 

Sir Edward Carson led Mr. Patrick Hastings 
and me for the defence. ‘The Plaintiff relying 
on a natural gift for speech, great self-confidence 
and much experience in litigation, conducted 
his own case. But not quite alone, for by his 
side was his solicitor, Mr. Robert Humphreys, 
an able man of much experience, whom he 
wisely consulted from time to time. His name 
carries me back to July, 1889, when he was 
painting clever pictures at his studio in the Boule- 
vard Montparnasse where he gave hospitality 
to me. Perhaps he has forgotten one merry 
day and evening the 14th July—and the visit 
by us to Pezon’s Menagerie and an episode with 
a serpent, and a snake (and man) charmer, and 
dances in a score of accidental little groups 
outside cafés on the Surrey side of the Seine, 
and countless mildly noxious drinks. But all 
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that would be uninteresting to a fierce Puritan 
like Mr. Robert S. Sievier. 

Lord Reading, then L.C.J., was the Judge and, 
of course, there was a special Jury. A good 
opening speech was made by the plaintiff: the 
more serious charges were untrue; it was cruel 
to dig up early indescretions; he was no longer 
a young man, but born in 1860; he desired not 
money, but to clear his character. When he 
went into the box there was a fierce cross- 
examination by Carson, a terrible man when 
he had a good hand to play; but in the middle 
of it he had to rush off to Ireland to save Ulster 
or something of the kind, so the cross-examina- 
tion was continued and concluded by “ Pat” 
Hastings. Wootton was put into the box and 
cross-examined by Sievier: the amateur advocate 
generally fails in the difficult art of cross- 
examination: asks absurdly long questions; shows 
what he is aiming at; and if he gets a useful 
answer repeats the question till the answer is 
whittled away; does not know the device of 
asking useless (but not harmful) questions to 
puzzle the witness, and so on. How well I 
remember the failure of Hess of The African’ 
Critic when cross-examining the imperturbable 
Bottomley. 

At last, after several days, we came to the 
summing up. It was grave and careful, but oh 
so lengthy. Six hours of it, and we grew restless 
and alarmed. “ Meticulously’ fair it was: I 
think I have used the often misused word 
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correctly—but six hours! However, in the end 
the verdict was for the defendant and, of course, 
we got an order for our costs. 

The report of, and comment on, the case in 
Sievier’s paper, the Winning Post, was brief and 
neat. “‘It took the Jew six hours to crucify 
the Christian.” 

Notwithstanding the careful summing up, 
there was an application for a new trial on which 
Mr. Hugh Fraser appeared for Sievier—later he 
became Mr. Justice Fraser, and died prematurely, 
to the sorrow of all the profession. However, 
despite a learned and able argument we held our 
verdict and judgment. My fees were two 
hundred and twenty guineas on the brief at the 
hearing and the like on the appeal: also I had 
one refresher of fifty guineas and four of 
a hundred at the trial. Rather different, such 
fees, from the ninety guineas and twenty-five 
guinea refreshers on the first action, which was 
quite as difficult and heavy as the second, and 
no real distinction is to be drawn as to the status 
of the Counsel engaged. 

It may be added that Sievier in 1906 wrote 
and published a book called The Autobiography 
of Robert Standish Sievier, in which he gives a 
long account of the case of Sievier v. Duke, 
written naturally with some colour. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Tue verdict for three hundred pounds against 
Bradbury, Agnew & Co. and Lucy, in 1905, 
is, I believe, the only blot on the scutcheon of 
Punch so far as a successful libel action is con- 
cerned. The plaintiff was Mr. Frederick Moy 
Thomas, often called “ Young ’”’ Moy Thomas 
to distinguish him from his father, a much 
admired dramatic critic and charming man, who 
used often to remind me of my notice in the 
Westminster Gazette upon Wilson Barrett’s heavy 
drama The Daughters of Babylon, which I began 
with the words “ By the Daughters of Babylon 
I sat down and slept.” ‘“‘ Young ” Moy ‘Thomas 
also was a dramatic critic with great knowledge, 
inter alia, of French and French Drama. 

Now Frederick Moy Thomas was at one time 
private secretary to Sir John Robinson, the very 
able and popular editor of the Daily News, and 
on his death wrote a book called Fifty Years of 
Fleet Street, partly a biography of his old chief 
and partly a publication of his diaries and notes. 
The late Sir Henry Lucy (Toby, M.P.) had 
been connected with the Dai/y News and come 
into contact with Moy Thomas, and there was 
nothing like a David and Jonathan feeling 
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between them, so when the book came out and 
a copy was sent to Punch, ‘Toby M.P. leaped on 
it, and bit it as hard as he could in an article 
called ‘‘ Mangled Remains”—it was a nasty, 
cruel article reeking with malice. I advised 
that an action would lie, and so a writ was 
issued against the publishers and Lucy. 

The case came on for trial in January, 1905, 
before Darling, J., and a special jury. I was 
led by Henry Dickens, K.C., now Sir Henry 
Fielding Dickens, Common Serjeant, whilst for 
the defence were Mr. Augustine Birrell, K.C., 
and Mr. J. R. Atkin, now Lord Atkin. It was 
the only time that I was ever against the illustrious, 
brilliant Birrell except in one dreary affair about 
a donatio mortis causa. A great part of our case 
was to be the evidence by the plaintiff of matters 
between him and Lucy, which showed the 
existence of bad feeling, but Moy Thomas got 
witness-box fright. I tried hard to remind 
him of these matters without asking “ leading 
questions’ and failed. Probably for the rest of 
time laymen—and women too—will misuse the 
term “leading question” in the belief that it 
means important or vital, whereas it is properly 
used to describe a question which—improperly— 
indicates to the witness what answer is desired. 
So we closed our case with no extrinsic evidence 
of malice, and Birrell submitted that there was 
no case for him to answer. 

However, the Judge said there was some 
evidence of malice in the violence of the language, 
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so Birrell made his speech, which had few efforts 
at his delightful humour, and then Lucy was 
called. A queer looking man with a shock of 
untidy white hair, and bursting with obvious 
malice against the plaintiff—his counsel could 
not hold him in, so the jury gave a verdict for 
three hundred pounds. 

Mr. Atkin believed—and perhaps Lord Atkin 
still thinks—that extrinsic malice was irrelevant, 
and that there was no evidence in the article 
itself of its being outside the bounds of “ fair 
comment,” so there was an appeal heard in 
June, 1906, and Mr. Scrutton—now Scrutton, 
L.J.—appeared in place of Mr. Birrell. Quite 
a tough argument took place, and we got called 
upon to reply. In the end judgment was 
reserved and finally given in our favour unanim- 
ously by Collins, M.R., Cozen-Hardy, L.J., 
afterwards M.R., and the late Sir Gorell Barnes. 
Thescase’"f Thomas’ 0) Bradbury, etcaeia ne 
(1906) 2 K.B. p. 627] is the leading authority 
as to the nature of the defence of “‘ fair comment.” 

The Counsel’s fees? It makes my mouth dry 
to think of them: only twenty-five guineas 
for the leader at the trial, and one refresher of 
twenty guineas, and twenty-five also on the 
appeal. And yet I suppose we then thought 
the fees quite adequate. 

Tilak v. Chirol was a libel action the effects 
of which have not yet passed altogether away. 
It was tried in January and February, 1919, 
and made no great stir in England because of 
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the then general whirl of excitement in this 
country, but in India the trial caused much 
excitement, and there was published in one or 
more of the numerous native tongues a verbatim 
account of the eleven days’ proceedings, with 
severe comments on the English administration 
of justice. I regret to say that in my opinion 
there was some justification for these comments. 

At the time when I settled the writ, which was 
in October, 1915, my knowledge of India was 
that of the average Briton, and the word “‘ know- 
ledge”’ is grossly flattering. However, during 
the long course of the proceedings—three years 
and a quarter—I spent much time in reading 
books of all kinds about the Empire of India, 
the religions, customs and languages of the 
inhabitants, the history of ages past and the 
causes of disloyal agitation, and ever since the 
trial I have maintained my interest in the matter 
and kept up my reading. Of course, I remain 
vastly ignorant. Now I think it only fair to 
say this, and, to add, that from the beginning 
to end I have been strongly against the Indian 
agitation and the agitators, and believe that both 
have been seriously injurious to the inhabitants 
of the great Empire of India. 

The parties were Bal Gangadar Tilak, a 
Mahrattan, a Chitpavan Brahmin, Bachelor of 
Art and Law of the Deccan University at Poona, 
born in July, 1856, who sued the late Sir Valentine 
Chirol, author of an able, impressive book called 
Indian Unrest and Messrs. Macmillan & Co. the 
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publishers of it for libel. The charges made in 
the work were serious and unquestionably defam- 
atory, and the defence was that the facts alleged 
were true and that the comments were fair and 
made without malice. My leader was the 
inimitable Sir John Simon. On the other side 
were Sir Edward Carson, who now sits like a 
caged eagle as a Law Lord, and had led me in 
several very heavy cases, Sir William Ellis 
Hume-Williams (Bart.), K.B.E., a silk of many 
years’ standing, large practice, and perennial 
youth, and Eustace Hills, since K.C., with 
whom I have had fierce fights in the Pollak 
and Campbell case (see Chapter X XI). 

The papers in the action were appalling in 
magnitude. Amongst the tit-bits were two bound 
volumes, large quarto, of one thousand, one 
hundred and thirty-two printed pages of trans- 
lated newspaper articles. A rough glance shows 
that in addition there were two thousand five 
hundred printed pages of reports of trials and 
the like, and masses of briefed documents—I 
wonder whether anyone but I—and probably 
Eustace Hills—read quite all of them. Oh, a 
barrister’s lot is sometimes that of Gilbert’s police- 
man—however, he gets better paid. My brief 
fee was six hundred and sixty-six guineas, and 
there were ten refreshers of one hundred guineas 
each. The solicitors, Messrs. Downer and 
Johnson, were very valuable clients, and Sir 
Stanley Johnson, an extremely able man, has 
long been a dear personal friend. 
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Mr. Justice Darling and a special jury tried 
the case, of which some account has been given 
in a book by Sir Valentine, where he says that 
it lasted seventeen days: I wished it had, but in 
fact it ended on the eleventh day. Now, seeing 
that Tilak at the time was the biggest native 
figure in Indian politics, it was of vast importance 
that he should have an obviously fair trial. 
Unfortunately, the authorities looked upon it 
as a matter of politics so they were in effect 
represented at the trial by an official gentleman 
who constantly coached Sir Edward Carson. 
Moreover, the Judge, unconsciously no doubt, 
showed a bias, and assisted Sir Edward through- 
out by a kind ch supplementary cross-examination 
and a strong summing up against the plaintiff. 

At an early stage I had a trying piece of work, 
for, after an admirable opening speech, Sir John 
put the plaintiff, our only witness, into the box. 
Now on the Common Law side there is a practice 
or custom (often ignored) under which the 
junior Counsel examines-in-chief the first witness, 
then his leader takes the second, after this the 
junior has the next and so on. How this came 
about I do not know, and I think it is undesirable 
—for the client. Examination-in-chief con- 
ducted under our very strict laws of evidence, 
which, in my opinion, are needlessly narrow, is 
often a very difficult task, and in some cases the 
examiner may win or lose a case by the way in 
which he accomplishes it. Some leaders do not 
put this burden on the junior if the evidence of 
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the first witness is of great importance, and I 
have always offered to waive my right. 

To my horror, Sir John announced that I 
would examine Tilak, and then, saying that he 
was very deaf, asked whether I might come into 
the front row so as to be nearer to the witness. 
Imagine the feelings of a naturally shy man 
under such circumstances. 

It was a long and difficult task, not rendered the 
easier by the aid which I got from my leader’s 
hints of questions to be asked; for his brilliant 
mind—the most brilliant with which I have ever 
come into intimate contact—naturally worked at 
a different pace and on different lines from my 
mediocre apparatus, and I kept getting out of my 
stride because of being told to ask immediately 
some questions that I intended to put later, and 
in a different order. However, on the whole Tilak 
came through the examination very well. 

The cross-examination, I may say the joint 
cross-examination by Sir Edward and the Judge, 
put a different complexion on the case. There 
was a lot of very damaging matter in the writings 
of Tilak, and one could not expect a jury to 
grasp the fact that individual words and phrases 
vary in meaning according to the person by 
and to whom they are uttered, and that what to 
the phlegmatic Briton seems passionate rhetoric, 
to the sun-stained Oriental would appear flat 
and tame. Before the case was half over it was 
clear that we had little chance of success. 

Tilak was a very interesting man, with a fine 
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and impressive face; he was highly cultured, a 
distinguished astronomer and brilliant journalist 
and he had a very supple, subtle mind. It 
would not be right to disclose the political views 
expressed by him to me in private, views with 
which I did not agree, for he was fundamentally 
a fanatic. I was, however, touched by one thing 
said by him time after time. “‘ I came across the 
black water believing that I should get a really 
fair trial in England, and can you say it is a fair 
trial, an impartial trial?’ And I could, not say 
that I thought it was. His words I have quoted 
from memory and probably not quite correctly: 
the “‘ black water” refers to the fact that he 
would have to go through an elaborate process 
of purification for the sin of crossing the ocean. 

There was one strange incident. A good deal 
turned on matters connected with the Poonah 
plague camp in 1896, and it was put fiercely 
against Tilak that he had grossly defamed the 
British private soldiers in charge of the camp 
by suggesting that they had insulted some of 
the native women and stolen their jewellery; 
this charge obviously had a great effect on the 
jury. When I was in the bar robing-room an 
elderly man came to me and began to talk 
about the case—he was in a state of great excite- 
ment. He told me that he was one of the 
soldiers in question at Poonah—he called them 
“'Tommies”’ I think—and that there was much 
truth in what had been said against them, and 
that some of the men had behaved badly, and 
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he thought that the position in the Court was very 
unfair to Tilak, and offered to give evidence. I 
asked him a number of questions, and came to the 
conclusion that, though certainly speaking in good 
faith, he was far too “ fluffy” (a favourite term of 
“Charlie” Gill) to stand cross-examination and that 
his evidence—if we were entitled to give it, which 
was doubtful—would do no good to us, perhaps, 
indeed, harm, and might be injurious to him. 

In the end the jury, after being out for a long 
time, found in favour of the defendants, so 
there was a verdict for them with costs. In my 
opinion, after recently re-reading .the printed 
shorthand note of the eleven days, Tilak ought 
to have had a verdict, though not for a large 
amount of damages. In saying that I consider 
that Tilak did not have fair play, I am merely 
expressing my opinion—and his; of course, our 
view may have been due to unconscious bias. 

Tilak died not very long after, and there was 
a tremendous crowd of mourners at the funeral 
ceremonies. ‘The defendants never taxed their 
costs, but by arrangement took in satisfaction 
the sum of fifteen thousand pounds which we 
paid into Court as security for costs—we had to 
give the security because the plaintiff resided 
out of the jurisdiction. The fifteen thousand 
pounds is the biggest sum ever, in my knowledge, 
ordered to be given as security. We appealed 
against Master Jelf, who ordered this amount, but 
Lord Sankey, then a puisne Judge, dismissed the 
appeal, and suggested that the sum was too small. 


CHAPTERS XIX 


THEATRICAL cases rarely came my way, which 
was strange, for one would have thought that 
my knowledge of the stage and position as a 
critic would have invited them. I was really 
glad of this, being unwilling to give the idea 
that I was working the one profession so as to 
help me in the other. 

However, two important ones were brought 
to me, Fraser v. George Edwardes and Scholtz 
v. Fenn. 

The former was by Captain Fraser, then, I 
believe, aide-de-camp to the Governor of Burma, 
a pleasant man, who had a real gift as a writer 
of light drama and lyrics. He sent the book 
of a musical comedy called The Hanjiahn or 
The Lotus Girl to the late George Edwardes, and 
for a long time it seemed likely to get produced, 
but, in the end, it was rejected by that famous 
manager. Not very long after, The Czngalee 
by J. T. Tanner, with music by my old school- 
fellow, Lionel Monckton, and Paul Rubens— 
none of the three now alive—was presented at 
Daly’s Theatre, the date being the 5th of March, 
1904, and a little while later I was asked to 
advise whether it could be proved to have been 
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taken from the play by Captain Fraser. In 
consequence of my advice a writ for infringement 
of copyright was issued against George Edwardes, 
and the case came on before Darling, J., and a 
special jury in April, 1905. Mr. Eldon Bankes, 
K.C., was my leader: on the other side were 
Rufus Isaacs, K.C., Charles, or ‘‘ Charlie” Guill, 
K.C., about whom I have already written, and 
Norman Craig. Of fourteen people connected 
with the case whose portraits appeared in the 
Sketch of the 5th of April, 1905, not less than 
seven are no longer alive. 

The case was heard on six days, during which 
the learned Judge made innumerable small jokes. 
Rufus Isaacs retired from ill-health after the 
first day, and Gill made the mistake of cross- 
examining the plaintiff on the lines of the action 
being bogus, and in the nature of a sort of 
blackmail: the Captain was so obviously an 
honourable gentleman that the Judge and jury 
disliked this. 

Many theatrical people were called as witnesses 
in The Cingalee case, the defence being a denial 
that the piece was in any respect borrowed 
from Fraser’s work, and, of course, an accidental 
resemblance was not actionable. For a long 
time the issue seemed uncertain. One day the 
solicitor, Mr. G. J. Vanderpump, handed me a 
letter addressed to Captain Fraser by a man— 
T will call him X—who had done a great deal 
of work for George Edwardes: in it was a 
passage to this effect, “I always told you that 
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you would be robbed of your play if it got into 
the hands of Edwardes’ gang.” The solicitor 
said: “They are going to call X.” 

Of course, I showed the letter to Bankes, who 
promptly suggested that he could not use it, 
since to do so would greatly injure X. To 
which I replied that we could not consider that 
matter—it was a question for the plaintiff, not 
for us. X was put into the box and gave evidence 
—very fairly, I think, for the defendant. ‘Then, 
after a whispered protest, my leader reluctantly 
asked Mr. X to look at the letter. He &’dmitted 
the handwriting, and was then asked to read it 
aloud. When he came to the painful passage 
he gasped, and stumbled through it with difh- 
culty. At the end a cruel silence. After this 
the case dragged on with an obvious ending. 
Unfortunately, the jury gave us too much, for 
they awarded three thousand pounds as damages. 
The consequence was that we got notice of 
an application for a new trial and so agreed to 
take a good deal less: I forget the amount. 

Once or twice my leader has talked to me 
about that letter, and the question whether he was 
bound to use it. I am sure that he was, but 
certainly it injured Mr. X seriously for a time. 

My fees in the case were forty guineas with 
the brief and five refreshers of twenty-five each, 
and the interlocutories came to forty-nine guineas. 

It seems only fair to add that we all came to 
the conclusion ultimately, that although there 
had been an improper use of Captain Fraser’s 
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manuscript, and George Edwardes was clearly 
liable, he had no knowledge of the fact that 
The Cingalee was to any extent taken from the 
plaintiff's piece, and even after the verdict, 
believed that the resemblances were accidental. 

The defendant in Scholtz v. Fenn was F. M. 
Fenn, son of a once popular writer, G. Manville 
Fenn, and himself a dramatic critic and author, 
or part author of some clever plays. He wrote 
the book of a comic opera entitled Amasis, the 
music for which was composed by Mr. P. M. 
Faraday, who, at his office in Chancery Lane, 
was a rating expert and surveyor, whilst at 
Aldeburgh he was a musician of very considerable 
talent and a sound golfer. Amasis, presented at 
the Duke of York’s in 1906, was fairly successful, 
but had a shorter run than was deserved by it, 
probably because it was a trifle dry and subtle— 
a little ““ highbrow ” to use the tiresome modern 
term, both in music and book. [I liked it very 
much. 

A man named Scholtz brought an action 
alleging that the book had been taken wholly 
or in part from an unpublished piece written by 
him and sent to Faraday. The defence was a 
complete denial of any borrowing. ‘The case 
came before the late Mr. Justice Jelf and a jury, 
in November, 1908. Luckily, I induced the 
judge to press Hales, my opponent, to have the 
case tried without a jury, and Hales consented 
to this, reluctantly. However, after the opening 
speech the Judge was obviously much impressed 
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by the plaintiffs case. Jelf, J., formerly a great 
advocate, and always a charming man, like some 
other brilliant advocates, such as ‘“‘ Monty” 
Lush, was not a very good judge. Both were 
courteous, patient, conscientious and _ most 
anxious to do justice, but had great difficulty in 
keeping their minds open. Often at an early 
stage they formed a strong view and thereafter 
fought for it unconsciously. 

Now there was some evidence which showed 
that Fenn might have had an opportunity of 
seeing the plaintiff's MS., but none that’ he had 
seen it, and there were Eemibinees In point 
of fact, these resemblances were generic, Both 
writers had chosen Egypt as the setting of their 
piece and, of course, introduced a sacred cat, 
and made what may be called the customary 
jokes about cats and their nine lives and so on. 
In my opinion, given the necessary style of the 
two works, the current theatrical ideas and the 
fact that both writers set their works in the 
land of the Pharaohs and the apparent coincidences 
were just what might have been expected, and 
offered no evidence of plagiarism. We put 
my old friend, William Archer, into the box, 
and his evidence was favourable to the defence. 
The case lasted seven or eight days, during a 
large part of which I was addressing an obviously 
hostile but patient Judge, whom I often pulled 
round—for a while only. Some lines about the 
nine lives of the cat were fatal. Consequently, 
he gave a considered judgment against us. 
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Authors,” took up the matter, and we went to 
appeal, the Society employing their own solicitors, 
Messrs. Field, Roscoe & Co., in place of my old 
clients, Bull & Bull, who had acted in the Court 
below. Mr. Eldon Bankes, K.C., was briefed 
to lead me, and on the other side was the late 
Montague Shearman, K.C., once a famous athlete 
—a very able advocate, with a large practice in 
money-lending cases and generally. I remember 
a superb cross-examination by him when leading 
me for the Daily Chronicle in an action brought 
by one Bagge in connection with a scheme for 
running Edgar Wallace asa company. Shearman 
became a Judge and a good Judge, too, but 
rather over-talkative on the bench. 

I opened the appeal, for my leader was in 
another Court, but in a few minutes he arrived 
and so did a messenger from Westminster, almost 
out of breath, to say that the Broadstairs Pier 
and Harbour Bill was on, and that my leader 
and also my junior, Hutchinson—a very able 
man who died prematurely—were both absent. 
Mr. Bankes “took over,’ and I fled to the 
House. Poor Shearman, who had told me that 
he did not like his case, was soon called on and 
cut short. ‘The Court made fun of the judgment 
below, and allowed the appeal with the usual 
“ trimmings ’’—costs here and below. We might 
have had a tough job but for getting rid of the 
jury, since the findings of a jury have far greater 
weight before the Court of Appeal than the 
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decision of a judge alone: this is on technical 
grounds, for some Judges of the Court of Appeal 
have a rather contemptuous opinion of juries. 

In the Court below I had a fee of twenty 
guineas and refreshers of ten, and on Appeal 
there was a fee of twenty guineas, two-thirds of 
my leaders’ thirty, the interlocutories amounted 
to thirty-six guineas, 

A word about the affair at Westminster. The 
Broadstairs U.D.C. desired to grab the local 
Pier and Harbour, which were run by , trustees 
or Commissioners, under some elderly Acts of 
Parliament, and had presented a Bill to Par- 
liament for compulsory acquisition. My two 
colleagues and I were for the trustees or Pier 
Commissioners, who naturally opposed the 
measure. In consequence of the absence of all 
the three Counsel for the Commissioners when 
the Bill came before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, the Promoters of the Bill opened 
very briefly, and put their principal witness into 
the box hoping that he would escape cross- 
examination; but I got to the Committee Room 
before his examination-in-chief was closed, and 
whilst he was giving his “impressions”? about 
the state of feeling in Broadstairs. I jumped up 
and objected, protesting that he must only 
state facts, and such as were within his own 
knowledge, and not give his “ impressions.” 
There was horror in the Committee Room! 

The opposing Counsel, with a smile, remarked 
that such evidence was always received by a 
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Parliamentary Committee. ‘The chairman, Lord 
Desborough, nodded his assent. 

“But it isn’t evidence,” said I, and argued 
fiercely. The Committee listened: my opponent 
replied. The chairman whispered to his brother 
members. They rose, retired, came back a 
little later and Lord Desborough announced that 
in their view the objection, though most unusual, 
was sound, and the witness must stick to facts. 
He had no facts to stick to. In the end the 
Committee threw out the Bill, and the last that 
I saw of the matter was the pier-master rushing 
off to send a telegram ordering the flag to be 
raised on the pier as a token of victory. My 
brief fee was seventy-five guineas; the solicitors 
were Messrs. Bull & Bull, and the Parliamentary 
agents, Messrs. Batten Proffitt & Scott. 

This was my first Parliamentary Bill—I never 
got another—perhaps my revolutionary tactics 
frightened off the practitioners. 

“But why,” the gentle reader (if any) may 
ask, “‘ were you not before the Committee when 
the Bill was opened, you ought to have been?” 

“ Because,” I reply, “I have not the gift of 
Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, of being in two places 
at once.” 

The clashing of cases is the bugbear of the 
bar. The most scrupulous get caught occasion- 
ally. Cases drop into the list sometimes with 
cataclysmic rapidity, or they keep out against 
all human calculation. I have discovered at 
three-thirty p.m. that three actions in which I 
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was briefed would all be in the list next day, 
though the briefs had been delivered weeks 
apart and, according to all human calculation, 
the cases could not come on together. The 
clerk who could guess correctly when a case 
will come on would be worth his weight in 
radium. I have returned shoals of briefs in 
order to avoid a clash, only to find that I need 
not have done so, for there would have been 
no clash. I have read up a long, heavy, dull 
case expecting it to be tried in the Easter Sittings 
and it was not; and re-read it when it’ seemed 
certain to be reached before the Long Vacation and 
it was not; and then, after nearly three months, 
had to go through it all once more! And the 
re-reading is almost as bad as the first reading. 
Sometimes there are twenty-four Courts sitting 
in the Royal Courts and at others less than 
half of that number. The length of cases cannot 
be judged. Spencer Bower, K.C., led me in 
one that lasted twenty-one days, and we were 
told at first that it was practically undefended, 
and would only take an hour or so: it was 
Carpenter v. Higgins, and brought about the 
smash of the Charing Cross Bank, the liquidation 
of the Petroleum Oil Trust, and the prosecution 
and imprisonment of Carpenter, the owner of 
the Charing Cross Bank. E. Marshall-Hall, 
K.C., told me that Bottomley’s prosecution of 
Bigland was good for a fourteen days’ trial: I 
had a “‘ watching brief,” and in order to watch 
personally—as I promised—I returned several 
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briefs: it lasted less than an hour, but I got back 
none of the returned briefs. A collapse of cases 
on circuit, the unexpected illness of a witness, 
the sudden settlement of a case, all these and half 
a dozen other matters will bring on trials unex- 
pectedly. 

Most Counsel are conscientious, and do not 
take cases likely to clash, but sooner or later 
trouble comes from incalculable causes not under 
their control. And think of the strain of having 
two or three heavy cases on at once, and being 
obliged to switch off from one to the other and 
keep clear in ones mind and separate, different 
sets of facts, figures, persons and documents ! 

Another theatrical case that promised a fine 
fight was Gandillot v. George Edwardes, in 1905, 
an action alleging that The Girl from Kays 
infringed the copyright of the French plaintiff, 
and involving difficult questions of International 
Copyright Law. At the request of my leader, 
Mr. Eldon Bankes, K.C., I prepared a sort of 
diagram—like a pedigree table—of the numerous 
Acts and Conventions. My leader, who, unlike 
some silks, was always very generous in reference 
to the work of his junior, handed it to Darling, 
J., mentioning the authorship. “‘ Charlie” Gill, 
K.C., was leading Mr. Scrutton, author of a book 
on Copyright, and now president of the second 
Appeal Court. 

““T shall be interested, Mr. Gill,” said the 
Judge with a merry smile, “ to hear you expound 
this tangled document.” 
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“ Afraid not, m’lud, I fear I shall be elsewhere 
when the time comes, but my learned friend, 
Mr. Scrutton, will enjoy the task.” 

The case was settled, and I got a twenty-five 
guinea brief and thirty-one guineas on inter- 
locutories, 

The point of Gill’s remark was that according 
to the practice of the Courts he, as leader, would 
have had to deal with the Copyright point if 
present when it was raised, and he intended to 
be absent. This practice is sometimes incon- 
venient, and leads to quaint disappearances. I 
remember many years ago having a leader whose 
brief was given to him out of pure—or impure 
friendship—for he had no practice, and his only 
bar was at “The Rainbow” and/or—to use a 
lawyer’s phrase—“ The Mitre,” and/or “The 
Devereux.” So it was arranged that he should 
stay out of Court whilst the case was being tried. 
I fought the case during the morning; it was 
an action for damages caused by an accident to 
the buxom wife of a baker. By two o’clock 
the defendant’s case was on and, to my horror, 
my leader appeared by my side, for he was not 
a silk, his wig awry, his bands soiled and crooked, 
and obviously he had been, during lunch, to all 
the three taverns and, it may be, others as well. 

“Do go away, my dear man,” said I, “ their 
first and chief witness has to be cross-examined.” 

‘Goin’ cross-examine him myself, heard the 
case during the mornin’ sitting in mufti—up in 
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Luckily, the friendly solicitor saw what was 
happening and dashed up, “ Come along, old 
chap,” he said, “‘ and have one.” 

He went and had one, or more—but what if 
he hadn’t gone? for he was entitled to do the 
cross-examination. We won—got three hundred 
pounds despite a hostile summing up by Mathew, 
J., the able, almost voiceless Judge who founded 
the valuable Commercial Court, and hardly ever 
allowed particulars or interrogatories and begat 
the popular “ Theo,” brilliant black and white 
artist, clever humorist, author of Forensic Fables, 
now an advocate with a big practice. 

Then came a quaint incident—for me unique. 
The buxom plaintiff when we got into the 
corridor flung her powerful arms round my 
neck and gave me a boisterous kiss right under 
the nose of my wife and of her own husband as 
well as mine. My fee was seven guineas on the 
brief, and one boisterous kiss: but there was no 
clerk’s fee about the kiss, though my clerk was 
named Lovejoy. 

This practice of the Court is weakening nowa- 
days: we grow more flexible. There is another 
practice which once caused me keen suffering. 
I was the Junior in a patent action. It was about 
a method of turning on, or off, part of the light 
of an electric lamp, a useful idea, which so far 
as I know, has never been got on a business 
basis, presumably some mechanical difficulty 
exists. I did not want to take the case because 
of my incapacity to do scientific work, as to which 
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see Chapter VII, but on pressure accepted the 
brief with the promise of a leader who was to 
do all the work in the Court. 

The promise was fulfilled, and the late Thomas 
Terrell, K.C., was the leader—a very able, 
successful, cocksure man, who led me also in 
the great “ Diabolo” trade name case. He had 
a big patent practice, and also he gave noble 
dinners, wrote novels and plays, invented things, 
and played the flute—or was it the violin ?—and 
was the author of Terre// on Patents—the leading 
text book. We once wrote a three act farce 
together, the MS. of which his clerk was wise 
enough to lose or burn as soon as it was finished, 
and not being Carlyles we dropped the matter. 
His clever son, Courtney, is now Chief Justice of 
Bihar and Orissa. 

We were for the defence, and Lewis Edmunds, 
K.C., who also wrote a book on patent law, and 
W. L. Richards were against us. When we had 
called all our witnesses my leader got up. “‘ My 
Words .ne3*: 

“Mr. Spence will sum up the defendants 
case,” interrupted the Judge. It was Swinfen 
Eady about whom I have already written briefly. 

‘But, my Lord, my client would prefer, and 
I’m sure my learned friend will not object.” 

“That has nothing to do with it, Mr. Terrell, 
Mr. Spence is here, and by the practice of the 
Court he should sum your case and he will.” 
Probably the Judge saw that I looked terror- 
stricken, so he kindly added, “It is a quarter- 
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past three and perhaps he would prefer to begin 
his address to me to-morrow morning.” 

Twelve hectic hours or so I spent studying 
specifications and being coached about amperes 
and volts and watts and resistances which I forgot 
afterwards, until I was in the leading case of the 
Attorney General against the Hackney Borough 
Council (1918) 1 Ch. 372 and had to dig them 
up in my memory and also learn about peaks 
and load factors and other wild fowl in order 
to deal—successfully—with a charge of undue 
preference, a merry, thrilling topic. 

Next day I was glib for about two hours or 
so, and the Judge who decided against us, 
handed me a bouquet or, at least a button hole, 
in his judgment—pure flattery no doubt, but 
very welcome. The case is reported, 25 R.P.C., 
p- 461. My brief fee was eight guineas, and I 
had one refresher of seven guineas; the inter- 
locutories came to twelve guineas. 

The biggest case in which I ever appeared as 
regards amount at stake was the Grand Trunk 
Pacific against the King which came before the 
Privy Council. For fifteen years or a little 
more I appeared in all the cases of the Grand 
Trunk and the Grand Trunk Pacific before the 
tremendous tribunal, and there were a good 
many of them. Messrs, Batten, Proffitt & Scott 
instructed me. Suddenly came a change of 
administration, new solicitors were appointed and 
I was dropped “ Ker-Blunk.” One of the 
terrors of the barrister’s life—unless he is high 
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up in the tree—is the constant possibility of 
losing a valuable client through no fault of his 
own: a marriage occurs, or a death, or change 
of partnership and promptly the instructions and 
briefs which used to come to X are sent to Y 
and crash goes a substantial slice of X’s income. 

The Privy Council is a curious affair as a 
judicial institution. Here is the biggest Tribunal 
that has ever existed. It sits as the Final Court 
of Appeal from the Law Courts in the Indian 
Empire and the whole collection of Dominions, 
Commonwealths, Unions, Colonies, Proteétorates, 
Dependencies, Mandated territories, the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man which constitute the 
colossal, picturesque, and perhaps ramshackle 
British Empire—also it entertains certain ecclesias- 
tical appeals and has other jurisdictions. In 
theory it is the King himself sitting in Council 
who hears the appeals, but I believe that no 
monarch has assisted in the flesh since the learned, 
foolish James I was present, and he only on one 
day when he found it to be impossible to make 
up his mind. Yet until lately a vacant seat was 
left for the King. 

The Judges are called a ““ Committee ” and the 
form of their judgment is that “‘ Their Lordships 
will humbly advise His Majesty that the appeal 
be allowed ’’—or dismissed. It sits in two 
divisions, one for the Indian appeals and the other 
for the rest of them. 

All their work is done without splendour, or 
luxury or even comfort. The first division is 
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in a sort of big board room with a kind of pen 
for Counsel and a table now parallel with the 
advocates at which sit some robeless elderly 
gentlemen. In my young days the table was 
at right angles, and the presiding Judge sat at 
the far end, so it was almost impossible to hear 
what he said. The second division sits in a 
smaller room often over-crowded and with 
insufficient space for the Judges and Counsel. 
For lunch the barristers retire to a dusty little 
library, and in my old days used to find their 
dishes piled in the fireplace, and if they forgot, 
or were not in a position to give an order in 
advance they had to grab the lunch of someone 
else or go hungry: I believe and hope that the 
luncheon arrangements are better nowadays. 
Everything is awkward, inconvenient, amateur- 
ish and profoundly British in the muddling along, 
and on the whole the tribunal does very well, 
though at times well-founded murmurs come 
from across the water that there are members of 
the Committee who sit after their day is done. 
I remember once on a summer afternoon watching 
one member of the Committee go quietly to 
sleep—no wonder, for the day was hot, the case 
dreary, and the Counsel dull. The member was 
a mighty angler, and to my quiet amusement 
I saw his wrinkled right hand begin to go round 
and round whilst his left was firmly closed. 
Poor old man, he was dreaming happily of 
playing a fish—not a very big one I fancy. He 


never landed it, for his neighbour quietly and 
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discreetly woke him up before the splendid 
moment arrived. 

Sleep in Court: how hard to resist it some- 
times! The silver-tongued Coleridge, L.CJ., 
sometimes failed, but he was very artful, and when, 
after a gentle, refreshing slumber of ten minutes 
or thereabouts he awoke, he still kept his eyes 
closed and listened carefully and then, opening 
them slowly, asked some shrewd, pertinent 
questions and made the general world believe 
that he had been awake all the time, thinking 
with his eyes closed. I have for many, years 
had the valuable gift of being able to snatch five 
or ten minutes’ sleep when a chance offered—the 
Probate or Bar Library was generally my place 
of refuge—and I always woke (and still wake) 
all alive and alert as I do in the morning. 
In the days of overwork and short hours in bed 
this gift was of great value: it deserves cultivation 
by all brain workers. 

However, to get back to the case, which was 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway v. Rex (1911) 
A.C, 204, and raised the question whether the 
Canadian Government had to pay to the railway 
a sum ultimately amounting to five million 
pounds or not. The Supreme Court of Canada, 
on a reference, decided against the railway so I 
was instructed to settle a petition for leave to 
appeal, and this was granted, on the application 
of Sir John Simon, with me as Junior. Unluckily 
for me, before the case was heard Sir John 
became Solicitor-General and could not take the 
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brief. It was offered to Sir Edward Carson who 
refused it on the ground that we were dead 
wrong and had not a leg to stand upon. UIti- 
mately Sir Robert Finlay, K.C., afterwards Lord 
Chancellor, and Mr. Atkin, K.C., were briefed 
to lead me, and on the other side were Mr. 
Newcombe, K.C., of the Canadian Bar, and Mr. 
Theobald Matthew. We won, and it is quaint 
to see from the Law Times reports (L.T. 105, 
p- 654) how six questions answered one way in 
Canada were answered in the other over here. 

After the case was over a Canadian Counsel 
said to me, ‘“‘ You boys will be able to take two 
or three years’ holiday on your fées over such 
a win.” 

“My fees,” I replied, “are two-thirds of 
Atkin’s, and his two-thirds of Finlay’s and he 
took wr stan: 

‘“* Well, what did he take?” 

“Two hundred and twenty-five guineas.” 

My Canadian friend collapsed. 

People talk in wrath and horror of the magni- 
tude of English Counsel’s fees—let them ask 
what fees are paid across the Atlantic where 
percentages are in fashion. Counsel in this case 
on the winning side got about five hundred 
guineas among them; it is difficult to speak of 
that as a percentage on five million pounds. 


CHAPTER XX 


A case about the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society 
was curiously thrilling—the word “ dramatic” 
is appropriate, but has become too much over- 
worked by sub-editors for further use. In the 
year 1900 “ The Hearts of Oak Benefit ” Society, 
for which I did a good deal of work, bought a 
site in the Euston Road, having outgrown its 
offices in Charlotte Street. A man named 
Meaby, the surveyor of the society acted for it 
on the purchase. A year or so later the society 
had a competition for plans for its new offices 
and Meaby decided to compete. He had some 
knowledge of building, but was not an architect, 
so he took into partnership a man named Webbe, 
who had more talent than business as architect. 
The competition was on the usual lines: Meaby 
and his friend won the second prize, but somehow 
it came about that their plans were adopted and 
with them came the right to act as architects 
on the erection of the offices—a matter of five 
per cent. on the total cost which was to be 
fifty-five thousand pounds. 

However, when the Meaby & Co. plans— 
very pretty plans—were submitted to the harsh 
practical test of getting tenders for erection it 
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was found that builders would not carry them 
out for fifty-five thousand pounds, the estimated 
and stipulated amount, or, indeed, for less than 
ninety-five thousand pounds! ‘There was a fine 
to do about this; glorious squabbles arose, and 
negotiations took place, and there came a big 
schism in the society; for Meaby had many 
friends in it. However, the managing body 
acted firmly, and shelved the Meaby plans and 
employed other architects, under whose direction 
the present building was erected. 

Meaby and his partner brought an action 
alleging breach of contract to employ them as 
architects, and carry out their plans ‘with certain 
modifications, and claiming three thousand three 
hundred and seventy-four pounds. ‘The society 
decided to fight. Now the matter was compli- 
cated by allegations and denials of agreed modi- 
fications and compromises which raised issues of fact 
between Meaby and members of the management 
of the society, so the question whether Meaby 
was a truthful man became of great importance. 

The firm of Capel, Cure & Ball were solicitors 
for the society and the partner in the firm who 
attended to the matter was the C. M. E. Wynne 
already mentioned. ‘There came to his ears a 
rumour that on the purchase of the site the 
vendor had given to Meaby an agreeable pot 
de vin or douceur or bakshish or graft (it is strange 
and good that we have no graceful English 
euphemism for bribe), in the shape of two 
thousand pounds in bank notes. 
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Wynne was on the war path swiftly, and 
acted with amazing skill. He had a difficult job, 
for Meaby, who was well aware that he had 
acted wrongfully, and also was liable to hand 
over the bribe to the society, had taken a lot 
of trouble to conceal the transaction, and, of 
course, the vendor was unapproachable, since his 
position was little better than that of Meaby. 

It was unlucky for Meaby that he had an 
expert, if amateur, detective after him! For 
when we were in a consultation room at the Law 
Courts waiting for the case to be called on, a 
gentleman from the Bank of England produced to 
us nineteen bank notes of one hundred pounds each 
all traced by Wynne to Meaby and dealt with by 
him in different ways. The twentieth was never 
traced. I told the gentleman to divide them into 
batches stowed away in different pockets and not 
to mention needlessly that he had any save the 
one—or more—specifically asked for each time. 

My leader was R. B. D. Acland, K.C., an able, 
charming man, since dead, to the sorrow of many 
of us, and he had a hundred guineas on his brief 
and I my proportionate two-thirds—the fees 
would have been more than twice as much 
nowadays, for the papers with plans and quanti- 
ties, etc., were very heavy. The Judge was 
J. C. Lawrence, commonly called “ Long 
Lawrence,” an immense, simple man of much 
common sense and no great Common Law. 

The plaintiff’s leader was Spencer Bower, 
K.C.—son-in-law of Sir Charles Wyndham— 
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who, of late, has written several truly learned 
text books on legal topics that are quaintly 
interesting, boldly original and of much value. 
With him were Ernest E. Wild, now Sir Ernest 
E, Wild, K.C., Recorder of the City of London, 
and Artemus Jones, now a silk, who afterwards 
was plaintiff in a famous action for libel against 
the Sunday Chronicle, in which he recovered 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty pounds, 
and held his verdict in the Lords where dicta 
were uttered that have troubled lawyers ever 
since. ‘The Court was packed with members of 
the society, most of them friendly to the plaintiff. 

Meaby was put into the witness: box and got 
on very well for a time. He was an excellent 
smooth-water witness. ‘Then came Acland’s turn 
to cross-examine him; how I envied him; a cross- 
examination with such a hand of cards—nineteen 
trumps—rarely comes to an advocate. 

There was much effective cross-examination 
about the curious circumstances of the purchase 
of the site and also concerning the swollen cost 
of the building before Acland came to the bribe. 

Had Meaby received a bribe in connection 
with the purchase? A scornful ‘“‘ No.” 

Had he received two thousand pounds from 
anyone at about the time of the sale? A derisive 
denial. 

Had he at about that time received twenty 
banknotes of one hundred pounds? Another 
derisive denial. 

Had he received one? A sharp-""-Non-’ 
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Had he a banking account then? No. 

The Bank of England official produced one 
note on request. It was handed up to Meaby. 
He looked at the back and saw his name on it. 
Of course, no bank or public office has the right 
to require anybody to endorse a bank-note, but 
they often do. Meaby after a time recollected 
the note, and told quite a pretty story about it. 

““ Not much in this, Mr. Acland,” said the 
Judge, and Meaby gave a sigh of relief. 

“ Will the official produce three notes number 
So and So, and So and So, and So and So,” He 
did. 

Meaby looked at them. There was no name 
on the back, and he denied them. 

“Will the gentleman from the Tottenham 
Court Road branch of the X Bank produce his 
ledger with letter M of the year, 1901.” He did. 
There was an account in the name of Meaby 
and the three notes were shown to have been paid 
into it. The specimen signature was identified. 

Then with a gulp the witness recollected the 
three notes and told another pretty story—quite 
a work of art. 

“Very queer, Mr. Meaby,” observed ‘“‘ Long 
Lawrence,” “ you’d forgotten four banknotes of 
one hundred pounds—not a common thing. 
Any more, Mr. Acland?” 

“Oh yes, my Lord, the next lot is a little 
batch of six paid into an account opened six 
months after the sale at the Cheapside Branch 
of the X Bank.” 
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The notes were handed to the Judge. 

‘* Never saw such a lot of hundred pound notes 
in my life,” said the Judge. ““ Now, Mr. Meaby— 
what about ’em—d’you want ’em proved?” 

“If you please, my Lord’’—the proving 
took some time, which he wanted. One could 
see the man ageing in the box at the rate of an 
hour or so per minute, 

At last came a story about the six, not so neat 
as the others, nor told confidently—there were 
awkward pauses in it during which one could 
hear, or rather feel, suppressed murmurs in the 
audience. The atmosphere had changed. The 
friendly members of the crowd were dashed, the 
hostile triumphant, and somehow we, and Meaby, 
knew of this change without there being any 
tangible evidence of it. 

At the end of the story the Judge said, ‘‘ Well 
we've had ten—it’s not like the Ten Little 
Niggers”—a gasp of laughter of relief in 
Court—“ it’s the other way about—they grow. 
Any more, Mr. Acland?” 

“’T'wo more batches amounting to nine more— 
one has not been traced, it has never got back 
to the Bank of England.” 

‘ T notice, Mr. Bower,” said the Judge gravely, 
“that the numbers are consecutive. It’s five 
minutes past one—I’ll adjourn until two o’clock, 
and that will give you a chance of discussing 
the position with your client.” 

Back we were again at two, the jury and 
audience all agog. 
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‘“T think,” said Meaby’s leader, “‘ that after 
what has happened—well, er, you see the question 
of these notes is not relevant except as to credit 
—TI shall not invite the jury to accept any state- 
ment of the witness that is contradicted by any 
credible witness on the other side.” 

This did not satisfy the Judge and there was 
some further discussion interrupted by the jury, 
the foreman of which stated that they con- 
sidered that they had heard enough of the case. 

Mr. Webbe was put into the box to deny that 
he knew anything about the bribe, and there 
was no reason to suppose that he had acted 
improperly. So there was a judgment for the 
society with costs, and the Euston Road was 
jubilant with song over the glorious victory. 

My leader in this case, R. B. D. Acland, was 
the father of a handsome young lady named 
Ruth, whose remarkable singing is an important 
element in the musical attractions of Newbury. 

Meaby fied from the country to the vexation 
of the Judge, who, during the adjournment, 
had sent for a warrant in order to have him 
arrested for perjury—however, the Associate 
induced him not to use it—a regrettable error. 
However, the Law was wroth; appropriate 
extradition proceedings were taken, and the man 
was arrested in Portugal, where he had got the 
job of building a jail. I had the paid privilege 
of “‘ watching ” his trial at the Old Bailey when 
he got a substantial sentence by Grantham, J., 


for perjury. 


CHAPTER XxXI 


Tuis chapter deals with a big piece of litigation 
in which I was concerned lucratively and it had 
the rare, if not unique, distinction of evoking 
some important decisions on points of practice 
and even principle which have never been 
reported. ‘The affair was so complicated that at 
an early stage the reporters shunned a Pollak v. 
Campbell case on the numerous appearances in 
the Divisional Court, the Court of Appeal and the 
Houseof ‘Lords: Indeed so far tase’ know, 
the only report ever published in a law paper 
or The Times was of the three hearings in the 
Lords in one of the six actions. 

For a long time a firm of wax and _ tallow 
merchants carried on business successfully in the 
city with an office in St. Mary Axe—where I 
fancy was once the office of a famous magician 
named Mr. John Wellington Wells. In the year 
1912 the firm, which bore the style of Donald 
Campbell & Co., decided to enlarge the scope 
of its enterprise, so in January it took into its 
employment one Raymond Anselmo Pollak, a 
foreigner with much experience of business in 
Eastern commodities, and a strong accent, the 
exact nature of which would have puzzled 
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Professor Higgins—there was, I think, no trace 
of “the Sledded Polack ”’ about it. An Eastern 
department was organized by Mr. Pollak,— 
and he as the manager took a half share of 
profits of it. 

In 1912 and 1913 all went well, and the 
agreement was renewed. During the war and 
up to the end of 1918 the business of the firm 
flourished colossally, and a very large element 
consisted of the profits earned by Mr. Pollak’s 
department. In January, 1918, it was agreed 
that the business should be turned into a public 
company, not for the common purpose of plant- 
ing adud” on the public or drawing cash, but 
mainly and properly in order to simplify the 
position of the parties. For, in addition to manag- 
ing the Eastern department, the energetic Mr. 
Pollak had entered into a large mass of lucrative 
speculations outside it, and one of the three 
members of the firm took a half share of the 
profits of these outside transactions and this half 
share was divided by him with his partners. A 
company called Donald Campbell & Co., Ltd., 
was formed, and began business on the 3oth 
September, 1919, with a capital of five hundred 
thousand pounds in ordinary shares, the firm 
receiving in cash only thirty seven thousand five 
hundred pounds which Mr. Pollak put in. 

The company flourished at first, and in March, 
1920, declared an interim dividend at the rate 
of twenty per cent., which no one has ever 
alleged to have been paid improperly; but 
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already the boom in commodities was abating, 
and then the big slump came so swiftly that 
in March, 1921, the company went into voluntary 
liquidation, and has distributed among _ its 
creditors only a few shillings in the pound. In 
the meantime the fair weather friendship between 
Mr. Pollak and the firm had changed into fierce 
hostility, and the foreign gentleman believing 
in the phrase about getting “ his blow in fust ”— 
though probably not acquainted with it—started 
three actions in November, 1920, two against 
the firm and one against the company. 

One of the actions against the firm was for 
an account of the share of profits alleged to be 
due to him as the manager of the Eastern 
department and bore the official number 2564. 
This case, after tremendous interlocutory pro- 
ceedings, was tried before the Official Referee, 
Mr. Scott, and as the result of many days’ 
hearing and a reference of figures to the late 
Sir Arthur Whinney, whose admirable report 
cost a lot of money, a complicated judgment 
was given in favour of Mr. Pollak for a large 
amount and certain costs. In due course came 
an appeal before Salter, J., and Talbot, J., sitting 
as a Divisional Court, and they after a hearing 
of twenty-three days—of unmitigated dullness— 
gave judgment for plaintiffs for a much bigger sum 
and refused a stay of execution except upon the 
condition of that sum being brought into Court! 
Off we went to the Court of Appeal, and after a 
tough struggle got a stay on reasonable terms. 
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In summer 1926 the Appeal came on, but after 
three or four days there was a general settlement 
between the parties of all outstanding matters 
including a heavy action called No. 1888, 
begun by Mr. Pollak, and also, so far as the 
firm were concerned, an action No. 2553 begun 
in 1920. 

Now the firm had attempted to counter in 
the action No. 2564 by attacking Mr. Pollak 
and had put in a counter-claim against him and 
one Boris Said, but this was struck out (reluctantly) 
by the Gcurk of Appeal on technical grounds 
—an unfortunate disastrous victory for Mr. 
Pollak. 

For in May, 1921, the firm issued a writ against 
Mr. Pollak and Boris Said, and next month Sir 
William Plender, the liquidator of the Company 
began an action against the pair of them. There 
had been heavy speculations in the name of 
Boris Said at first with the firm and then with 
the company in sago-flour, ginger, pepper, jute, 
Rangoon beans, copper, menthol, peppermint 
oil and rubber, a rather miscellaneous bag. 

The speculations by Mr. B. Said in the time 
of the firm resulted in a profit of nine thousand 
three hundred and seventy-two pounds which 
was duly paid to him and he immediately handed 
over half of it to Mr. Pollak; but his transactions 
with the company were disastrous. The Ran- 
goon beans went down with a bang, and here 
was a loss to him of more than twenty thousand 
pounds in respect of them; copper, rubber and 
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pepper behaved very unkindly, and there was 
unsettled trouble about the jute. 

The firm’s action was for the amount of four 
thousand six hundred and eighty-six pounds 
received by Mr. Pollak from Mr. Said and their 
claim was based on the allegation that his interest 
in the speculations was concealed from his 
employers, the members of the firm: to this he 
replied that he had disclosed his interest. The 
company alleged that he was B. Said’s partner in 
the transactions with or through the company 
and liable to pay the loss sustained, and this was 
met by a denial of any interest in any of them. 

The two actions were consolidated in January, 
1922, and I went over to The Hague to examine 
Mr. Said. A quaint person he, of Russian 
birth, who at one time had been a theatrical 
manager in England, but at the period of my 
visit was an emissary to Holland of the Bolsheviks, 
and staying at a hotel surrounded by barbed 
wire and sentries—presumably to keep out his 
admirers. He spoke English at a tremendous 
pace, and with great inaccuracy; his evidence, 
though favourable to the plaintiffs, was very 
unsatisfactory, for when pressed by Mr. Wrot- 
tesley (now K.C.) the junior Counsel for Mr. 
Pollak, he imitated—doubtless without knowing 
it—the “‘ non mi ricordo”’ of the famous witness 
at the trial of Queen Caroline. 

In October, 1922, the case came on for trial 
before Darling, J., and a special jury; it lasted 
five days and ended by a verdict for all the 
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plaintiffs. Counsel for the plaintiffs with me 
were Sir Douglas Hogg, K.C., and Mr. 
Barrington Ward, K.C.; Mr. Pollak’s team con- 
sisted of the late Mr. Disturnal, Mr. Patrick 
Hastings—he had not then reached his knight- 
hood—Mr. Wrottesley and Mr. M. L. F. 
Elliott. 

Unfortunately for the plaintiffs—and perhaps 
for Mr. Pollak—the case was not well tried and 
the summing up was defective, so off went Mr. 
Pollak to the Court of Appeal, which, after a 
seven days’ hearing was convinced by Disturnal, 
who argued with immense ability, that there 
must be a new trial in the both cases so far as 
Mr. Pollak was concerned, but not as to the 
liability of Mr. Boris Said, who did not appeal. 
Were we downhearted? Oh no—there remained 
that last resource, the House of Lords, and 
we got there by January, 1924. The plaintiffs 
had the same Counsel as at the trial, and Mr. 
Pollak was represented by that prodigy of 
learning and pleasant humour the late Mr. 
J. B. Matthews, K.C., for poor Disturnal had 
died in the meantime—overwork is said to have 
killed him—and Mr. Wrottesley was the Junior. 
The “noble and learned lords’’—that is the 
mouthful used by them in addressing one another 
—who heard the appeal were Viscount Cave, 
L.C., Viscounts Finlay, Dunedin and Sumner 
and Lord Carson. It proved to be a six days’ 
affair. The House unanimously reversed the 
Court of Appeal as to the firm’s action and 
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restored the judgment in its favour, but by 
three to two—the minority being Lords Dunedin 
and Sumner, it affirmed the order for a new 
trial in the case by the company on the ground 
of mis- or rather non-direction. by Darling, J., 
whose directions to the jury were rather 
strongly criticized. 

Pollak made a desperate effort to avoid the 
new trial by trying to plead that, on what 
lawyers would call the Kendall v. Hamilton basis, 
the judgment against B. Said which was still 
standing, set him free, and the matter went to 
the Court of Appeal which was angry with Pollak 
and disallowed the pleading quite justly, on 
grounds a little inconsistent and perhaps not 
altogether logical. 

So there was a new trial before Branson, J., 
without a jury, and it began in January, 1925. 
Sir John Simon led for the plaintiff Company with 
Mr. Barrington Ward, K.C., and me; and for 
Pollak there was the late Sir Edward Marshall 
Hall, K.C., Mr. Eustace Hills, K.C., and Mr. 
Astell Burt. 

Poor Marshall Hall was at his best, indeed, 
I never heard him handle a civil case so well. 
He surprised us all by saying that in his youth 
he had been a clerk in the city and therefore was 
familiar with the dreadful commercial documents 
at which we toiled for many weary hours. On 
the ninth day the judge decided in favour of 
Pollak and then said ‘‘ Now what about the 
costs?” 
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Of course, we contended that Pollak ought not 
to have costs, saying that he had brought the 
litigation on himself, by his method of doing 
business. After a brief argument Branson, J., 
reserved the matter for discussion, and on the 
tenth day “deprived” the successful defendant 
of the costs of both the trials. Off to the Court 
of Appeal went the undaunted Pollak, and that 
Court—Bankes, L.J., Scrutton, L.J., and Atkin, 
L.J., after a two days’ argument set aside the 
order of Branson, J., as to costs and ordered the 
liquidator to pay Pollak’s costs of both the first 
trial before Darling, J., and the second before 
Branson, J., and of the appeal. 

“I’m not sure,” said Marshall Hall to me 
when we were unrobing, “that you won’t have 
a difficulty in getting to the Lords this time. 
There’s no appeal as to costs only.”’ And those 
were the last words I have ever heard him 
speak, 

We did have plenty of difficulty. 

There was, as I well knew, a sort of rule, 
home-made by the Lords, “that they would not 
hear an appeal about costs alone,’ and costs 
certainly were the only stake in the appeal 
which Barrington Ward and I advised. However, 
hoping to save a great expense we, before printing 
the record got the Appeal Committee of the 
Lords to hear Burt and me on the question 
whether the appeal was “ competent ’’—that is 
whether the House would throw it out without 
considering its merits because it “‘ was for costs 
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only.” The Committee, after argument, refused 
to decide the question, and said that it must be 
dealt with by the House itself. So we had to 
print the “ Record,” a heavy expense, quite 
uncertain whether it would ever be used. The 
Record is a bound book—ten and a half inches 
by eight—with the whole of the matter relied 
on, printed in it. We agreed as to the printing 
of one volume of 180 pages, and Pollak wanted 
another five hundred pages which we thought 
needless, so these were printed in a separate 
volume at his expense. Forty copies have to be 
lodged at the House. The cost of printing and 
binding the record on the first appeal to the 
Lords was £1,995 gs. 8d. 

We came on for hearing in July, 1926, before 
Viscount Cave, L.C., and Lords Shaw, Sumner, 
Parmoor and Blanesburgh. The popular and 
amiable Stuart Bevan, K.C., led Barrington 
Ward, K.C., and me (by then also a K.C.): William 
Jowitt, K.C., now Attorney-General for the 
Labour Party, and Astell Burt were for 
Pollak. The little pen in which Counsel sit 
with the solicitors—and stand when speaking— 
was crowded with law books, two layers of them 
on the floor, and for three days we argued whether 
the House would listen to the appeal. Then 
both sides dried up exhausted. A long pause: 
months went by and the little birds that are 
talkative in the Temple spoke of fierce discussion 
among “the noble and learned Lords” saying 
that the Lord Chancellor and Lord Blanesburgh 
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—the charming, brilliant Robert Younger of 
former days, he who drove shorthand writers to 
despair—were for us and the other three against. 
The little birds talked truly but still nothing 
happened. Then they talked again—Lord Par- 
moor—formerly Mr. Cripps—was said to have 
written a judgment against us and been persuaded 
to withdraw it. At the end of the year we were 
informed that the question—the preliminary 
question—was to be argued again so we all turned 
up—the silks in their uncomfortable full bottom 
wigs which tickle and scratch unpleasantly. 
Seven Lords this time—Viscounts Cave, L.C., the 
late Haldane, and Dunedin; and Lords Atkinson, 
Shaw, Blanesburgh, and Carson. Another three 
days in the pen and we were told that the 
objections of Pollak were over-ruled for reasons 
to be given later. On the 5th of May, 1927, 
came the judgment in our favour on the pre- 
liminary point, and we were to have all the costs of 
it. So after all this the appeal was to be heard 
on its merits, 

A smaller pause this time, for we were there 
again on the 18th May and for four days argued 
the merits of the appeal—that is the question 
whether Pollak ought to have the costs of the 
action and its two trials. Judgment was given 
on the 29th July and we won, but for reasons 
stated but beyond my comprehension, were not 
awarded costs. I have not yet met anyone who 
understood these reasons for not giving costs 
to us. 
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Theslittle affairis. reported (1927) "A. Cin. 
732 to 826. In the meantime, in fact before 
the case was argued in the Lords, Pollak had 
delivered his bill of costs in the action—a trifle 
of fifteen thousand pounds subject, of course, to 
taxation. 

I doubt whether Pollak is a fervent admirer of 
the House of Lords as a judicial institution. My 
own shocking view is that the House is an 
undesirable anomaly as a Court of Justice. It 
has not the logical basis of an appeal to the Privy 
Council which in theory is an appeal to the King 
by those who are not subject to the English or 
Scots tribunals) Why the inhabitants of this 
little island should have as a final Court of 
Appeal the House of Lords and not the House 
of Commons, or the pair of them, is a mere 
matter of history. Being very English I do 
not object to the institution merely because it 
is anomalous or illogical, but for the reason that 
on the whole it works badly. It is dilatory and 
very costly, whilst from time to time its com- 
position is most unsatisfactory because members 
sit on after they have become unsuitable through 
age. Moreover, from time to time the Tribunal 
has members who would not have been con- 
sidered desirable for the post of Lord Justice 
in Appeal. 

Dilatory; The petition on the appeal as to 
costs was presented in July, 1925. The first 
hearing was in June, 1926, the rehearing in 
May, 1927—two hearings on the question whether 
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the House would hear the Appeal! The actual 
hearing on the merits took place in May, 1927, 
and the judgment was given on the 2gth July, 
1926. ‘I'wo years between petition and judg- 
ment ! 

Costly? My brief fees on this second Appeal 
with the refreshers came to four hundred and fifty- 
five guineas from which it follows that the fees 
on our side to counsel on briefs and refreshers 
amounted to more than two thousand guineas 
to which may be added another two hundred or 
so for settling the case and petition, etc. « I have 
good reason to believe that the fees on the other 
side were at least as heavy. In addition were 
the costs of printing and binding and paper of 
two big volumes, one of one hundred and eighty 
and the other of five hundred pages, and the 
solicitor’s profit costs, including their charges 
for examining and checking the volumes, and 
the fees paid to the House itself. Certainly the 
costs on both sides were not far, if at all, short 
of ten thousand pounds! And all merely to 
discuss the question whether the House would 
hear the Appeal and afterwards to argue on 
printed documents to a small part of which was 
any reference made. 

Unsatisfactory: well, most of the English 
Lords who acted had been members of the Court 
of Appeal ex officio or otherwise, when of mature 
age and cannot be assumed to have become 
wiser or more learned—or younger—by a mere 
change of place and passage of time. 
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Anomalous: Why, to this day the decision in 
the Lords goes through the form of a collection 
of votes. The winding up is of the business 
“Question put” and “The contents have it” 
—or do not—as the case may be; and if anything 
has to be done as a result of the voting an 
application must be made by Counsel to the 
High Court for an order to enforce the votes of 
the Lords: more costs and delay. Theoretically 
to this day any member of the House of Lords 
is entitled to sit and vote. It will be noted 
also that it is an appeal from the King’s Judges 
not even theoretically to him but to the House 
of Lords. 

It must be remembered, too, that in fact 
though not form, many of the decisions of the 
House, whilst theoretically mere declarations of 
the existing Law in fact amount to actual legis- 
lation, real creation of laws binding the House 
and everyone else until altered by Statute. Why 
the ‘noble and learned Lords” should have 
this legislative power unassisted (or unhampered) 
by the Commons really is an accidental outcome 
of history. 

In my humble opinion—I am not quite sure 
of the humility—litigation should end in the 
Court of Appeal, but doubtless the constitution 
and character and practice of that institution 
would require careful consideration and revision 
before it became the Final Court of Appeal. 

At the time when I write the Pollak v. Camp- 
bell litigation is at an end so far, anyhow, as I 
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am concerned. It was a tremendous job, involv- 
ing the investigation of vast masses of figures, 
the study of almost countless contracts and 
accounts and boredom at times beyond tears. 
There was, however, one comforting fact— 
between November, 1920, and the end of the 
matter I received seven thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-six guineas for my labours, but they 
were hardly earned guineas, and income tax 
and super tax swallowed up a large number 
of them. 

As a matter of record I may mention the names 
of the Counsel who took part in this affair. 
On our side, Swift, J., Finlay, J., Sir John Simon, 
K.C., Sir Douglas Hogg, J. Stuart Bevan, 
KG geet ee bartington Ward, -C. Awe 
Miller 2k GC WAL: Latter: K.G~ WA Greene; 
KEG. Pospence 7K. Co HeGRobertsonzand 
F. van den Berg. On the other side, Ed. 
Marshall Hall, -K.C., \W--]--Disturnal, K.C., Sir 
Patrick ‘Hastings, KC.) "J. B.- Matthews, 1GC., 
Pustace Hills ik... Sire W. A. Jowitt, K.Cj-C. 
Arabennett kh... Po J: Wrottesiey,.K.G., F.-W. 
Wallace, Astell Burt, and M. L. F. Elliott. 

The Judges who gave or took part in giving 
decisions in the litigations were: 

In the House of Lords: Viscount Cave, L.C., 
Viscount Finlay, Viscount Haldane, Viscount 
Dunedin, Viscount Sumner, Lords Atkinson, 
Phillimore, Parmoor, Shaw, Carson, and Blanes- 
burgh. Four English, five Scots and two Irish 
—what an injustice to “ Gallant Little Wales.” 
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In the Court of Appeal: Bankes, L.J., Warring- 
ton, L.J., Scrutton, L.J., Lord Atkin and Sargant, 
L 


In the High Court of Justice: Lord Hewart, 
L.C.J., Lord Darling, Bray, J.; Coleridge, J., 
Lush, J., Salter, J:; Roche; J.Greer, LJ: Bran- 
son, J., Talbot, J., and Fraser, J. 

The solicitors who instructed me were Messrs. 
Bull & Bull, the partner actively concerned 
being Mr. Castello, whose immense energy, 
pertinacity, imaginative power and knowledge 
of the practice were of great aid to the Counsel 
engaged. 


CHAPTER XXII 


In November, 1906, I was led by Sir Edward 
Carson (now Lord Carson) in an action for 
alleged breach of promise of marriage which 
lasted five days and ended in a draw: “ dis- 
honours easy,” one might say. The case¢thrilled 
the public, and photographs were published of 
the people concerned in it even down to this 
humble writer. The parties—if I had not ceased 
to be a journalist I should use the wearied word 
““ protagonists ”»—were an actress of some talent 
from the United States, who had appeared at 
His Majesty’s and the Garrick and Daly’s 
Theatres, and was the plaintiff, and the son of 
a famous German millionaire in the uncom- 
fortable position of defendant. 

The defendant when living in England during 
1905 for business purposes on an allowance of 
two thousand five hundred pounds a year, made 
to him by his father, went one evening to the 
theatre and saw the plaintiff. To see her was to 
love her, but not without a limit—and marriage 
was outside his limit. Like Captain Corcoran, 
of H.M.S. Pinafore, he considered that “ love 
levels all ranks, but not so far as that.”’ Indeed 
in his passion there was something of the young 
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German—is it an invention by Heine? who wept 
copiously at the news of his mother’s death 
but spread his handkerchief carefully over his 
new cravat before shedding a tear. 

The lady was not extravagantly exacting, and 
so a delightful but irregular idyll began, and 
there were trips to Paris and the Riviera and 
even to the States, where the lover was passed 
off as a fiancé when presented to the family of 
the lady. However, there was nothing of “ All 
for Love, or the World well Lost ” about the 
defendant, and he was fearful of the matter 
degenerating into a “ Collage ’—an untranslat- 
able French term—so he gave notice to the 
adored actress that the affair must come to 
an end. 

The lady did not sit “like Patience on a 
monument,” but went to Mr. Arthur Newton, 
a flamboyant solicitor of a tumultuous career 
which ended sadly, and he in November, 1905, 
issued a writ. I was instructed by Messrs. Capel, 
Cure & Ball and Mr. J. R. Randolph, now a 
County Court judge, was the Junior for the 
plaintiff: we had some merry fights over the 
interlocutory proceedings, which included a com- 
mission to the United States to take certain 
evidence. 

American lawyers handled the commission, 
and when I saw the print of the depositions 
I found, to my surprise, a string of lengthy 
technical objections to almost every question 
asked on either side; and I could not 
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understand the basis of the objections, for the 
questions seemed proper to me, so I sent for 
Randolph (called two years later than I) and 
we agreed to strike out all the objections. 

Montague Lush (afterwards a puisne Judge) 
commonly called ‘“ Monty” Lush led for the 
plaintiffs. He was a dear creature, and a most 
deadly advocate, for he had the supreme gift of 
believing—quite sincerely—in every case handled 
by him, and of making the Court see that he 
believed in it; and he was a desperate and 
skilful fighter and fierce in the interest of his 
client, so fierce as to be unreasonable sometimes. 
I remember once having a long friendly wrangle 
with him when we tried to settle a case in which 
we were on opposite sides, At last I said, 

‘““ My dear Lush, it’s no good. We shall have 
to fight.” 

“But my dear Spence, I’m sureI . 

“Whestcuth isf)) lointerrupted;«“yourAidea 
of a settlement is to get twenty-five shillings 
in the pound, and solicitor and own client costs.” 

In my opinion he was one of the ablest jury 
advocates of the last half century. 

The Judge was Sir William Grantham, a 
charming courteous man, the ideal country 
squire, very simple-minded, not very learned in 
the law, and quaintly full of prejudices, but very 
anxious to be just. He died some years later to 
the sincere grief of many people. 

The plaintiff looked pretty and pathetic—I 
remember her hat with a big blue ostrich feather 
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but not her costume. She gave evidence admir- 
ably, and stood Sir Edward Carson’s strong 
cross-examination very well; but there were 
letters between the lovers, quite a lot of them, 
and not a word in the collection that had the 
sound of wedding-bells. It came out in the 
correspondence that she called him “ Tumpty 
No. 1” and he called her “ Tumpty No. 2” 
so the papers seized on this as a heading and 
a line for the posters. 

In due course came the turn of the defendant, 
a handsome young man, with big blue eyes, 
who opened them very wide at ‘“ Monty” 
Lush’s wrathful questions about his standard of 
morality. 

Mr. Lush: “Did you instruct your counsel 
to say that you had come to this court to defend 
your honour?” 

 Tdide? 

“And you think you have succeeded in 
doing so?” 

SY esi? 

‘Was there ever a time when your intentions 
towards this lady were honourable?” 

“Yes, considering the terms we were on.” 

“You consider that you were behaving as a 
man of honour?” 

“aYes;- certainly 

“Tt was your idea of how an honourable man 
would act towards a lady in his own station 
in life?” 

“I do not quite understand your question.” 
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‘““Have you behaved in this way to other 
ladies?” 

SrTo aifew, yes.” 

In answer to another question, the defendant 
explained to the Court that he considered it good 
form to give a mistress ample notice of the 
termination of his affection. “‘ If you are friendly 
with somebody for a year and a half,” he said, 
“you cannot say to her that we must part next 
week. Take your fifteen pounds and go.” The 
fifteen pounds was the allowance which he had 
been making to the Plaintiff. P 

In reply to “Did you consider yourself 
entitled to stop the fifteen pounds weekly allow- 
ance at any time you like?” 

“Legally, yes; morally, perhaps no.” 

“You mean to say that you so trade in these 
matters that you think that a notice is necessary,” 
cried the cross-examiner. 

Mr. Lush asked whether, as soon as he saw the 
plaintiff on the stage he had set himself out to 
get hold of her without marriage, and the 
defendant replied quietly “ Yes,” and added that 
when she had spoken to him of marriage, his 
answer had always been “ No.” 

“JT told her that my object was merely to 
help her on a little in life,” he explained later 
on to Mr. Lush. 

“By winning her affections and casting her 
off,” was counsel’s sharp reply. “‘ That is what 
you meant by ‘helping.’ Did she accept the 
position ? ”’ 
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“Yes,” replied the witness. 

Mr. Lush asked for a statement of the nature 
of the young man’s feelings for the girl. Was 
he deeply attached to her? 

“Pretty deeply attached to her.” 

‘Were you honestly attached to her?”” The 
answer was “‘ No.” 

“Were you dishonestly attached to her?” 
Another simple, “ No.” 

Mr. Lush threw up his hands. “TI see,’ he 
continued, “that you say you wished to lead 
a quiet life. What is a quiet life? I don’t 
know what it means.” 

The young man said that he thought that a 
quiet life meant not going out every evening. 
One’s view of things as a bachelor were different 
from one’s view as a married man. He was 
going to be married at the time when he wrote 
breaking off the affair. 

“Do you mean a ‘moral life’ by a ‘ quiet 
life’,” asked Mr. Lush. “ What was the young 
lady to do?” 

‘““She was to go on the stage again,’ 
answer. 

‘““Monty”’ made a superb speech for the 
plaintiff, and attacked the defendant with appal- 
ling ferocity; Grantham summed up in her 
favour, but after a very long absence and several 
messages, the jury came in looking red and 
flustered saying that agreement was impossible. 
I forget which side refused to take the verdict 
of a majority—probably we did. 


b 
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Of course there was to be a second trial, but, 
to the disappointment of many people, it never 
took place, for the case was settled. Sir Edward’s 
brief fee was two hundred guineas and _his 
refreshers were three of fifty a day: I, of course, 
got my proportionate two-thirds. Nowadays, 
with a leader of similar standing, I should have 
received at least twice as much. The inter- 
locutories came to seventy guineas. 

In the year 1914 or 1915 a young English 
officer, a member of Churchill’s much discussed 
Antwerp expedition, got stranded and interned 
in Holland. According to all accounts he was 
an amiable pleasant fellow. He lived at The 
Hague, did Red Cross work, played golf and 
cricket and, alas, other games. For he fell 
into the clutches of a naughty lady, a very 
naughty lady, who was greedy and _ terribly 
extravagant. She was the only Batavian woman 
of her ancient and hardly honourable profession 
who (to my knowledge) has ever succeeded in 
winning a European disreputation: indeed I 
have half a suspicion that in a kind of 
way her compatriots were rather proud of her 
subsequent triumphs at Monaco, Ostend and 
Paris. 

Now the young officer had command of a 
good deal of money, although when he was 
snared he was under twenty-seven, the age at 
which he was to come into possession of his 
fortune, so he was a good prize. What was the 
charm of the woman! ‘Tall, strongly built, 
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certainly not beautiful, and not alleged to have 
wit. Why then the infatuation of the amiable 
young English gentleman. Impenetrable mys- 
tery of sex, for he was not the ie one whom 
she captured. 

He bought her a handsome ae Scheven- 
ingen way, and loads of jewellery, gorgeous 
dresses, rich furs, etc. Then suddenly an end 
came, pneumonia I believe, and a rapid death 
for him actually in her house. 

No sooner was he dead than heavy claims 
were made against his executors. The most 
important were one for about eleven thousand 
pounds by jewellers, being the unpaid balance 
of a bill of twice that amount; another for about 
eight thousand pounds by dressmakers who had 
already received almost that sum; and the third 
by the naughty lady herself for an annuity of 
two thousand a year under a formal deed executed 
before a notary. 

The lady was unlucky, for if she had got him 
to make a will leaving her that annuity it could 
not have been disputed successfully according 
to English law; for there is an illogical, unreason- 
able difference between the validity of gifts 
inter vivos and gifts by will arising from mere 
historical causes which well deserves the con- 
sideration of the Legislature, but will not get 
it, since it is of no political interest. I remember 
a case in which I was led by Bramwell Davis, 
K.C., where a gift by deed to a lodging-house 
keeper was upset by Kekewich, J., whose judg- 
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ment was affirmed in the Court of Appeal, on 
the ground of “presumed” undue influence 
because she was acting, temporarily, as a nurse 
to the donor after he broke his leg in her house 
—a gift by will under exactly the same circum- 
stances and with the same witnesses would have 
been unassailable. 

The executors were advised by Messrs. Bull and 
Bull to resist the claims, and followed this good 
advice. The dressmakers were the first with a 
writ and I settled a defence, rather florid I fancy 
in phraseology to the effect that the contracts 
were invalid as being made for an immoral con- 
sideration, that the tradesmen wittingly supplied 
the clothes and furs and hats to the young man 
intending him to give them to the woman in 
order to induce her “to be good to him ”—I 
did not use the phrase of G. B. S. but the old- 
fashioned one “as the price of her favours.” 
Sir Willes Chitty, then a High Court Master, 
smiled scornfully at the defence, when I was 
before him on a summons, and said that it went 
too far beyond Pearce v. Brooks. 

Mr. F. Barrington-Ward, K.C., and I had a 
trip to The Hague to take evidence on com- 
mission and spent a pleasant week, staying at the 
Hotel des Indes—where I had the best Burgundy 
I ever tasted, and Burgundy has been my wine 
for thirty years or so. A charming old Dutch 
Judge examined our witnesses but the plaintiffs’ 
were ably examined before the Rotterdam Consul 
by P. B. Morle, a Junior then, and now, in big 
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practice, and skilfully cross-examined by Ward. 
Several of the witnesses were Dutch shop girls, 
very pretty girls, too, and quaintly demure about 
the reputation and habits of the naughty lady. 
I could not find any old Delft pottery in the 
city at possible prices but for four pounds bought 
a beautiful little jar of modern Delft signed LS. 

Back again we went to London, and the case 
was heard by Rowlatt, J., without a jury in 
April, 1921. Sir John Simon led Ward and me, 
and the late W. J. Disturnal was leader, with 
Morle, on the other side. We got home easily, 
the learned Judge using the ugly word “ wages ” 
in reference to the goods and the lady. There 
was an appeal, but we held the judgment in our 
favour without difficulty. My fee on brief was 
two hundred and fifty guineas and one refresher 
of forty, also two hundred and fifty guineas on 
the Appeal. 

The question whether we could enforce the 
payment of the balance of our costs, for we had 
obtained part security for costs, caused much 
trouble in Holland since the Dutch Courts took 
different views: however after two appeals we 
won. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


In the Spring the old man’s fancy turns lightly 
to thoughts—of the country. During 1928 mine 
turned very strongly in that direction. ‘There 
was some work in chambers, including one big 
case—in which my successor got the five hundred 
guinea brief which was intended for me. But 
there seemed to be little gain in staying on at 
work. If by some twist real success came there 
was no one to share it and the money with me; 
and the call of the country was great to the 
more than sixty year townsman who, as a boy, 
was the only one of the family that tried to 
grow things in the Liverpool garden. Could it 
be done? Were my savings sufficient for a life 
of unpaid leisure? Anxious calculations, valua- 
tions, enquiries. A car would be necessary 
and a real garden; and I could not run both— 
or perhaps either myself; and on my hands 
there was a sister-in-law in a nursing home and 
. . . it is needless to enumerate. I decided to 
risk the venture if and when I could find a 
suitable new home; for I was embarrassed by 
there being no locality more attractive than 
others, and sometimes imagined gloomily that 
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sport of house hunting. However, my old 
friend, Captain Hayward Pinch, director of 
The Radium Institute, said, ‘““ Why not Newbury; 
there’s good fishing, and there. are golf links, 
its near London and in beautiful country. I’m 
going at Whitsuntide, and I'll inspect the links, 
and Norah ”’—who is his charming wife—* will 
look at some houses.” 

They reported favourably, so I went down 
and inspected the jolly links and a dozen houses 
or so: one after another those little enough for 
me had unalluring gardens or drawing-rooms 
too small for my semi-grand Steinweg Grotian. 
Then a rose garden captured me, and luckily 
the house belonging to it was big enough: so 
I bought it. No leasehold for me, and indeed 
for many years I had had a queer longing actually 
to possess a piece of freehold land and a house. 

The job of moving for a lonely man, of planning 
the arrangement of the furniture and adjusting 
the existing carpets and rugs (all Persian except 
one old Indian carpet) was heavy. And there 
was not room for all the furniture or more than 
half the books, so there had to be painful sales. 
However, with the splendid help of May Lillian 
Dear, who now “ does for me” admirably, and 
her friend Mary—she has left me—and ‘“‘ Monty ” 
Smith, a genuine “Jack of All Trades”? who 
acts as my chauffeur-gardener and in many 
other capacities all was accomplished with sur- 
prising success, 

So here I am at Newbury, and very glad of 
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my choice. Despite the gloomy forebodings of 
some friends I can say honestly, after more than 
eighteen months’ experience, that I am reasonably 
happy and never bored. It is easy to see that 
men without hobbies run a great risk when 
they retire, and even a hobby—I presume the 
term fits—such as golf, is insufficient since it 
leaves much of the day and all the evening free. 

Perhaps I have a rather overcrowded stable 
of hobby horses. It includes fishing—for which 
I have hardly time; golf which I play too Jittle, 
but I get some games with week-end friends at 
the excellent and beautiful Greenham Course 
and with local friends at the ancient interesting 
Crookham links, difficult although there is not 
a single artificial bunker, and at the lovely 
Highclere links; there is reading—a pause is 
needed at reading. For many years I have owned 
a number of substantial, serious books which I 
have longed to read or re-read, and they came 
down with me: Gibbon, Boswell, Rousseau’s 
Confessions and Motley were the first to be 
consumed; then the Vie de ‘feanne D’ Arc, of 
Anatole France, and about fifteen other books of 
the delightful author who, I am told, is under a 
cloud—temporarily I am sure—but a list of the 
books would take too much of my fading space. 

Gardening takes up much of the time. ‘“‘ Law 
is a jealous mistress,” said some sage—I forget 
which—he should have alleged that “law and 
gardening are jealous mistresses.” Leave the 
garden alone for a day and disorders begin; it 
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acts upon the principle of doing things which 
you wish it to leave undone and neglecting those 
that you desire it to do, Quiz prend terre prend 
guerre is an old French phrase and it applies 
nicely to the gardener. No wonder that the 
punishment of Adam was to become a struggler 
against Nature. 

For Nature in this matter is jealous and 
indefatigable. ‘‘ Pll learn you to be a gardener,” 
she says, “you are not content, you ridiculous 
newcomer, to let things grow as I made them, 
but want to improve them, and even make them 
grow out of due season.” 

So she imparts in all the pence children 
a fierce passion to return to savagery or commit 
an unhappy despatch; she brings together vast 
cohorts of invading weeds, and, not content with 
this, creates billions of noxious leaf or root 
devouring insects and fungoid growths and 
disgusting invertebrates, 

Is that all? By no means. She invites the 
greedy rabbits, rats and such like to join in the 
fray—on her side. She calls the frost and the 
east wind and the hail and the drought to help 
her in the incessant war, and when the desperate 
gardener has overcome all these, and rests on his 
spade she calls up as her “ Old guard,” the birds 
of the air, and offers them a banquet at the 
cost of the wearied earth-tiller. It could easily 
be demonstrated that the gardener must fail, that 
an enemy with such allies, and at work during 
twenty-four hours of the earth’s daily revolution, 
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must win. And yet man is the conqueror: this 
perhaps is his greatest triumph in the whole 
sphere of human energy. The florists’ catalogues 
make one almost sorry for the defeated enemy, 
but only almost, for think how hard the poor 
mortal has to work and in all kinds of weather, 
and how much he must spend. Consider the 
units of electric energy consumed whilst he 
sweats his brain over lists of seeds, and plants 
and bulbs and shrubs and trees. And think 
of his aching back as he stoops to conquer. 
Consider his hands and arms stung and pricked, 
and his task in handling nasty things intended 
to enrich the soil, and above all, meditate upon 
the disappointments that often lead him half 
way to despair. 

There is, of course, another aspect of the 
matter—for the amateur. I know nothing of 
the feelings of those who grow things for sale. 
We, the glorious band of half dug gardeners, who 
do not know some of the common names and 
next to none of the crackjaw Latin titles given 
to flowers; who are uncertain about seasons 
and times; who admire—and would spare pretty 
weeds; who cannot distinguish between a red 
currant bush and a black; who do not know 
friend from foe in the lower orders of life, get 
real, if ridiculous joys, out of our trivial, unskilful 
earth tendings. 

Our roses are more beautiful and _ richly 
scented than others—I would not give a goose- 
berry for a scentless rose—our vegetables taste 
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better; our fruits are more delicious; our 
carrots more luscious; even our beans and 
potatoes are more savoury. And they really 
are because we think they are. I have even 
gone so far as almost to taste one of the parsnips 
that I grow for my pretty housekeeper—but 
not quite so far yet. 

Gardening has its merits: it breeds patience 
and the philosophic spirit. Patience, I hardly 
need, being a lineal descendant of Job, and 
therefore an angler. And it is easy for the 
gardener to be philosophic. If it rains fiercely 
and I cannot go to play golf, I beam tranquilly at 
the thought of the benefit done by the rainwater 
to the garden, whilst the other fellow grumbles 
and plays bridge, and loses money or friends, 
and drinks cocktails. When there is a drought 
I am so busy with water whirligigs and heavy 
cans which seem to think my legs desire a wetting 
that the day flashes by, and I do not worry 
because the river is too low for fishing and it is 
too hot for golf. And weeding is almost pure 
joy—not quite pure joy since it is tinged by 
malignity. There came a moment when I 
was a little vexed because my poor handker- 
chief of ground, a bare four-fifths of an acre, 
had been exhausted, temporarily, of weeds, 
and there were none to be plucked and 
burned for valuable ash, or rotted to become 
an enrichment for the soil. But of course I 
knew quite well that indefatigable Nature in a 
day or two would have a new crop for my 
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trowel and hoe and once lily-white hands to 
attack. 

Fortunately for me Newbury is quite a musical 
place. This year is celebrated the jubilee of 
its amateur orchestral society, the “ N.A.O.U.”, 
and among other matters in a two days’ festival 
gave a meritorious performance of the “ Ninth 
Symphony,” with a chorus of two hundred; and 
last year I heard an admirable rendering by 
it of Dvorak’s “ World Symphony.” Also there 
is a week of Gilbert and Sullivan admirably 
presented by local players and orchestra; and 
a chamber concert series of classical music, and 
other concerts too. Much local talent and 
enthusiasm. 

The fishing I have rather disregarded for lack of 
time, though the Kennet, the Lambourn, the 
Enborne and the Kennet and Avon Canal are 
hard by. 

Every morning I am called at about seven- 
fifteen, and our beautiful ginger cat, called 
“Tony,” comes when the morning cup of tea 
appears, and after jumping on my chest, sings 
whilst I drink it. “‘Tony” was given to me 
by the very charming wife of Dr. Oberlander, 
a distinguished analytical chemist, whom I am 
glad to be able to call my friend. “Tony” 
and ‘‘Troggles”’ love one another. 

Then up and an early breakfast and to bed 
at somewhere about midnight, with, as a rule, 
a forty-five minute siesta: and always part of 
the day’s programme is left undone. So there 
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is no fear of boredom, no need to look for a 
pass-time. And every day half an hour or so 
is spent in looking at my pictures, and Martin 
ware, and old Chinese porcelain and bronzes; 
and often there is an hour’s drive in the 
little car to gaze at the beautiful surrounding 
scenery, with its hills, and big, numerous 
commons, and its noble masses of trees. No 
small change this from the days of nine hours 
in Chambers and Court and six or thereabouts 
of theatre and writing, and yet life, save only 
in one irreplaceable aspect, seems no emptier 
than before, partly because I have added to 
my old friends some charming new ones made 
at Newbury, and partly because my days are 
spent in an atmosphere of thoughtful care 
and attention which bears no relation to the 
matter of wages: indeed, I have in my pocket 
a gift of last Christmas that was wrapped in 
paper bearing the words “To the dearest of 
Masters from Smith and May,” and I believed 
and believe the words to be sincere. 


EPILOGUE 


Now that I am about to put down my pen, 
reserving the right to take it up again and begin 
another book of memories, if this one prove 
acceptable, I look back over my life and consider 
it with my present state. When close upon 
seventy years of age one is almost an old man: 
according to many standards the “almost” is 
gross flattery. What then of old age? 

By way of answer I will speak of myself only. 
To me the worst aspect of the matter is that 
each year seems to be a cheque drawn upon a 
banking account, into which it is impossible to 
pay anything, whilst the pass book—an ominous 
term—shows a swiftly growing diminution of 
an unknown balance. 

Nevertheless, if I could eliminate the sorrow 
caused by the loss of my wife, a revenue account 
would not work out badly. Here are some of 
the items on each side. I have lost pleasure in 
violent exercise, but fishing and golf remain, and 
my handicap (fourteen) has not been lengthened, 
nor has my drive. 

My bodily machine shows some cracks, yet my 
health is better than ever in several respects. I 
eat less than of old—and I never was a really 
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valiant trencher-man. Still I drink and smoke 
as much and as pleasurably as at any time. More- 
over, my digestion is far better than it used to 
be: flatulence and gastric catarrh, from which 
I formerly suffered cruelly, have almost aban- 
doned me, and, from being one of the worst of 
sailors, I have become able to look at the Channel 
without terror. I can do a long day’s work and 
be lively after dinner until past midnight. I 
sleep better than twenty years ago. 

My hearing has not been affected by time, I use 
glasses only for reading; and my palate remains 
sensitive, but my sense of smell has grown duller. 
Two rounds of golf or a day’s fishing do not 
over-tire me. 

Now for the mental side. Most of my favourite 
old books still give me pleasure, though I was 
disconcerted to find that on a third—or perhaps 
fourth—reading, Don Quixote rather bored me. 
I continue to be a keen, omnivorous, fastidious 
reader, not afraid of moderately tough non- 
scientific books, but dislike “‘ pap” and ordinary 
best sellers, and detective stories unless of a rarely 
fine quality. Time never hangs heavily on me 
except when I am bored by other people. Whilst 
probably more tolerant of follies than in old 
times, there may be a growing tendency in me 
to distrust the novelties of the day. 

In pictures I have not got beyond the Im- 
pressionists and some of the earlier post- 
Impressionists. In music, whilst loving much of 
the present work, I find a good deal too 
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“advanced,” and cannot take pleasure in some 
of Debussy or most that I have heard of Scriabine, 
Schonberg & Co. A great deal of much-admired 
very modern poetry interests but does not move 
me, whilst some seems really beautiful. The 
novels published of late years appear, as a 
collection, equal to those of any time in my 
period, even if there be no mighty picturesque 
figure among living British novelists. ‘The Joyce 
School disgusts me without shocking me by its 
mere naughtiness; I dislike the smell of the 
latrine even in books. 

The stage is in a very difficult position. The 
picturesque actor-manager has disappeared: at 
one time it seemed that this would be a gain, 
but that was a mistake, and there is now a curious 
drabness over the theatre. The mad finance of 
the playhouse and appalling competition of the 
cinemas render the efforts of a collection of 
clever dramatists and players almost nugatory, 
because managers naturally are more fearful 
than ever of making experiments and new things 
have to be left to the Stage Society and other 
non-commercial bodies. 

On the whole, despite a craze for novelty for 
novelty’s sake, I think that in literature and all 
branches of art the British of the present time 
can well bear comparison with their predecessors 
of my period, but this mainly because of an 
improvement in general standard. 

The tremendous developments in applied science 
bewilder but do not thrill me. Of course, I 
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remember the electric light in its ugly infancy; 
telephones, motor cars, aeroplanes and airships 
were unheard of until almost my middle age; 
typewriting and fountain pens were coming in 
when I was an articled clerk; a prophecy of 
broadcasting or wireless would have seemed 
madness long after I was married. However, I 
doubt whether these things, or other modern 
prodigies of science—except those relating to 
health—have added to the happiness of human 
life or indicate any true progress of civilization. 
We are becoming the creatures of our own 
creations, and since most of our “‘ many inven- 
tions ’are capable of deadly misuse it seems not un- 
likely that at no great distance of time the hosts of 
Asia, armed with the glorious triumphs of modern 
science, will destroy the civilization of Europe. 
The future of my own country seems cheerless 
even apart from the gloomy suggestion about 
the hosts of Asia. The apparent extinction of 
Liberalism is a calamity for Great Britain, and I 
see no real hope of the extinction being avoided. 
A two-party system of Conservative and Labour 
appears to be very dangerous. For, unfortunately, 
the typical characteristic of Conservatism is its 
lack of wisdom—a lack abundantly shown of 
late years by its greater anxiety to annihilate 
Liberalism than to combat Labour, its failure 
to reform and strengthen the Lords and its 
gambling extension of the franchise. In the 
coming strife between the two parties now really 
alive, there will, I believe, be unwise concessions 
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to Labour and equally unwise oppositions; and 
although not afraid of any serious revolutionary 
outbreak I fear that in the contest between 
plutocracy and the “ have nots ’—for the upper 
and middle classes are disappearing—the pressure 
of numbers must triumph, and the end will be 
a sort of dreary democracy although for a long 
time a sham monarchy may exist, as at present 
in Italy. 

There will not be a true democracy, since the 
masses can never really rule, but a demagogy 
whose leaders will outbid one another in gifts to 
Labour at the expense of the rest of the Com- 
munity until capital has flown away or been 
destroyed, and, after a period of finance by the 
famous process of taking in one another’s washing, 
over-population will bring about a general state of 
poverty. 

For the crowded millions of this little kingdom 
are fed by a sort of miracle based on an economic 
system which, despite its inconsistencies and intri- 
cate delicate adjustments, works under existing 
conditions with amazing success; and any reckless 
changes, in the guise of reform, will demonstrate 
the truth of the famous essay by the Rev. Thomas 
Robert Malthus. 

It is cold cheer for me to echo the phrase of 
the naughty de Pompadour and say ‘“dpreés mot 
le déluge.” 


THE END 
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